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VIL—THE BLOCKADE Of 


DMIRAL DEWEY emploved the tirst 
4 two days after his vy ictory in making 
ill fast, seizing the arsenal at Cavite and 
the islands at the harbor mouth, and an 
nounemge a blockade of the port of Manila, 


¢ somewhat helpless just now before 


his guns. Then, having prudently eut 
the cables, he sent to Washington, by way 
boat to Hone kong, a laconic despatch, 
telling of his victory in a few simple sen 
tenees, and in figures as dry as the mul 
tiplication table. It had one great merit 

exact truth—a quality much lost and 
clouded in the Spanish reports whieh had 
rone to Madrid, and from whieh alone the 
vorld knew anything of the doings in the 
distant Easton May1. Yet the victory had 
been so absolute, the destruction of Mon 
tojo’s squadron so utter and complete, 
that even the Spanish could not hide the 
facts with language, an exercise in which 
The truth 
tore its way through the thin phrases; it 


they have great proficiency 


roke the pompous sentences, and made 
itself sufficiently visible to Europe. To 
the there it came with a 
They were not pained by the un 
happy lot of Spain, for that they regard 
ed with all the philosophy whieh had just 
manifested itself so attractively in regard 


great powers 


shock. 


to poor Greece. The downfall of a broken, 
bankrupt nation they bore well enough; 
and although they were surprised and an 
noyved by the swiftness, accuraey,and fight- 
ing efficiency of the Americans, they were 
prepared to belittle the whole affair, and 
pretend that it was no such great matter 
after all, Sut what shocked and alarm- 
ed them very seriously indeed was that 
anew power, known to be of great wealth 
and strength, had suddenly swept down 
on Manila, toppled over in ruin the harm- 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


ABOT LODGE 


AND THE CAPTURE OF GUAM 


less remains of Spanish power, and in one 


Morning had risehh Up Taste. of a vrreat 


port and city, and a disagreeable factor of 
unlimited possibilities in the East, where 


they were having question and start 
ing in to divide the vast Empire of China 
This Was obviously 


object ionable ‘ and 


ought to be stopped It became clear at 
once to several Imperial and Many dip 
lomatic minds that something should be 
done. There was much running about. 
much sending of cipher despatches, many 
grave unotticial 


resentations, and a 


conversations and rep 


general urgency to 
set the concert of Europe, which had per 
formed so beautifully in the Cretan busi 
ness, to playing again. And then it was 
found that the most important performer, 
the great sea power of the world, would 
not part. It appeared that these 
people who had flung Spain's tleet to de 
struction spoke the English tongue; that 
so long as they sent their grain across the 
Britain, England had a 
base on the Atlantic, and could defy the 
world; that England rather wanted them 
as neighbors in the East, and had no mind 
to be aught but friendly to them 
England would play her part. and 
without her fleets, still more with those 
fleets hostile. there could be no concert of 


lake 


ocean to Great 


So 


not 


Europe; and that harmonious body sank 
into silence after this attempt at tuning 
up, and was never heard of in the Philip- 
pines, 


Many results came from this Eng 
lish 


action. The people of the United 
States knew instinctively what had hap 
pened, although all details were kept 
quite obscure; they valued the friendly 
deed, which was not to be forgotten: and 
they saw in a flash the community of in- 
terests which bound them to their kins- 
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men over-seas, Sothetwo great English 
speaking nations drew together—a verv 
momentous fact, vel] understood and 


much disliked on the continent of Eu 
rope ind something destined to have 
serious effeet on the world’s history of 
the future The more immediate and di 
rect outcome ol Eng and’s refusal to in 
terfere—as well as her evident intention 
to let no one else interfere in what was 
going on in the Philippines was that 
Admiral Dewey was left with a free hand 
to work out the situation which he had 
himself created 

He had sprung in a few hours into the 
ranks of the world’s great admirals It 
was now to be seen whether the victorious 
seaman was also a commander in the 
widest naval sense, and at the same time 
a statesman and diplomatist The con 
ditions were full of peril. He was seven 
thousand miles from home, the enemy 
held the city in his front, he had no 
troops to aid him, and he knew that un- 
friendly eves were watching him nuarrow- 
lv, while he could not know at first that 
the concert of Europe had broken down, 
and that England was the friend of the 
United States 

The warships of other powers began 
to collect at Manila—Freneh, English, 
Japanese, and German, the last finally 
reaching five in number, and ineluding 
two armored vessels W hat Was their 
meaning and intent? -a question very 
important to Admiral Dewey, and de 
manding much thought As they wateh- 
ed him it quickly became apparent that 
in England and Japan he had friends and 
svmpathizers In Franee an ill-wisher 
was soon discovered, but nothing more. 
The ill wishes of the French indeed never 
took the form of overt action, but we can 
learn their feelings from the diary of a 
naval lieutenant at Manila, thoughtfully 
published in the Rerue de Paris. The 
diarist was much disturbed that Europe 
did not intervene He writes mourn 
fully that the European powers were do 
ing no more than watehing fate, which 
was true enough His mind was filled 
with dark suspicions of England and of 
the Anglo-Saxon, and he thought that 
America ought promptly to be shut out 
from the Kast He belittles Dewey's vie 


tory, but blames the Spaniards for allow 


ing him to win it, whieh is, of course, one 


wav of looking at that event. Such a 


fact ought not to have been, and vet it 


was. The explanation of it is that y 
had English runners, deserters, picke 
up in Hong-kong—a dear old falseho« 


which has done much hard service. mn 
er harder than in this case, for Ds 
ey's crews, except for a few Chinamer 
were practically all American. But t 
thought soothes the Fre neh diarist. 
has never heard of Truxtun and LiJnsy 
gente or of some American shooting 
French frigates just a hundred years ag 
Then comes the conventional cry tha 
the Americans care only for dollars, ar 
treacherous, mean braggarts (this last 


heinous offence in French contemplation 

and, saddest of all, have no nobility o 
soul And the philosopher, as he reads, 
wonders about the nobility of soul shown 
in the Dreyfus case and some of its at 
tendant incidents, and thinks how dif 
ferently the phrase is interpreted in dif 
ferent countries. But the lieutenant’s 
diary is none the less instructive, and 
joined to many much louder manifesta 
tions by Paris newspapers and French 
men generally, causes Americans to draw 
some conclusions as to French friend 
ship not soon to be forgotten. Still, what 
ever they felt or thought, the Frenchmen 
did nothing serious while they watch 
ed fate. and hostile feelings certainly 
troubled Admiral Dewey little enough. 
But there was one power present who 
pushed her hostility from thoughts and 
words to action This power was Ge1 
many. She had no especial claim to be 
there, no large or peculiar interests, but 
she sent more ships than any other pow 
er, kept on meddling, and went to the 
vergeof war. TheGermans broke through 
Dewey's regulations, which he had the 
right tomake, and he called them sharply 
to order. They would violate the rules 
by moving about at night. and then tlie 
American searech-lights fell with a glare 
upon them, and followed them about in 
a manner which checked and annoyed 
them. One German ship put out her 
lights and tried to slip in at night, but a 
shell across her bows brought her to 
Another made herself offensive by fol 
lowing and running close up to ow 
transports when they first arrived. A 
German ship went up to Subig Bay and 
prevented the insurgents from taking the 
Isla Grande. So the Raleigh and Con 
cord went up too, stripped for action, an 
as they went in, the Jrene went out, an 
the Americans took Isla Grande. Very 


“4 
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GEORGE 


trying all this to a man charged with 


great responsibilities and seven thousand 


from home. 


les be 


There must no 
rashness, nothing that eould 
give his opponents a hold, and yet there 
ist be no yielding, and no threat ex- 


pt with action behind it, and ona proy 
ition which the 


aste, no 


whole world would 


DEWEY 


justify. Every annoyance, every im- 
movement, was quickly checked. 


The diplomacy was perfect. 


proper 
Then came 
the sufficient provocation, and.the teeth 
To the vigilant admiral 
the opportunity came at last when one of 
the German vessels was proved to have 


Manila Let 


were shown, 


landed provisions in us 


is 
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na 
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THE CHARLESTON’ ENTERING THE HARBOR OF GUAM 


read what follows, as it is told by Mr. 


Stickney, an eye-witness 


“ Orderly, tell Mr. Brumby IT would like to 
see him,” said Admiral Dewey, one forenoon. 

“Oh, Brumby.” he continued, when the tlag- 
lieutenant made his appearance on the quar- 
ter-deck, “To wish you to take the barge and 
go over to the German tlag-ship. Give Adimi- 
ral von Diederich my compliments, and say 
that I wish to call his attention to the faet 
that the vessels of his squadron have shown 
an extraordinary disregard of the usual cour- 
tesies of naval intercourse, and that finally 
one of them has committed a gross breach of 
neutrality in landing provisions in Manila, a 
port which Tam blockading.” 

The commodore’s voice had been as low and 
is sweetly modulated as if he lad been send 
ing von Diederich an invitation to dinner. 
When he stopped sy aking, Brumby, who «did 
not need any better indication of the commo- 
dore’s mood than the unusually formal and 
gentle manner of his chief, turned to go, mak 
ing the usual official salute, and replying with 
the customary, * Ay, ay, sir.” 

‘And, Brumby,” continued the commodore, 
his voice rising and ringing with the intensity 
of feeling that he felt lhe had repressed about 
long enough, “tell Admiral von Diederich that 


if he wants a tight, he can have it right now!” 


Thereupon the German admiral be 


came sorry for what had happened, and, 


it appeared, did not know what his cap 
tains had been doing —a sad reflection 
upon German discipline. But it seemed 
that, although he had two armored Ships 
and Dewey none, he did not desire a fight, 
and the meddling abated sensibly. Then 
much later, in a manner to be described 
hereafter, when the Monterey came in 
with her heavy armor and big guns, it 
was found that important interests ré 
quired the presence of the German wat 
ships elsewhere. Why the Germans be 
haved as they did, manifesting every pos 
sible dislike and hostility without doing 
anything effective, and breeding a strong 
and just enmity toward them in tli 
United States, is ditlicult to understand 
To the higher and more refined states 
manship of Europe it may have seemed 
wise. To the ruder and simpler Amer 
can mind it seemed stupid and profitless 
and, in any event, Americans will not for 
get it But every one can admire the 
manner in which Admiral Dewey mixec 
tact with firmness, and in the midst o! 
jealous and meddling neutrals steered his 
course without an error, and never 1 
laxed for a moment his iron grip on thi 
great bay he had conquered and thie ¢ 
whieh lay beneath his guns 
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THE 

fo keep the sympathy and support of 
friendly hold at bay t 
stile nations were difficult and per plex- 
and 
The war in 


powers and he 
gy tasks, trying to nerves, temper, 
its But this was not all. 
iba had in due course lighted up the 
umes of insurrection in the Philippines, 
ere Spanish tyranny and extortion, 
pplemented by the oppression, cruelty, 
rruption, and outrages of the powerful 
onastic orders, had been heaping up the 
To this mass of ex 
Cuba 


The black-robed 


iterial of revolt. 
osives the troubles of Spain in 
id applied the toreh 
vodies of the hated monks floating down 
the Pasig River were grim signals of the 
coming in 


the back country and in the provinees of 


storm. Rebellion broke out 
Juzon, and a guerilla warfare began to 
desolate the country. The Spaniards met 
the outbreak vigorously and repressed it 
savagely, shooting down their prisoners 
by scores to make a holiday spectacle for 
The tightine 
dragged along, exhausting to the Span 
and 
the rebels, until July, 1897, when the in- 


the crowds on the Luneta. 


irds without substantial gain to 


surgent chiefs surrendered, on condition 


that certain reforms should be made, and 
hat asum of money should be paid over 


families of those who had been 


to the 
killed in the war or ruined by it. 


Spain, 
as usual, broke her word, as she had done 
with the Cubans in 1878. The reforms 
were not made, and only a part of the 
money was ever paid. Emilio Aguinaldo 
and the other leaders withdrew to Hong- 
kong in September, 1897, bringing with 
them $400,000, which they had received 
from the Spanish government. The insur- 
rection was over, although there was fit- 
ful fighting here and there; but the chiefs 
had retired toa safe haven and were help- 
less at Hong-kong. Sueh was the situa- 
tion which Admiral Dewey found when 
war was declared. The insurgent chiefs, 
however, stimulated by the approach of 
the United States 
Spain, put themselves in communication 
with Mr. Wildman, our consul at Hone 
cong, and opened negotiations with him. 


trouble between and 


They declared that they desired annexa- 
| inde 
pendence of Spain and relief from Spanish 


tion to the United States, above al 


and wished to aid the Americans in 
Admiral Dewey took 


rule, 
ill possible Ways. 
the obvious course of encouraging them, 
as 


vhich from a military point of view y 


entirely sound. He caused Acuinaldo to 
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brought over 
on May 19 

first to Aguinaldo’s appeal to lis co ntry 
to 
return to Hong-kong, and was kept only 


be 


and protected his land- 


Ing SO ame at 


PEeSPOTSE ¢ 


men that he wished turn round and 


first, 
to 
Admiral Dewey furnished arms 


by much pressure. Gradually at 


and then rapidly, the natives began 
come lh: 
from the arsenal at Cavite, and the insur 


gents had presently a respectable force, 


HENRY GLASS. 


They soon found that, with the Spanish 
sea power destroyed and an American 
fleet in Manila Bay, the 
Situation was widely different from that 


possession of 
in which they had struggled alone, des 
perately and helplessly against the forces 
of Spain. They began to win victories, 
to cut off detached bodies of Spanish 


With 


victory their numbers rapidly increased, 


troops and take outlying towns. 


and they were soon able, under cover of 
the American war-ships, to surround Ma 
all 


surgent forces and their operations put 


nila. So far went well, and the in 


Manila even more securely at Admiral 
merey. Then 
The insurgents forgot that they 


Dewey's the difficulties 
began 
owed their position entirely to the Amer- 


ican fleet, and that but for the American 


4 
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war-ships the chiefs would have been 
vegetating in exile at Hong Kong, and 
their followers hewing wood and drawing 
water for the Spaniards as of yore Agul 
naldo, who had never adjusted his rela 
tions to the unlverse, began to regard 
himself as a government and a nation, 
and started to plan for a dictatorship 
Admiral Dewey, who had most carefully 
avoided recognizing the insurgents or 
treating them as allies, was ovliged to 
hold them constantly under control He 
forced them to conduet their war in a 
civilized manner; he insisted upon and 
secured the humane treatment of their 


THOMAS M. ANDERSON. 


Spanish prisoners: and he kept a watch- 
ful eve upon their intrigues with foreign 
powers, Ww hich they almost at once began. 

Taken altogether, it was a most diffieult 
position, and required all the best talents 
of the statesman and diplomatist. sut 
the admiral proved himself to be both in 
high degree, and kept the whole situation 
always in hand, never losing the mastery 
for a moment So the slow days wore 
by. Very slow and very anxious they 
must have been to a victorious sailor sud 
denly charged with vast responsibilities, 
with hostile European powers on one side, 


and dangerous and untrustworthy su 
porters on the other. Very often mus 
he have thought of the seven thousan, 

miles which separated him from hom: 
as he paced the deck, counting the days 
which lay between him and the coming 
of re-enforcements. For the re-enfores 

ments were very slow in starting, owing t 

the great delay in getting transports an 

mobilizing the troops at San Francise: 

So deliberate did the movements seem, si 
many were the announcements of depart 

ure, only to be followed by postponement, 
that the country began to grow restive 

and there were mutterings about the ap 
parent abandonment of Dewey and the 
fate of Gordon at Khartoom. 

But the delays which undoubtedly ex 
isted were due to the surprise of Dewey's 
victory, to the magnitude of its results, 
and to the unreadiness of the military 
organization to meet such an emergency 
Admiral Dewey had asked on May 13 
for 5000 men, and needed, of course, fresh 
ammunition and naval re-enforecements 
as well. Three weeks elapsed after the 
eventful Ist of May before the cruiser 
Charleston lett San Franciseo, and then 
she went without the troops. The three 
transports the City of Pekin, Australia 
and City of Sydney finally got off on 
May 25, earrving the First California and 
Second Oregon regiments of volunteers 
five companies of the Fourteenth Infan 
try United States regulars, a detachment 
of California artillery—in all, 115 officers 
and 2386 enlisted men—under General 
Anderson, the division commander, They 
joined the Charleston at Honolulu, where 
she was waiting for them, and started 
thence on June 4 As soon as they were 
clear of the land Captain Glass of the 
Charleston opened the sealed orders 
brought to him by the Pekin, and found 
that he was directed to stop at the La 
drones on his way to Manila and capture 
the island of Guam. The course was then 
shaped toward the first land seen by Ma 
gellan after his long wandering over the 
wastes of the Pacific. and on June 20, at 
daylight, the American ships were off the 
island They looked in at the port of 
Agana, the capital, found no vessels there 
nor any sign of a Spanish foree, and s 
proceeded to the other port of San Luis 
le Apra, where rumors at Honolulu had 
placed a Spanish gunboat and soldiers 
When they reached the harbor, shut i 
by Apepas Island and the peninsula o 
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rote, the Charleston suddenly 


WAR 


sappeared from the sieht of 
e watehing eyes on the troop 
ips. She had plunged boldly 
following the deep, narrow, 
nd tortuous channel hedged by 
val reefs. Against the gray 
the cliffs, with 
idden rain-squalls coming and 


id greens of 


oing, the lead-colored cruiser 
ould 
e transports 
white 


oving against the cliffs, 


out from 
last 
discovered 
Then 
the white spots were discovered 
on the 
structure of the Charleston. and 

Was apparent that the cruiser 


made 
At 


Was 


not be 
some- 


ing 


to be the boats super- 


as going steadily in Pres 
the 


vessel beyond Apepas, and 


ently she made out masts 


the spirits of the crew rose at 
hope of an action. Then 
the of 
island, and disappointment fell 
ipon them when they diseoy- 


the 


they rounded end the 


ered that the longed-for enemy 
vas only a peaceful Japanese 
brigantine. No tight there. On 


the eruiser crept through the 
dangerous waters, past old Fort 
Santiago. No sound. no move 

All as 


think, as in 


ment, no enemy there 
quiet, one would 
On again, and now the 
Fort Santa 
Cruz, and opened sharply with her three 
pounders, 


Magellan’s day. 
Charleston was Opposite 
The guns eracked, the shells 
vhistled over the fort, a dozen shots were 
fired, there was no reply, and in five min 
ites the only action seen by Guam was 
over. The Charleston slipped along a 
ttle farther, ever more slowly, and at 
ast stopped. Soon boats put off from 
the the port 
and some other Spanish officers came on 
the Charleston. 
apologize in the best Spanish manner for 
the 
‘What salute?” 
It appeared that they referred to 
Make 
fired 
Our countries are at war, and 


Poor Spanish 


eaptain ot 


the shore, and 


Thev began to 


American 
said Captain 


their inability to return 

salute.” 
(7lass 
the shelling of Fort Santa Cruz 
no mistake,” said Captain Glass: 
no salute. 
those were hostile shots.” 
officers, stranded far away in the dim Pa 


ellie! They had heard no news of war, 


ind now they were prisoners. Then Cap 


tain Glass demanded the Governor. who 


FRANCIS V. GREENE 


was at Agafa,and paroled his suddenly 
acquired prisoners to go ashore and get 
him. This brought a pause in the opera- 
tions, and the three transports were con- 
voyed in and anchored near the cruiser 
As evening drew message arrived 
from the Governor, stating that the mili 


on a 


tary regulations of Spain forbade his going 
aboard an enemy's ship, and that he would 
be happy to see the American commander 
at his office. This characteristic exhibi- 
tion of pompous Spanish etiquette and of 
piteous inability to recognize facts made 
the American 


anger and amusement. 


captain hesitate between 
But good-nature 
the sense of 


and humor prevailed, and 


word was sent to the Governor that the 
captain or some officer representing him 
would Cail The 


next morning Lieutenant Braunersreuth 


on the following day 


er went ashore 


with 


with only four sailors, but 
fifty 
marines in the background making ready 


two Oregon companies and 


to follow. Before the soldiers and ma 


rines could be landed, howe er—a some 
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What slow piece of work Lieutenant 

Braunersreuther appeared, his task com 

pleted, and the Spanish Governor and his 

The 


poor Spaniards had faced the inevitable, 


staff prisoners in the whale-boat 


and bowed to the inexorable argument of 
The 


to the command 


an overwheiming foree Governor 


had 


int of 


written an order 


the them 


and surrender them, had then penned a 


troops to bring aown 
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new masters. The ceremony done, the 
practical work which the flag svmbol 
ized was soon finished. At four o’eloek 
the two companies, one of Spanish regu 
lars and one of native Chamorros. came 
down to the boat-house, where Lieutenant 
Braunersreuther, backed by his bluejack 
ets and forty marines, received 


the sur 
render 


The Spanish troops were all 
disarmed, the regulars were taken on board 


the ships as pris 


ig) 
< 
4 
m 


oners, and the 
S. Lazaro fect] overjoyed 

EXPLANATION: \ Frese < 
Filipi ly S, Jose Santol of Spain, 

Spaniards Toud \| j= 

~ Sampaloc { the case with all 


who have ealled 
Spain master, 


were left behind. 


The little play, 
in which com- 
edy trage 
dy had = min 


close ly, was 
over, The 
grown, pietur 
esque old Span 
ish forts, the 
slender garrison, 
the ivil 


“a government of 


Ww hole 


Spain, had pass- 
-— ed into the pow 
Mt, Mani *: ( Sil of the United 
States. There 


were scenes 


whieh seemed 


MAP OF THE BATTLE 


wife, and in 
deep dejection had followed his captors 
to the Charleston. After they had been 


assigned to quarters Captain Glass went 


melancholy letter to his 


ashore and inspected Fort Santa Cruz, 
and then on the southeast corner of the 
the flag hoisted. As it 
climbed slowly to the top of the staff the 
national salute rang out, gun after 


terre-plein was 


run. 


from the eruiser, and the air was filled 
as the erash of the reports died away in 
echoes with the music of the regimental 
Then all was 
done.and the flag whieh had risen first on 


bands on the troop ships. 


the distant Atlantie coast floated out before 
the afternoon breeze of these remote isl 


ands which were henceforth to know 


OF MANILA 


to recall the fan 
tastic 
tions of 


concep 
comic 
opera, and bring 
onlookers. Yet 
behind the pathos 
of th. helpless, yielding Spaniards, and 
the stern historic fact that the first pos- 
the Pacifie which Magellan 
had given to the Spain that dominated 
and frightened Europe had passed away 
forever from the Spain which had ceased 
to rule, and become a part of the West 
ern republic, whose very. existence de 
pended on the denial of all that Charles 
and 
men. 

On 


the 
the absurdity 


only laughter to 


Was 


session in 


Philip II. represented among 


June 22 the Charleston steamed 
away with her prisoners, followed by the 
transports. 


In the early afternoon of 
were off Cape 


Tuesday, June 28, they 
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Engano, and ina short time were joined 
by the Baltimore, sent out to meet them. 
Two days more and they were running 
into Manila Bay. As they passed Cor- 
regidor three German vessels were lying 
near by. and the Wa/serin Augusta, a 
large armored cruiser, got up steam and 
followed close to the Australia, hung to 


her 


until the flag-ship was reached, and 
then broke out the American flag and 
saluted The whole movement was of 


fensive, and to be offensive without do 


ing anything to support it is not only ill- 
bred, but stupid So the performance of 
the Kaiserin Augusta went down in the 
American books charged to the Grerman 
account 


and the ships went on. Before 


them lay the French = ships, sulky and 


suspicious, the Japanese, the trim black 


English ships, with the ‘‘old red en 
sign” looking very friendly and very 
welcome to the American troop- ships. 


And then came the ships flying the flag 
they loved, and which they had come so 
far to serve There was the victor fleet 
otf Cavite, salutes 

the and the 
Support had come at last, 
and Dewey had a new cruiser and troops 
of the United States at back. It 
must have been a to feel that 


the long separation from lime was over, 


near together and 


rang from Olympia 


Charleston. 


out 


his 
creat relief 
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IN ACTION 


and that the Pekin and her consorts were 
but the first in a long line of re-enforce 
ments now fairly started from the United 
States. The moral effeet of the arrival 
of General Anderson and his troops was 
great, although in actual numbers the 
force was a small one, but it was put to 
immediate use The soldiers were quick 
ly landed and established at Cavite, which 
had been in American possession since 
the battle of May 1. Then the admiral 
faced the again. There was 
still the hostility of the European powers 
to be met. 

shown in a 


situation 


German enmity was still 


whieh bordered 


way on 
intolerable  insolence. The American 
troops had been barely a week in their 
new quarters when Admiral Dewey 
was obliged to drive the Jrene from 


Subig Bay and stop German interference 
at that point with the insurgents. On 
the other hand were the insurgents them 
selves, massed round Manila, and inflated 
by the victories won and the prisoners 
captured from outlying Spanish forces 
It was the 15th of July when Aguinaldo 
destitute of either loyalty or gratitude, 
the hand which lad 
him up, and swelling with a sense of his 
own importance, felt it 
tablish a government 


forgetting raised 


necessary to es 
_ of which he duly 
apprised Admiral Dewey The govern- 
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ment consisted simply of himself as die- 
tator, but he showed his Latin blood by 
ving die 
tatorship with high-sounding proclama 
tions, and a constitution in 


the fact of his own 


many para 
graphs, which he apparently made him 
self,and which was therefore certainly 
new, and to him probably satisfactory. 
The cloud of words which he emitted was 
of little moment, but the fact of his die 
and 


tatorship his as 


sumption of autocratic 
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the total force at Manila to more than 
6000 men, and greatly strengthened the 
American position. The net the 
Spaniards holding the Philippine capital 
was beginning to draw tighter. 


about 


This second expedition had stopped at 
Wake Island 
with possible value for future cables 
then looked in 


a barren sand strip, but 
had 
at Guam, and now, on a 
peaceful Sunday, rapidly disembarked on 


power added to the per- 
ils of the situation. <Al- 
together the conditions 
were menacing enough. 
In the front was Spain, 
an open and publie en- 
emy, comparatively easy 
to deal with. 
hand were the war-ships 
of unfriendly 
sullenly 
eagerly for an error, for 


On either 


powers 
watching and 
a sign of weakness, for 
the for in 
terference. <All around 
Manila the 
gents, supporters in the- 
ory, but untrustworthy, 
led, and 
capable at any moment 
might 
relations 


least excuse 


were insur- 


treacherously 


of actions which 
endanger 
with 


ot 


our 
other 
intriguing with those 


powers, or 


same powers against us. 

So the days dragged 
by, the admiral cool, firm, 
and Vigilant, 
ready, and 


always 
making no 
mistakes, and then, two 
days after Aguinaldo’s 
announcement of 
own 


his 


greatness, came a 


great and signal relief. 
On July 17 the second 
expedition, under 
eral Greene, which 
left San 


Gen 
had 
Francisco on June 25, arrived. 
General Greene came on the China, and 


the three other transports, the Senator, 


Colon, and Zealandia, eame in soon 


after They brought the First Nebraska. 
the First Colorado, the Tenth Pennsylva 
mia, and the Utah artillery—all volun 
teers—eight companies of regulars, and a 
detachment of engineers. in all 158 of 


ficers and 3428 enlisted men. Tis raised 


WESLEY MERRITT 


the shores of Manila Bay. Thus re-en 
forced, the American troops were moved 
forward, and the 


tween the beach 


established be 

Manila re vad, 
Malate This 
brought the lines very near the Spaniards 
and the Malate fort 


camp 

and the 
about two miles from 
a false 
alarm one night, produced by some Span- 
the the 
Whole, the Spaniards kept quiet enough, 


| here was 


ish shots at Insurgents, but, on 


\ 
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having a proper respect, no doubt, for the 


war-ships frowning upon them from a 
very reasonable range. But events were 
moving faster now than in the long 
dreary time which followed the battle of 
May 1. The second expedition had 


scarcely had time to settle down in their 
camps when, on July 25, General Merritt, 
one of the most distinguished officers in 
To 
him had been contided the command of 
all the American forces in the Philip- 
pines — both already there and 
those which were still to come. He had 
intended to bring with him the third ex- 
pedition, but, impatient of delay, had sail 
ed with his statf on the Newport on June 
27, and pushed on alone at the highest 
speed attainable. When he arrived he 
found General Anderson with headquar- 
ters at Cavite, and some troops holding 
the town, and General Greene encamped 
On 
the north flank General Greene was with- 
in 3200 yards of the outer defences of 
Manila, whieh ran from old Fort 
Antonio south of the Malate suburb, with 
more or forts to the east- 
ward, and to the swamps on the Spanish 
left 
was that between our lines and those of 


the army, arrived on the Newport. 


those 


with his brigade near Paranaque. 


San 
less detached 
The queer feature of the situation 


the Spaniards the insurgents, who had 
established seattered posts all about the 
within 
800 yards of the old powder- magazine 
fort. Thus in the line of the 
American advance lay the forces of their 
would-be allies. In order to make that 
advance it was necessary to get this in- 
tervening line out of the way. General 
Merritt, as clear on this point as Admiral 
Dewey, was wisely determined that he 


city, had intrenched themselves 


direct 


would recognize the insurgents in no way 
which could possibly involve the govern- 
ment of the United States. 
ly determined that he would have no mili- 


He was equal- 


tary operations which depended in any de- 
gree upon them, and no joint military 
movements, the difficulties and perils of 
which He there- 
communieations with 
Ag iinaldo, who had now reached such a 


he plainly foresaw. 


fore opened no 
point of pompous self-importance that he 
the American com- 
mander-in-chief upon the latter's arrival. 
This 


had not come to see 


made it all the easier for General 


Merritt to ignore him, which was desir- 


able, but did not clear the 


away from the American front. 
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difficulty was solved by General Greene's 
inducing the insurgent brigade com 
mander to move to the right, which did 
not commit us to anything, and gave us 
what we wanted—an unobstructed cou 
trol of the roads necessary for the fo. 
With this point gain 
ed, General Greene, on July 29, advanced 
the insurgent 
trenches with a battalion of regulars, an 


ward movement. 


and took possession of 
other from the Colorado regiment, and a 
portion of the Utah battery. Finding 
the trenches weak and of bad construe- 
tion, General Greene ordered another line 
constructed 100 yards farther to the 
front, which was rapidly done during 
the night by the Colorado men. The 
line of intrenchments not 
more than 270 yards in length, and on 
the right was protected only by some 
scattered the insurgents. 
Facing it, at close quarters now, were the 
stone fort, heavy intrenclhiments with sey 
en guns,a block-house which flanked the 
Americans on the right—all manned by 
regular soldiers, with abundant reserves 
in the city near at hand. 
was by no means a 


was short, 


barricades of 


The position 
one, and the 
Spaniards, disturbed by the American ad 


safe 


vance, now beginning to press upon them, 
undertook to break up the intrenclhments 
before they should be further strengthen 
ed or extended, and drive their approach.- 
They had kept up a 
desultory firing upon our lines, as they 
had done with the insurgents, but it had 
been entirely harmless, and so long as 
our men kept under cover the bullets had 
spent themselves vainly against the earth- 
works, or flown high and wide through 
the air. On the night of July 31, how 
ever, a serious and concerted effort was 
The night 
was intensely dark, a tropical storm was 
raging, and the rain was falling in tor- 
rents. In the and 
the storm it almost impossible to 
know just what happened. The Tenth 
Pennsylvania were in the trenches, and 


ing enemies backs. 


made to foree our lines back. 


blaekness noise of 


Was 


when the Spanish fire increased in vol- 
ume they began to reply to it, exposing 
Then their out 
posts came in with a report of a Span 
ish advance, and although the outposts of 
regulars staid where they were through 
the night, there can be little doubt that 
the enemy came forward, and also tried 


themselves in doing so. 


to flank us from the bloeck-house and on 
rig lit. No 


our expe sed 


circumstances 


i 


RESISTANCE FROM THE HOUSES IN MALATE 
teers fr t First ¢ 


AFTERNOON ON THE LUNETA, NORTH 


The American tr anced er fire thr 


could be imagined more trying for new 
troops, with an unseen enemy firing hea 
vily, an utter impossibility of seeing or 
hearing anything, and a welter of con 
fusion caused by storm and darkness. 
But the Pennsylvanians tired vigorously, 
and their reserves, brought up through 
the zone of fire in rear of the firing-line, 
suffered not a littl. The Utah and rege 
ilar artillery stood their ground undis- 
turbed, served their guns steadily and 
efficiently, and held the Spaniards in 
cheek. Nothing could have been better 
than their behavior, Ci neral Greene, 
informed of What Was occurring by some 
excited and not over-accurate Inessenger's, 
sent forward to the trenches the Califor 
nia regiment and the Third Artillery, 
supported by the First Colorado, who 
were to stop just out of range. The Cali 
fornians and the artillery suffered in 
crossing the open ground in rear of the 
trenches, but went steadily forward, and 
by the time they reached the firing-line 
the Spanish fire was slackening and the 
attack had been repulsed. The firing, 
which soon after ceased, was renewed in 


the morning about nine o'clock, but was 


OF THE ERMITA SUBURB OF MANILA. 
gh the Luneta to the wa f Manila. 


without effect In this night assault the 
American loss reached 10 killed and 43 
wounded, but despite the most trying con 
ditions, after the first excitement and con- 
fusion our men stood their ground cool 
lv; and the heavy fire of the infantry, 
and especially of the Utah and regular 
artillery, proved too much for the Span 
iards, whose attempt failed completely. 
Many Spanish dead and wounded were 
carried into Manila, but what their actual 
loss was it Is impossible to determine, as 
even their wild official reports are lack 
ing in this instance. 

The Americans not only held their 
line, but General Greene, feeling that the 
right flank could no longer be left as it 
was, weak and exposed, opened a new line 
of trenches, which was rapidly extended 
for 1200 vards from the bay to the Pasay 
road, This was a strong line and well 
protected on both flanks. but the work 
both of making the trenches and of hold 
ing them was severe in the extreme. The 
incessant rain washed away the parapets, 
which could only be sustained by bags of 
earth. In the trenches themselves there 
was two feet of water, but the men worked 
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away effectively 


complaint. 


and rapidly without 
They had also, as an accom- 
paniment to their labors, constant firing 
from the Spanish Sometimes it 
At other times 
it was desultory, but any man working in 


lines. 
was heavy and concerted, 


the trenches who showed his head above 
the parapet was likely to be shot. When 
the firing became heavy the Utah battery 
would reply; and if it was thought that 
the Spaniards were coming out, the in- 
fantry would join in. The heaviest fir 
ingecame on August 5, when the Spaniards 
opened at seven o'clock and kept it up 
intil ten, and the Americans replied vig 
orously and effectively. Our loss was 3 
killed and 7 wounded, but beyond this the 
whole of the Spanish firing was utterly fu 
tile. It was their approved method of con- 
ducting war in Cuba, and, as it now seem 
ed, everywhere else; but although it had 
no results, and was pitifully useless as a 
substitute for fighting, it none the 
less annoying to men in trenches who 


was 


were not vet ready to advance, because 
the commanders meant to take the city, 
if possible, without regular assault. So it 
was decided to put a stop to the Spanish 


firing, and word was sent,on August 7 


OR THE KING'S GATE 


IN THE OLD WALL OF MANILA 


that if there was not an end to it the 
ships would bombard. Thereupon silence 
fell upon the Spanish lines, and no more 
shots were fired in the American direc- 
tion until the general and final advance 
began, a week later. 

At no time would the Spaniards have 
failed to comply with any reasonable re 
quest backed by a suggestion of bombard 
ment, but now the threat had a deeper 
meaning than ever before. The third 
expedition, which followed General Mer 
ritt, arrived on July 31, the day of the 


fight at Malate, and brought nearly 5000 


officers and men—a powerful re-enforce 
ment. But the which was most 
impressive, and which at once changed 
the situation ina very important manner, 
occurred on August 4. The new-comer 
vas eagerly expected, and every Amer 
ican was on the 
which meant so 
vard 


arrival 


for the arrival 
the 


lookout 
much. Officers in 
of the arsenal heard the 
the ery out: ** There she 
There's the Monterey!” THasti 
ly climbing up, they looked forth toward 
the harbor and it was true 

there indeed was the Monterey. Leav- 
ing San Diego on June 11, she had toiled 


at Cavite 
men on walls 


comes!” 


entrance, 
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across the Pacifie slowly, not being built 


such wide seafaring and here = she 


at last 


in the water, she 


for 


was safe and sound Lying low 
Was not very fair to see; 
12- 


from her turrets 


but she was clad in armor, and four 


Ineh guns looked rut 


altogether a very formidable ship for the 


smooth waters of Manila Bay To Ad 
miral Dewey, facing armored ships with 
nothing but unarmored cruisers, and 


quite prepared to give a good account of 
himself against any odds, the coming of 
the Monterey was worth many regiments, 
and the balance of naval power began to 
come down toward his side. The mean- 
of 
stood—and by others than the Americans. 
The after her 
looking at the line of foreign war-ships 
had 


and 


Ing the Monterey Was easily under- 


morning arrival officers 


thought there been change 
They in truth 


there had been a change, for one or two 


some 


counted. found that 


of them had slipped off in the night. So 


they gradually departed until only a 


proper force for observation remained, 


the German squadron, with its in- 
threats and 


terference and ill-concealed 
insolence, was reduced to suitable propor 
The Monterey had demonstrated 
that 


his lighting-ships were the best negotia- 


tions. 
once more Nelson's famous saving 


tors in Europe. 
With meddling 
ended, with more than ten thousand sol- 


all danger of foreign 


diers on shore, and with the Monterey ly- 
ing lowand menacing alongside the Amer- 
ican cruisers, Admiral Dewey and General 
Merritt felt that had to 


the time come 


bring matters to a conelusion and take 
possession of the city, which had been 
won on the Ist of May. On August 7 
the American commanders notified the 
Spanish general-in-chief that after the 


expiration of forty-eight hours they might 
Manila, and that 


attack the defences of 


they sent the notice in order to enable 
non-combatants to leave the eity. Au- 
gustin the truculent, the maker of the 


proclamation which described Dewey and 
his men as the ** excrescences of civiliza 


tion’ who were about to cast down al 
tars and earry otf wives and virgins, had 
slipped away under orders from Madrid, it 
was said, when the decisive moment drew 
near, with German aid getting safely off, 
and 
the inevitable 


to the American communication, express 


Jaudenes to face 


That officer now replied 


leaving General 


ing his thanks, but declaring that he was 
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unable, owlnge to the presence of the 1! 
surrectionary forces, to find a place « 
for the women and children ww 
It was a manly letter, no 
without a note of pathos hidden und: 


refuge 


der his care. 


the polite and ceremonious words, H 
opponents were quite as anxious as he t 
avoid extremities if they could; and so 
two days later, they again wrote to Gen 
eral Jaudenes, asking for the surrend: 
of Manila. They pointed out the hop 
lessness of his situation, which made su: 
render consistent with honor, the useless 
sacrifice of life which an attaek and bom 
bardment would cause, and expressed the 
earnest desire to spare the women and 
children and the wounded from 
perils which might ensue. The Govern 


t] 


al ie 
or ( reneral, W ho, it Was reported, had be en 
appointed because Augustin wanted tosu: 
render unconditionally, replied with a ve 
fusal of the American demands, and then 
asked for time to consult his government 
This General Merritt and Admiral Dewey 
very properly refused. Through the Bel 
gian consul they sent a message that if 
the heavy batteries along the water-front 
kept silent, they would not shell the city, 
but Manila they meant to have. It was 
also clear that the Spaniards were really 
ready to surrender, but that their honor 
or their polities or something demanded 
a fight and a of They so 
clung to shams and so shrank from rea! 
ities that, although they meant to su 
render, they were determined to have an 
attack made upon them; and the Ame 
ican general, equally determined to have 


show foree. 


an end to the business, ordered an attack 
on August 13. 

The ships left their anchorage at Ca 
vite early in the morning. As they got 
under way and the Olympia moved off 


the English band on the Immortalité 
struck up “‘See, the Conquering Hero 
Comes,” and then, as the battle - flags 


broke out on the fighting-fleet, the Eng 
lish played the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and the cheers of the America: 
seamen rang strong and clear across the 
water. As the American ships drew away 
the English followed them a little farthe: 
out, and when they came to their old an 
chorage near the Pasig River, the French 
The 


German flag-ship steamed down behin: 


band 


and Germans got under way too. 


shot fron 


the Concord, so that a high 
Manila aimed at the latter might easils 
have struck her, and thereupon the J 
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Olympia followed 
Lhe Petrel ana Raleigh, 
and with the Callao nearer 
in,opened on the Malate forts 
Kor the first few minutes 
the shots fell short Then 


—MANILA. 
rtalité eame between 
e German and the Amer 
ean, and stopped. Tie hint 
vas not lost. The Germans 
ind French remained near 
Manila. while the English 
ind Japanese were grouped 
the American side, and 
th this arrangement the 
osing act of the drama 
ent forward 


It 


was after nine o'clock 


THE MOUTH OF THE PASIG RIVER, 
DOMINGO 


FROM THE CHURCH OF SANTO 


the squalls of mist and rai 


half past ten the 


THE PUENTE Dr FSUANA. FitoM TH 


CHURCH OF SANTO DOUMINGO 


signal, ceased firing, the in 


fantry were let loose, and 
the skirmish-line of General 
Greene's brigade rushed into 
the powder-magazine fort and 


the trenches, which they found 


deserted. Up went the Amer 


ican flag, and as the troops 


went forward they were met 


by a second line of defence 


and a sharp fire. The Amer 
icans replied with volleys, 
subduing the Spanish fire 
and then advanced steadily 
through the streets of Malate. 


with only some straggling 
shots from the direction of 


which was now seen to b 


fireof heavy shells and rapid 


Ships, ou 


passed away, the range, 
erroneous, was readjusted, 
and what General Merrit 


ealled ** a hot and accurate 


lire projectiles ” vas poured 
pou the forts The Utah 
battery also Oye ned, and at 
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Paco Passing through Malate and then 
Krmita, they emerged 
at the 


the walled city 


On Lhe Opel space 


Luneta, to see the white 
As Genera 


under a 


flag over 
(yreene rode 
forward fire hie 


neavy came 


upon a thousand Spanish —those who had 
the but 


Detaining their com 


been shooting from Paco road, 
had now stopped. 
mander, General Greene sent the Spanish 
the walled . and then 


halted his men in such a position that, if 


soldiers into 


there were any more fighting, he might 
be in a position to rush the gates. 
MacArthur, ad 


along the Pasay 


Meantime General 


vancing road, had en 
countered a sharper resistance and met 


the 


range ol 


With a more serious loss; for Span 
the 
After an ar 
two 


Spanish guns in the Spanish battery, and 


iards there, well out of 


ships, made a better stand. 
tillery silenced 


engagement which 


hearing the cheers of Greene's men 
the left, the brigade advanced and had a 


sharp action at the village of Singalon, 


on 


where the enemy vigorously defended a 
The difficult 
and the advance slow; men were 
so that at 
the end of an hour and a half the Span 


bloek house ground was 
but 


well handled and fought well, 


Lie 


ish, vielding before the steady pressure, 
retreated: the 
passing through the Paco district, enter- 
ed the city. 


Americans followed, and, 


lu this advanee of the two brigades 
upon the city General Greene lost 1 
killed and 6 wounded, and Geueral Mae- 
Arthur 4 killed and 37 wounded. What 
loss their opponents suffered does not 
appear to have been ascertained or 
reported. But the price paid was not 
a heavy one for the great city which 
fell into the lands of the Ameri 
cans and which the Spanish would not 


attack. It is 
figures, that the resist- 


vield without an actual 
obvious, from the 
ance was neither serious nor prolonged, 
and there is no doubt that it might have 


been both. The Spanish had 13,000 good 


troops, nearly all regulars, and 22,000 
stands of arms. Their intrenchments, 
supported by bloek-houses forts, 
were excellent and formidable, while in 


front of the old the Luneta 


they are said to have had more than sev- 


city and on 
Here was 
abundant material fora desperate defence, 
which, if made, would the 
Americans many lives and the utter de 
struction of the city. 


enty heavy modern rifled guns 


have cost 
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No 


such defence was atte mipted abit 
the firs 


place.the Spaniards had been deprived ¢ 


reasons are ODVTOUS 
any hope of tinal eseape by the vietory o 
May 1, and by the manner in which Ad 
miral Dewey firmly held and controlle 
the bay, thus cutting them off from 
prospect of the 
place, they were well aware that if the 
forced the final test the American fleet 
now strengthened by the Monterey, wo 

wreck and destroy the city, and that uw 


assistance secon 


der those conditions the American troops 
could not be withstood. They might ki 

many of their foes, they would lose man 
themselves, and the end would always by 
the same. But there was another and sti 

more convincing reason than any of thes¢ 

The long years of tyranny, oppression 
and torture were ready at last to exact 
their All Manila 
were bands. bitter 
people 
raised now into very deadly activity by 


about 
with 
to avenge, half- civilized 


compensation. 
the 
Wrongs 


insurgent 


the coming of the new conqueror, and 
watching eagerly for the opportunity to 
settle certain long outstanding accounts 
These native people wanted to kill and 
plander. 


a bombardment 


A determined resistance meant 
with a fierce assault b 
the American troops, and when they rush 
ed in, there behind them, uncontrollable 
and shat 


in the confusion of a stormed 


tered city, would come the insurgents, wil 

pillage, bloodshed, and fire in their trai 

The Spaniards shrank from such a pros 
pect, for they knew the insurgents, and 
they alsoknew what they had done to thess 
people now in arms. The only eseay 
was through the Americans, who would 
protect them and the city and curb the 
insurgents. So the white flag went up 
soon after the naval fire ceased, and thet 
Lieutenant Brumby, representing the a 

miral, and Colonel Whittier, representing 
the general, went in and held a confer 
General Greene went in 
the head of his troops, and General Me: 
ritt came ashore. They passed throug 
the Plaza, crowded with Spanish soldiers 
found General Jaudenes in a chapel o 
the cathedral, and there the eapitulatio: 
was and the city surrendere: 
The Oregon troops, brought up by wate 
from Cavite, landed through the surf an 
marched up the Luneta. While they we 

advancing, Lieutenant 


ence. also 


signed 


srumby and 


men hauled down the Spanish standa 
from the big flag -staff in front of 1 


| 


THE 


valls. As the great banner came down. 
the Americans were silent and the crowd 
looked on wondering, some of the Span 
lards among them shedding tears Then 
there rose in its place the flag broueht 
from the Olympia. Up it went, and then 
roke out before the breeze, the sun com 
Ing through a rift in the’ elonuds and shin 
ing bright upon it. The marehing Oregon 
troops saw it, their cheers rang out, and 
their band sent the strains of * The Star 
the 
The ships saw it too, and the 


spangled Banner” floating down 
promenade 
national salute pealed out from the @uns 
of the Olympia. 


had 


The emblem of what 


been last in place. 


were 


done 
the 
elsewhere in the surrendered city, where 
General Merritt, in the palace of a long 


Was at 


Meantime realities going 


On 


line of Spanish governors, was. taking 


possession of the treasure and the arms 
and the for the 


Other realities were the 


preparing 
ment of Manila. 


way roverh 


CATHEDRAL 


MANILA 


entrance of 


MacArthur's 


men through streets lined with Spanish 


Greene's and 
soldiers, neither sullen nor revengeful. but 
glad that it was all finished, and that the 
days of useless fighting and of wasted 
lives were over. Still other realities were 
the American troops posted at the bridges 
and approaches to the cily, holding back 
the insurgents, forbidding their entrance 
entirely, determined that there should be 
no pillage, no slaughter, no burning, no 
thing to dim or sully the fine record 
which had run on without fleck or stain 
It was 
very little 
The navy of the Unit 


from the May day of the y iclory. 
all very simpl There 


pomp and parade 


Was 


ed States was master of the great bay. 


The soldiers of the United States—the 
highly trained regulars, the hardy volun- 
from the States of the West and 
Northwest, where half a century ago was 
only held the city. Their 
general was in the palace, their flag flut 


teers 


ilderness 
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tered on the Luneta. That was all Yet in Europe as in America Presently 
inder the simple facts were many mean- became clear that Watson's fleet was 1 


ngs. The empire which Magellan had 
found for Spain in the East had passed 


v forever. Unfit to rule, she had been 
expelled at last from the Western Hemi 
sphere Unlit to rule, the war which 

had drawn down upon her own head 
had driven her also from the East, and a 
new flag and a new power in their onward 
march had risen up in the Orient The 
youngest of nations had come again to the 
edge of that marvellous region, the eradle 
ol the race, whence the Aryans had moved 


westward so very long avo 


HOW PEACE CAME 
More fortunate than the generals and 
he troops in Puerto Rico, Admiral Dewey 
and General Merritt, thanks to distance 


and a severed Cu re, were able to com 


plete their work and set the final erown 
upon their labors by taking Manila be 
fore the order reached them to cease hos 
tilities. That order, when it came, found 
them masters of the great Eastern city 
they had fought to win In Puerto Rico 
the news stayed Schwan’s cavalry in pur 
suit of the Spaniards, Brooke's gunners 
with the lanyards in their hands, and 
halted the other columns in their march 
over the island. In Cuba it saved Man 
zanillo, just falling before the guns of 
Goodrich and his little squadron, and 
checked the movements which were bring 
ing port after port into American pos 
SPSSION It stopped also the departure of 
a fleet which, by its existence and inten 
lion, Was a potent cause of the coming of 
Tore the battle of the 3d 


of July the department at Washington 


f 


peaee Even be 


as making ready to send a fleet consist 
ing of the Iowa, Oregon, Yankee, Yosem 
ile and Diaie, under Commodore Wat 
son in the flag-ship Newark, direct to 
Spain, primarily to fight the fleet of Ad 
miral Camara, which had wandered help 
lessly across the Mediterranean with 
vague outgivings about going to Manila 
but which merely went through the Suez 
Canal, and then turned round and eame 
back again But after the battle of July 
3 the preparations of Commodore Wat 
son's squadron were pushed more ener 
getically than ever, re enforcements were 
prepared, and it was known that it was to 
cross the Atlantic in any event, and carry 
war to the very doors of Spain’s coast 


cities. This fact was soon as well known 


pretence, but a very grim reality: that 
was nearly in readiness: and finally th 
it was on the very eve of departure. W] 
American ships and seamen could do | 
just been shown at Manila and Santiag: 
and there was no reason to suppose th 
they would be less effective on the Spar 
ish coasts. Spain did not like the pre 
pect, and some of her neighbors were 
averse as She to the sound of America 
guns in the Mediterranean, not heard 
those waters now for nearly a century 
It would be something new, somethin: 
which might disturb concerts and Bunds 
and other excellent arrangements, ani 
must not be permitted. It became cle 
to the diplomatic mind that Spain mus 
make peace, and make it at onee, on an 
terms. Henee arose what is politely ea 


ed pressure, although poor Spain did not 
need much pressing. The war which she 
liad foreed— no one knows exactly fo 
What reason for what she ealled le 


pride or her point of honor, had resulted 
in a series of rapid, crushing, and w 
broken defeats. She had expected, p 

haps, to make a stand, to win a fig 


somewhere; but her whole system, he 
entire body politic, was rottener than at \ 
one dreamed, and the whole fabric went 
to pieces like an egg-shell when struc 
by the hand of a vigorous, enterprising 
enemy Her sea power Was shattered 
and entirely gone in the Pacifie and 
American waters. Manila Bay was in 
the hands of Dewey, and the surrendes 
of the city waited only for his demand 
Cuba could not be relieved: Santiago 
provinee was in American hands, and 
the rest of the island would eo the same 
way as fast as the United States could 
land troops and capture ports. Puerto 
Rico was half gone, and the American 
columns were marching as rapidly as pos 
sible to complete conquest of the island 
And then there in the baekground 
Watson's fleet, very imminent now, and 
likely to be off Cadiz or Bareelona in 
fortuight, 

Clearly it was high time for peace, ai 
on July 22 the Duke of Almodovar del Riv 
Minister of State, transmitted through M 
Cambon a letter to the President, asking 
if it were not possible to terminate lost 
ities, and confessing to the defeats whi 
Spain had suffered, and the unequal cha) 


acter of the struggle in which she wa 


i 


THE OFFICIAL RESIDENCE 


ngaged This letter reached the Presi 
ent on July 26, and four days later Mr 
Day, Seeretary of State, made reply. He 
that the President was anxious to 
end the war, and disposed to deal most 
He 
then laid down the American conditions, 


the preliminary acceptance of which was 


said 


generously with a brave adversary. 


absolutely essential to any negotiations 
for a peace. 


These terms were—first. 
relinquishment by Spain of all elaim of 
sovereignty over Cuba, and the immedi 
ite evacuation of that island: second 
President, in 


the 
a spirit of generosity, not 
demand any pecuniary in 
the immediate the 
United States of Puerto Rico, all other 
West Indian islands, and ay island in the 
Ladrones to be selected by the United 
States; third, that the United States should 
old and occupy the city and bay of Ma- 
nila pending the conclusion of a treaty 


vishinge to 


demnity cession to 


of peace 


ontrol, 


which should determine ‘the 
disposition, and government 
On August 7 the 


Duke of Almodovar del Rio replied, ae 


the Philippines.” 


OF THE 


GOVERNOR GENERAL, MANILA. 


cepting with many words, but still ae- 


cepting, the first two conditions. and an 
swering the third demand in 


which might be taken as 


manner 
an acceptance 
or not, but which was evidently designed 
to open up discussion and controversy. 
But Mr. Day had had recently a thorough 
if brief schooling in Spanish diplomatic 
correspondence, and he had no idea of 
involving himself or his government in 
further debate of any kind Spain was 
to accept our demands or War Was to go 
on. The day of words, of phrases, and 
of language generally had passed away 
in the smoke of war, and now. if war was 
be Yes or No So, will 
admirable decision and creat cleverness 
and ability, Mr. Day decided that the 
Spanish 


to cease, it was to 


note was a plain acceptance of 
terms, He ae 
Cambon, on Au 
gust 10, to this effeet, and added that any 
lack of explicitness in the Duke's note 
being due. 


our and nothing else. 


cordingly wrote to M 


undoubtedly, to errors in 
transmission, or in the translation of the 
cipher, he proposed to end all doubts and 


== 
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ISS HARPERS NEW 
avoid all misunderstandings by inviting 
M. Cambon to sign, on behalf of Spain, a 
protocol embodying in precise terms the 
three demands of the letter of July 30, 


and three other articles providing for the 


ELWELL 
\ Gene and of the American f 


OTIS 


Puerto 
Rico, for the appointment of commission 


method of evacuating Cuba and 


ers to negotiate a treaty of peace, and for 
the cessation of hostilities on the signing 
of the protocol No room any more for 
explanations and notes and arguments. 
War or the protocol, that was the choice. 
Spain at last had been brought, by her re 
fusal to admit truth, face to face with an 
ugly reality from which there was no es 
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cape. 
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Shams and falsehoods and larg 


language were of no use here before { 

fact which could not be hidden any lone 
er, and she authorized M. Cambon to sic 
the protocol. 


The signing took place 
Washington, on A 
gust 12. and hosti 
ties ceased, 

This was the pra 
tical 
war, but it was on 


end of aetir 


a truce or an armi 


tice. The war w 
not ended or ove 
and could not } 
until a treaty 

coneluded, Fort 
work, under the pr 
visions of the pr 
tocol, the Preside: 
appointed Mr. Da 


who resigned 1 
Secretaryship 
State, Senator D 
vis of Minnesota 
Senator Krye 
Maine. Senator Gr: 
of Delaware, and th: 


Honorable White 
law Reid comm 
sioners on the pa 


of the United States 
to negotiate a treaty 
of peace at 
The 


ernment 


Spanish go 
ApPporriles 
COMMISS 
Don 
genio Montero Rios 
the President of t 


a like 


headed by 


Senate, and a very 
learned and abl 
lawyer of Iieh dis 


The cou 


missioners Of bel 


tLinetion, 


Paris on October 
and exchanged the 
The neve 


tiations then began, and lasted until 1 


powers 


cember 10, when the treaty was signe: 
The Spaniards struggled hard and 1 
All” Europe was W 

them in sympathy, and especially Franc: 
and Germany. 


sisted stoutly. 


The Americans were d 


ing their work in a hostile atmospher: 
with no friendly nation near except E 

land, and they did it in a way 
added another triumph to the annals 


whi 


| 


THE SPANISH 
They all 
of the highest distinction, of exper! 
ce, and tried ability, and they not only 
the Spanish arguinents strongly and 


nerican diplomaes were 


their 
Hicult task without stamblinge or error. 


roughly, but they condueted 


ere Was a contest over the Cuban and 
er debts, which ealled forth mueh dis 
ission, and a most suecessful parryving of 
the Spanish efforts to secure for those 
ts some recognition or some accept 
the United States. There 


so discussion On some miner points, but 


ce by Was 
e question upon whieh the real conflict 
overshadowed 
the Philippines. 
Dewey's victory had come with the shoek 


ined, and whieh soon 


erything else, was 
i great surprise as well as the splendor 
i great glory. No one had dreamed 
it the war meant the entrance of the 
But there 

e thaw was, there it fluttered victorious, 
ind the stream of events, so much more 


ited States into the Orient. 


powerful than human plannings when 
hey are the out- 


come of world 


AMERICAN 


WAR 


the prize and pearl of the Kast 
Manila 
of Dewey's victory, which the American 
would 
to hold it 
rounded by territory in 
all the and 
such a situation implied? 
Manila, and if Manila, 
possible was to 
well. 


But 


if we were to retain the scene 


people never surrender, were we 
alone and nothing else, sur 
other hands, 


with burdens perils which 
We must hold 
then the 
hold the 
That was as far as 
the President or the mass of the Ameri 


only 
thing island 


of Luzon as 


can people had gone when the commis 
Paris in 
the 
utterly opposed to the retention of the 


sioners sailed for September. 


Some members of 


COMMISSION were 
Philippines or any considerable portion 
of any one of them 
tled down 


But when they set 
to work, when the inexorable 
demand for action came upon them, when 
they could no longer speculate upon pos 
Without 


fellow-eitizens at 


sibilities responsibility, as their 


home could do, then 


the question broadened and deepened, 


moved 


orees, 
elentlessly on. 
Dewey must be 
supported and 
relieved. So oa 
ship and some 
went to 
Then it 

that 


they were inade 


OOPS 


Vas clear 


quate, and more 
ships and more 
followed 
icross the Pacif 


troops 


They eould 
not be there for 
Ma 


Nila must be 


nothing, 


taken, and so it 
vas taken be 
fore news of the 
could 
that 
ant place with 


rotoeo!] 
reach dis 
ts eable. 
Hlostilities ceas 
ed, and we held 
Manila in 
No one 


our 


vould have con 


sented to give 


ip that city and 
ts noble harbor 


JULES CAMBON 


wh hed the prote 


| 

The French aubasador, on behalf of Spa 
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and began to settle itself and burn away 
all doubts, as great questions have a way 
The stream of events was run- 
ning on in the same inevitable fashion. 
‘hose who had rejoiced in the rush of 
ie current and those who tried to stem 
alike went with it. The forces which 
id been let the Spanish war 
were world forces, and they presented 
their arguments with the grim silence 
and the unforgiving certainty of fate. 
Will you go away and ieave the Filipinos 
to Spain, they asked, leave them to a tyr- 
auny and oppression tenfold worse than 
that in Cuba which carried you into the 
var? Clearly impossible. Will you force 
Spain out of the islands, and then, having 
destroyed the only government and the 
only sovereignty which has ever existed 
there, will you depart yourselves and 
leave the islands to anarchy and blood- 
shed, to sanguinary dictatorship, and to 
the quick seizure of European powers and 
i possible world-wide war over the spoils? 
\gain clearly impossible. Again no thor- 
oughfare. Again a proposition which no 
strong, high-spirited people could enter- 
tain. Will you, then, call in the other 
powers of the earth to help you settle the 
question of these islands, determine their 
destiny, and establish a government for 
their people? Once more, no. Such a solu- 
tion is incompatible with decent pride and 
honest self-respect, and could lead only 
to mischief and confusion, to wars and 
rumors of wars. What, then, will you do? 
ls there aught you can do but replace the 
sovereignty you have dashed down, and 
with your own sovereignty meet the re- 
sponsibilities which have come to you in 
the evolution of the time, and take your- 
selves the islands you have won? Quite 
clearly now the answer comes that no 
other course is possible. The American 
commissioners heard in all this, as the 
creat master of music heard in the first 
bars of his immortal symphony, ‘* the 
hand of fate knocking at the door.” Some 
of them had always believed in this out- 
come, some had not, but all became abso- 
lutely convinced that there was but one 
road possible, and so they demanded all 
the Philippines from Spain, and made the 
demand an ultimatum. The Spaniards 
struggled hard. They disputed our right 
to make the demand under the terms of 
the protocol; they argued and resisted ; 
they threatened to break off the negotia- 
tions; and then they yielded, because they 
Vou. XCIX.—No. 590.—23 


of doing. 
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could do nothing else. 
treaty Was 


This done, the 
made, and it was an 
admirable instrument, a masterpiece in 
every respect. No loop-hole was left for 
any claim for debts or aught else; 
words could 


soon 


ho 
be found which could be 
strained to bind the United States in any 
way in the future. The American com 
missioners came home with a triumphant 
treaty, a very fit result of an entirely vie 
torious war. 

Much dispute and opposition has arisen 
among people successful in war in times 
past, and will arise again, over treaties 
of peace, but such opposition has always 
proceeded on the ground that the victor 
nation received too little. The treaty of 
the United States with Spain, signed in 
Paris on December 10, 1898, has the unique 
distinction of having excited opposition 
and attack among the victors because it 
secured too much and was too triumphant. 
An organization called by the strange 
name of the Anti-Imperialist League was 


formed in the Eastern States. Some men 


who had once been eminent in polities 
gave their names to its support, and oth 
ers who felt that they ought to be emi 
nent in politics gave their services. A 
vigorous crusade was begun, but the pop- 


ular response in the way of the easily 
signed petition was surprisingly small, 
for the good sense of the American people 
made two points clear to them. One was 
that a peace treaty ought to be ratified, 
the other that they had won these new 
possessions, and had no doubt that they 
could trust themselves to deal with them 
honestly, ably, and for their own truest 
and best interests, as well as those of the 
people of all the islands. <A failure in 
the field of popular discussion before the 
people and in the newspapers, the fight 
against the treaty was transferred to the 
Senate of the United States. 

The constitutional provision which re- 
quires a vote of two-thirds of the Senate 
to ratify a treaty simplifies the work of op- 
position to ratification. It seemed inered- 
ible at first that a treaty of peace could 
possibly be defeated. Party lines were not 
drawn on the question, and it was at first 
supposed that resistance to the ratification 
of the treaty would be confined to a very 
few Senators, who had been opposed to 
the movement in favor of the Cubans, as 
well as to the entrance into war, and 
were now consistently opposed to its re 
sults. But as time went on the necessities 
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of factions in the Democratic party devel 
oped an opposition which included a ma- 
jority of the Democratic Senators, and 
this made the minority formidably large 

nearly one-third of the Senate, if not 
in excess of it. It is not needful to trace 
in detail the course of the debate, which 
the side of opposition proceeded on 


three lines—lack of constitutional power 


from 


to acquire and hold the Philippines, the 
violation of the prineiples of the Declara- 
tion of Independence involved in doing 
so, and sympathy and admiration for the 
Filipinos, feelings as profound as they 
were rapid in growth. The friends of 
ratification took the very simple ground 
that the treaty committed the United 
States to no policy, but left it free to 
do exactly as seemed best with all the 
islands, that the American people could 
be safely intrusted with this grave re- 
sponsibility, and that patriotism and com- 
mon-sense alike demanded the end of war 
and the re-establishment of peace, which 
could only be effected by the adoption of 
the treaty. The contest was earnest and 
bitter, the canvass energetic to a degree 
never seen in the Senate, and the result 
close. When the Senate went into ex- 
ecutive session on Monday, February 6, 
with the time for the vote fixed for three 
o'clock, the treaty had only 58 sure votes, 
60 being needed for ratification; the op- 
position had 29 sure votes, and the re- 
maining 38 were doubtful. At half past 
two one of the doubtful voters was de- 
clared to be for the treaty, making 59. 
Just before three o'clock another vote was 
promised, and the third doubtful vote was 
given to the treaty after the roll had been 
called. The final vote stood 57 to 27—in- 
cluding the pairs, 61 to 29, just two-thirds 
and one vote to spare. Opinion as to the 
outcome had fluctuated, even among those 
best informed, down to the last moment. 
Yet as one looks back when all is done, it 
seems clear that no other result was pos- 
sible. The responsibility which had come 
to the American people with the flash of 
Dewey's guns on May 1 could not be 
avoided, and the American people were 
too strong, too high - spirited, too confi- 
dent, to run away from it. The hand of 
fate was knocking at the door of the 
Senate as it had knocked at the door of 
the American commissioners in Paris. 
To that knock all doors fly open, and to 
the stern visitant without but one an- 
swer could be given. 


Nothing remained after the end of the 
conflict in the Senate but the exchang 
of ratifications, which took place on 

lith of April, 1899, and so the war ended 
Its causes lie far back in the history an: 
character of nations. Its immediate re 
sults were as striking as they were 


In 
portant and full of meaning. What th. 
more distant outcome of these results wi 
be in the future years no man ean t 
We can only say with certainty that the 


Li 


will be far-reaching and moment: 
The war was brief, but it served to 


loose forees which had long been gathe 
ing strength, and to complete movements 
which had been going on for centuries 
For three hundred years the conflict | 
tween the English-speaking people o1 
the one side, and the French and Spanis 
on the other, for the control of the Nx 
World had been in progress. France we) 
down in 1760; the last vestige of Spanis 
power was swept away by the war of 189s 
The result was inevitable, and the Eng 
lish-speaking people owned at last on: 
half of the New World, and had shut o1 
Europe from all control in the other half 
in the great islands of the West Indies 
Thus was the immediate object and pur 
pose of the war achieved in fulfilment 
the irrepressible conflict of centuries be 
tween races, systems, and beliefs inhe: 
ently antagonistic. But war is a fir 
and when it begins no one ean tell wher 
it will stop or what it will burn away 
The only thing we can be quite sure « 
is that war, once entered upon, cannot 
limited, and may produce results of whi« 
no man dreamed at the outset. This wa 
merely as such, was not only short, b 
was far from being a large or extensiv: 
one. Yet it suddenly made clear many 
things not realized before, and brought 
forth unimagined results. For thi 
years the people of the United States had 
been binding up the wounds and tryin: 
to efface the scars of their great and te: 
rible civil war. They knew that th 
had done much, they felt that the old pas 
sions had softened and were dying. ‘Tl 
war came, and in the twinkling of 
eye, in a flash of burning, living light 
they suddenly saw that the long tas 
was done, that the land was really on 
again without rent or seam, and me! 
rejoiced mightily in their hearts wit 


* The remaining Danish, Dutch, and Fren 
sessions are too small to constitute an exce pu 
the general proposition. 
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this knowledge which the new war had 
brought. 

For thirty years the people of the 
("nited States had been absorbed in the 
development of their great heritage. 
They had been finishing the conquest of 
their continent, and binding all parts of 
it together with the tracks and highways 
of commerce. Once this work was com- 
»lete, it was certain that the virile. ambi- 
tious, enterprising race which had done it 
would look abroad beyond their bounda- 
ries and seek to guard and extend their 
interests in other parts of the world. The 
work was done, but they did not realize 
Even the Venezuela intervention, a 
pure manifestion of the new spirit and 
the new time, did not make it clear to 
them. Then the war note rang through 
the land, and with dazzled eyes at first, 
and then with ever clearer and steadier 
vaze, they saw that in the years of isola- 
tion and self-absorption they had built 
up a great world power, that they must 
return to the ocean which they had tem- 
porarily abandoned, and have their share 
in the trade of every country and the 
commerce of every sea. 


t 
it 


Suddenly came 
the awakening to the great fact that they 
had founded an empire on their western 
coast, that they held one side of the Pa- 


citie, and could not longer be indifferent 
to the fate of the other side in the re- 


mote East. Now they read with instruct- 
ed vision the prophecy of Seward, which 
foretold that the future course of trade 
and empire would lie in the Pacific. 
They knew at last that the stream of 
Eastern trade, which for centuries had 
tlowed to the West, building up great 
cities and enriching nations as it passed 
from Byzantium to Venice, from Venice 
to Portugal, and from Portugal to Hol- 
land and to London, was now to be divid- 
ed, and in part at least to pour eastward 
over the Pacific. Now men saw that the 
long connection, ever growing closer, with 
the Hawaiian Islands had not been 
chance; that the culmination of the an- 
nexation movement in the very year of 
the Spanish war was not accident, but 
that it all came from the instinct of the 
race, Which paused in California only to 
learn that its course was still westward, 
and that Americans, and no one else, must 
be masters of the cross-roads of the Pacific. 
But while the United States had moved 
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so slowly for half a century toward Ha- 
wail, the work of one May morning car 
ried it on to the Philippines and made 
it an Eastern power. Whatever the final 
disposition of the islands, whether we 
hold and govern much or little, our flag 
is there, our footing has been made, and 
in the East we shall remain, because we 
are entitled to and will surely have, our 
share of the great commerce with the 
millions of China, from which we shall 
refuse to be shut out. 

One other great result of the war, like 
the last a world result. We found in 
the trial of war who were our enemies in 
Europe, and we saw that they were many. 
We also found who our friend was, not 
as a matter of sentiment or community of 
speech and thought, but on the firm and 
solid ground of common interests. In 
the brief crash of the short-lived Spanish 
war the English-speaking people came 
together. In the light of those eager, 
hurrying days we saw that the English 
fleets made any attack on Dewey, even 
by combined Europe, impossible; and 
England saw that so long as the United 
States was her friend her base on the At- 
lantic was secure, her food-supply safe, 
and that all Europe in arms could not 
harm her. Very plain also did it become 
to all men that in the East, where Eng- 
land had been so long, and where we had 
just entered, the interests of both nations 
were identical in preserving China for 
equal trade to all. 

All these things the war made clear 
and certain. What these new conditions 
may come to mean in the future no one 
now can safely say. But if that future 
is to bring fhe struggle which many men 
peering into the darkness foresee—a con 
flict between the Slav and so much of 
Europe as he can drag with him on the 
one side, and the English-speaking man 
on the other; between the military social- 
ism of Russia and Germany and the in- 
dividualism and freedom of the United 
States and England; between the power 
of the land and the sea power—then the 
future historian will date the opening of 
this new epoch and of this mighty con 
flict, at once economic and social, military 
and naval, from the war of 1898, which 
in three months overthrew the. empire of 
Spain in the Antilles and the Philippines. 
THE END. 
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BY RUSSELL 


xe are the Muses, and where Freedom is 


They follow, as the thrushes follow spring, 


Leaving the old lands songless there behind: 
Parnassus disenchanted suns its woods, 

Empty of every nymph: for they have flown, 
And now on new Sierras think to set 

Their wandering court and thrill the world anew 
Where the Republic babbling waits its speech, 


And but the prelude of its mighty song 

As vet has sounded. Therefore would ] Woo 
Apollo to the land I love; ‘tis vain: 

Unknown he spies on us; and if my verse 
Ring not the empyrean round and round, 

*Tis that the feeble oat is few of stops. 

The noble theme awaits its nobler bard. 

Then how all air will quire to it, and all 

The great dead listen, America!—For lo, 

Diana of the nations hath she lived 

Remote, and hoarding her own happiness 

In her own land, the land that seemed her first 
An exile, where her bark was cast away, 

Till maiden grew the backward-hearted child, 
And on that sea whose waves were memories 
Turned her young shoulder, looked with steadfast eves 
Upon her wilderness, her woods, her streams: 


Inland she ran, and gathering virgin joy 
Followed her shafts afar from humankind. 

And if sometimes her isolation drooped 

And yearning woke in her, she put it forth 
With a high boast and with a sick disdain; 
Actwons fleeing, into antlers branched 

The floating tresses of her faney, and far 

Her arrows smote them with a bleeding laugh. 
O vain and virgin, O the fool of love! 

Lo now, her children gather round her knee. 
For stricken by her path lay one that vext 

Her maiden calm; she reached a petulant hand; 
Hated humanity thronged her, not uncalled. 
The two edged sword, how came it in her hand? 
The sword that slays the holder if he withhold, 
That none can take, or having taken drop, 

The sword is in thy hand, America! 

The wrath of God, that fillets thee with lightnings, 
America! Strike then: the sword departs. 

Ah God, once more may men crown evil days 
With glorious death, upholding a great cause! 
I deemed it fable: not of them am I: 

Yet if they loved thee on the loud May-day 
Who with exultant thunder wreathed the Flag, 
With thunder and with victory,—if they 

Who on the third most glorious of our Fourths 
Along the seaboard mountains swept, a storm 
Triumphant, strewing far the wrecks of Spain,— 
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And they who up the Cuban jungles charged 
And won, unordered save of challenging death, — 
If these thy sons have loved thee, and have set 
Santiago and Manila like new stars 

Crowding thy tield of blue, and terror perched 
Like eagles on thy banners, O not less 

I love thee, who but prattle in the prime 


Of thrushes, and trout-lilies, and young eyes, 


Thine also, weaving sonnet-nets to catch 
Uncaptured and unflying, the Wings of song. 


TRANSITIONAL, 
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f|XHE day came when old Daniel Pey- 
| ser could no longer withstand his 
wife’s desire for a wider social sphere 
and a horizon blacker with advancing 
For there were seven daugh- 
not a man to the paek. In 
deed, there had been only one marriage 


bachelors. 


ters, and 


in the whole Portsmouth congregation 


during the last five vears, and the Chris 
tian papers had had reports of the novel 
ceremony, with the ritual bathing of the 
bride and the breaking of the glass un- 
der the bridegroom's heel. To Mrs. Pey- 
ser, brought up amid the facile pairing 
of the Russian pale, this congestion of 
celibacy approached immorality. 

Portsmouth with its careless soldiers 
and sailors might be an excellent town 
for pawnbroking, especially when one was 
not too punctiliously aeceptant of the 
ethics of the heathen, but as a market 
for maidens—even with dowries and 
pretty faces — it was hopeless. But it 
was not emporium for 
bachelors that London appealed. It was 
ie natural goal of the provincial Jew, 
ie reward of his industry. The 
had all drifted to the mighty 
magic city, whose fascination survived 
even cheap excursions to it. 

Would father deny that they had now 
made enough to warrant that migration ? 
No, father would not deny it. Ever since 
i¢ had left Germany as a boy he had 
een saving money, and his surplus he 
iad shrewdly invested in the neighbor 
ing soil of Southsea, fast growing into 

watering-place. 
thousand 
dowry, he 


estate. 


wholly as an 


t best 


people 


Even allowing three 
for each 
still 


pounds 
would 


daughter's 
have a goodly 


ZANGWILL 


Was there any social reason why they 
should not cut as great a dash as the 
Benjamins or the Rosenweilers? No. fa 
ther would not deny that his girls were 
prettier and more polished the 
daughters of these pioneers, especially 
when six of them crowded around the 
Stern granite figure, arguing, imploring, 
cajoling, kissing. 


than 


‘But I don’t see why we shduld waste 
the money,” he urged, with the cautious 
instinets of early poverty. 

“Waste!” and the pretty 
reproachful Oh’s!” 

* Yes, waste!” he retorted. ‘‘In India 
one treads on diamonds and gold. but in 
London the land one treads on costs dia 
monds and gold.” 


lips made 


‘But are we never to have a grand- 
son?” cried Mrs. Peyser, 

The Indian item was left unquestioned, 
so that little Schnapsie, whose childish 
imagination was greatly impressed by 
these eventful family debates, had for 
years a vivid picture of picking her way 
with bare feet over sharp- pointed dia 
monds and pebbly gold. Indeed, long 
after she had learned to wonder at her 
father’s naive geography the word “ In- 
dia” always shone for her with barbaric 
splendor. 

Environed by so much persistent fem- 
ininity, the rugged elderly toiler was at 
last nagged into accepting a leisured life 
in London, 

II. 

And so the family spread its wings joy- 
fully and migrated to the wonder-town. 
Only its head and tail—old Daniel and 
little Schnapsie—felt the least sentiment 
for the things left behind. Old Daniel 
left the dingy synagogue to whose presi- 
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dency he had mounted with the fattening 
of his purse, and in which he bought for 
himself, or those he delighted to honor, 
the choicest 


privileges of ark - opening 
or seroll 


bearing; left the cronies who 
dropped in to play ‘* Klobbiyos ” 
day afternoons; 


on Sun- 
left the bustling lucra- 
tive Saturday nights in the shop when 
the heathen housewives came to redeem 
their Sabbath finery. 

And little Schnapsie—who was only 
eleven, and not keen about husbands— 
left the twinkling tarry harbor, with its 
heroic hulks and modern men - of - war, 
amid which the half-penny steamer plied; 
left the great waves that smashed on the 
pebbly beach, and the friendly moon that 
threw shimmering paths across their tran- 
quillity; left the narrow lively streets in 
which she had played, and the school in 
which she had always headed her class, 
and the salt wind that blew over all. 

Little Schnapsie was only Schnapsie 
to her father. Her real name was Flor- 
ence. The four younger girls all bore 
pagan names— Sylvia, Lily, Daisy, Flor- 
ence—symbolic of the influence upon the 
family councils of the three elder girls, 
grown to years of diseretion and disgust 
with their own Leah, Rachael, and Re- 
becca. Between these two strata of girls 

Jewish and pagan—two boys had inter- 
vened, but their stay was brief and _ piti- 
ful, so that all this plethora of progeny 
had not provided the father with a male 
mourner to say the Kaddish. But it seem- 
ed likely a grandson would not long be 
awanting, for the eldest girl was twenty- 
five, and all were good-looking. As if in 
irony, the Jewish group was blond, almost 
Christian, in coloring (for they took after 
the Teuton father), while the pagan group 
had characteristically Oriental traits. In 
little Schnapsie these Eastern charms—a 
whit heavy in her sisters—were repeated 
in a key of exquisite refinement. The 
thick black eyebrows and hair were soft 
as silk, dark dreamy eyes suffused her 
»val face with poetry, and her skin was 
like dead ivory flushing into life. 


Ill. 

The first year at Highbury, that gen- 
teel suburb in the north of London, was 
an enchanted ecstasy for the mother and 
the Jewish group of girls, taken at once 
to the bosom of a great German clan, and 
admitted to a new world of dances and 
dinners, of ‘‘at homes” and theatres 
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and card parties. The eldest of the pagan 
group, Sylvia—tyrannically kept young 
in the interests of her sisters—was the 
only one who grumbled at the change 
for Lily and Daisy found sufficient gai: 
in the prospect of replacing the elder 
group when it should have passed away 
inan odor of orange blossom. The scent 
of that was always in the air, and Mrs 
Peyser and her three hopefuls sniffed 
night and day. 

no; Rebecca shall have him.” 

‘Not me! Iam not going to marry a 
man with carroty hair. Leah's the eldest 
it’s her turn first.” 

* Thank my dear. 
away what you haven't got.” 

Every new young man who showed tli 
faintest signs of liking to drop in pro 
voked a similar semi-facetious but also 
semi-serious cauvassing—his person, his 
income, and the girl to whom he should 
be allotted supplying the sauce of ever 
meal at which he—or his fellow—was not 
present. 

Thus, whether in the flesh or the spirit 
the Young Man—for so many of him ap 
peared on the scene that he hovered in thi 
air rather as a type than 
—was a permanent guest 
table. 

3ut all this new domestic excitement 
did not compensate little Schnapsie fo. 
her moonlit waters and the strange ships 
that came and went with their cargo o 
mystery. 

And poor old Daniel found no cronies 
to appeal to him like the old, nothing in 
the roar of London to compensate for the 
Saturday-night bustle of the pawn-shop, 
no dingy little synagogue desirous of |iis 
presidential pomp. He sat inconspicuous 
ly in a handsome half-empty edifice, and 
knew himself a superfluous atom in a 
vast lonely wilderness. 

He was not, indeed, an imposing figure, 
with his ragged graying whiskers and his 
boyish blue eyes. In the street he had 
the stoop and shuffle of the Ghetto, and 
forgot to hide his coarse red hands witli 
gloves; in the house he persisted in wea: 
ing a pious skull-eap. . At first his more 
adaptable wife and his English - bred 
daughters tried to fit him for decent so 
ciety, and to make him feel at home dur 
ing their ‘‘at homes.” But he was soon 


you, Don't giv 


an individu: 
at the Peyse: 


relegated to the background of thes 
brilliant social tableaux ; for he was 


either too silent or too talkative, with old- 
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Jewish 
Smart 


fashioned jokes which discon- 
certed the young men. and with 
Ilebrew quotations which they could not 
even understand. And sometimes there 

rilled through the the 
trumpet-note of his nose, as he blew it 


small - talk 

nto a colored handkerehief. Gradually 

he was eliminated from the drawing-room 
together. 

But for some years longer he reigned 
supreme in the dining-room—when there 
Old habit the 
cirls at table when he intoned with noisy 
after 
they even joined in the melodious mor- 
ceaux that diversified the plain-chant. But 
little by little their contributions dwindled 
And when they had smart 
company to dinner, the old man himself 


was ho company. kept 


unection the Hebrew grace meals; 


to silence. 


was hushed by rows of blond and bugle 
eyebrows; especially after he had once or 
twice put voung men to shame by offer 
ing them the honor of reciting the grace 
they did not know. 

Daniel’s prayer on such occasions was 
at length reduced to a pious mumbling, 
which went unobserved amid the joyous 
clatter of dessert, even as his pious skull- 
cap passed as a preventive against cold. 

Last stage of all, the mumbling of his 
company manners passed over into the 
humble whis- 
pering to God became symbolie of his 
suppression. 


domestie circle: and this 


IV. 
‘I don’t think he means Rachael at 
all.” 
“Oh, how can you say so, Leah? It 
was me he took down to supper.” 
Nonsense! it isn’t either of you he’s 
after; that’s only his politeness to my si 


ters, 


Didn't he say the bouquet was for 


mes 


‘Don't be so silly, Rebecea, 
Know you 


You 
have him. The eldest 


must take precedence.” 


ean't 


This changed tone indicated their hum- 
bler attitude towards the Young Man 
the years went by. 


as 
For the first young 
man did not propose, either to the sister 
hood en bloc or to a particular sister. 
And his example was followed by his 
successors. In fact, a procession of young 
men passed and through the 
house, or danced with the girls at balls. 
Without a single application for any of 
these many hands. 


repassed 


And the first season 
passed into the second, and the second 
into the third, with tantalizing mirages of 
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marriage. Balls, dances, dinners. a uni 
verse of nebulous matrimonial matter on 
the vw hirl, but 
an 


never the shot-otf star of 
Mrs. Peyser’s hair be 
faster. 


engagement! 


gan to whiten She even surrep 


titiously called in the Shadchan, or rat} 
er surrendered to his solicitations. 

** Pooh! 
he declared, rubbing his hands. 
hundreds of 


Not find any one suitable? 
have 
young men on my books, 
just your sort, real gentlemen.” 

At first 
applications from such a source, 


not done in their set. they said. 


the girls refused to consider 


It was 


Mrs. Peyser snorted sceptically. ‘*Oh, 
indeed! and pray how did those Rosen 
weiler girls find husbands 2” 

“Oh yes, the Rosenweilers!” They 
shrugged their shoulders; they knew they 
had not that disadvantage of hideousness. 

Nevertheless they lent an ear to 

filtered through 
under pretence of de 


the 


agents suggestions as 


the mother, though 
riding them. 

But the day came when even that pre 
tence was dropped, and with broken spirit 
they waited eagerly for each new possi 
bility. And with the passing of the years 
the Young Man aged. 
less gentlemanly, poorer, 


He rrew balder, 


Once, indeed, he turned up as a hand- 
some and wealthy 
time it that rejected in a 
unanimous sisterly shudder. 


Christian, but this 


was he was 
Kive slow 
years wore by, then of a sudden the luck 
changed. A water-proof manufacturer 
on the sunny side of forty appeared, the 
long glacial epoch was broken up, and the 
first orange blossom ripened for the Pey- 
ser household. 

It was Rebecca, the youngest of the 
Jewish group, who proved the pioneer to 
the canopy, but her marriage gave a new 
lease of youth even to the And 
Within a few 
off Mrs. Pey- 


ser's shoulders—a Jewish and a 


oldest. 
miraculously, mysteriously, 
months two other girls flew 
pagan 
—though Sylvia was not yet formally 
* ent.” 

And though Leah, the first-born. still 
remained unchosen, yet Svlvia’s marriage 
to a Bayswater household had raised the 
family status, and provided a better field 
for operations. 
zen off, 

But he returned. For despite all these 
auguries and auspices another arctic win- 
ter set in. No orange blossoms, only 
desolate lichens of fruitless flirtation. 


The Shadechan was fro 
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Gradually the pagan group pushed its 
way into unconcealable womanhood. The 
problem darkened all the horizon. 

Young Man grew middle-aged again. 


The 
He 
wanted old Daniel 
to set him upin business. Even this seem 
ed barren fine ladyhood, 
and Leah might have even 


lost all his money; he 
better than a 
harked back 
to the parental pawn-shop had not anoth 
er sudden epidemic of felicity married off 
all save little Schnapsie within eighteen 
months. Mrs. Peyser was knocked breath- 
less by all these shocks. First a rich Ger- 
man banker, then a prosperous solicitor 
(for Leah), then a Cape financier—any 
one in himself eateh enough to * 
out the eyes” 


gouge 
of the neighbors. 

‘I told you so,” she said, her portly 
bosom swelling portlier with exultation 
as the sixth bride was whirled off in a 
the Highbury villa, 
while the other five sat around in radiant 


matronhood. ‘I told to 


rice show er from 


you come to 


London.” 

Daniel pressed her hand in gratitude 
for all the happiness she had given her- 
self and the girls. 

“Tf it were not for Florence,” 
on wistfully. 

little Schnapsie!” sighed Daniel. 
Somehow he felt he would have preferred 
her hymeneal felicity to all these mar- 
vellous marriages. 


she went 


For there had grown 
up a strange sympathy between the poor 
lonely old man, now nearly seventy, and 
his little girl, now twenty-four. They 
never conversed except about common- 
places, but somehow he felt that her pres- 
ence warmed the air. And she—she di- 
vined his solitude, albeit dimly; had an 
intuition of what life had been for him in 
the days before she was born: the long 
days behind the counter, the risings in 
the gray dawn to chant orisons and don 
phylaeteries ere the pawn-shop opened, 
the lengthy prayer and the swift supper 
when the shutters were at last put up—all 
the bare on which this 
prosperity had been sown. 


rock floriage of 
And long 
after the others had dropped kissing him 
good - night, she would tender her lips, 
partly because of the necessary domestic 
fiction that she was still a baby, but also 
because she felt instinctively that the kiss 
counted in his life. 

Through all these years of sordid squab- 
bles and canvassings and weary waiting, 
all those endless scenes of hysteria en- 
gendered by the mutual friction of all 
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that close-packed femininity, poor Selina 
sie had lived, shuddering. Sometimes 
sense of the pathos of it all, of the traged 
She re 
gretted every inch she grew, it seemed | 
shame her celibate sisters so. She clune 
willingly to short skirts until she was 
age, wore her long raven hair in a )! 
with a red ribbon. 
** Well, Florence,” said Leah, genia}] 

when the last outsider at Daisy’s weddin: 


You 


of women’s lives, swept over her. 


ral 


had departed,** it’s your turn next. 
better hurry up.” 

Thank said Florence, coldly 
‘*T shall take my own time; fortunate 
there is no one beliind me.” 

Humph!” Leah, playing 
her diamond rings. ‘‘ It don’t do to be ti 
particular. Why don’t you come aroun: 
and see me sometimes?” 

* There 


murmured 


you,” 


said 


are sO many of you 


She 


how 
was hot at 
tracted by the solicitors and traders 

whose society and carriages her motli 
lolled luxuriously, 


Florence. 


and she 
matronly airs of her sisters. 


resented 
With Leal 
however, she was conscious of a different 
and more paradoxical provocation. Leal 
had an ineredible air of juvenility. A 
those unthinkable, innumerable years |it 
tle Schnapsie had conceived of her eldest 
sister as an old maid, hopeless, senesceit 
despite the wonderful belt that had kept 
her figure dashing; but now that she wa 
married she had become the girlish brid: 
kittenish, irresistible, while little Schinap 
sie was the old maid, the sister in pei 
of being passed by. And indeed she f« 
herself appallingly ancient, premature!) 
aged by her long stay at seventeen. 

‘* Yes, you are right, Leah,” she said 
pensively, with a touch of malice. ‘To 
morrow I shall be twenty-four.” 

What?” shrieked Leah. 

“Yes.” Florence said obstinate) 
oh, how glad I shall be!” She 
‘aised her arms exultingly and stretched 
herself, as if shooting up seven years 
soon as the pressure of her sisters was 1 


moved. 

you hear, mother?” whispere 
Leah. ‘‘ That fool of a Florence is go 
ing to celebrate her twenty-fourth birth 
day. Not the slightest consideration fo 
us!” 

‘T didn’t say I would celebrate it pub 
licly,” said Florence. ** Besides,” 
gested, smiling, ‘‘ very soon people wil 
forget Lam not the eldest.” 


she sug 
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“Then your folly will recoil on your 
own head,” said Leah. 

Little Schnapsie gave a devil-may-care 

rug—a Ghetto trait that still clung to 
| the sisters. 

Yes,” added Mrs. Peyser. Think 

hat it will be in ten years’ time!” 

**T shall be thirty-four,” said Florence, 
nperturbably. Another little smile lit 
ip the dreamy eyes. ‘* Then I shall be 
ie eldest.” 

**Madness!” cried Mrs. Peyser, aloud, 
forgetting that her daughters’ husbands 

about. ‘God forbid I should live 
to see any girl of mine thirty-four!” 

Hush, mother!” said Florence, quiet- 

‘*T hope vou will; indeed, I am sure 
you will, for shall never marry. So don't 
bother to put me on the books 
the market. Good-night.” 

She sought out poor Daniel, who, awed 
by the culture and standing of his five 
sons-in-law, not to speak of the guests, 
vas hanging about the deserted supper- 
oom, smoking cigar after cigar, much to 
the disgust of the caterer’s men, 
were waiting to spirit away the box. 

Having duly kissed her father, little 
Schnapsie retired to bed to read Brown- 
ng’s love-poems. Her mother had to 
take a glass of champagne to restore her 
ruffled nerves to the appropriate ec 
stasy. 


ere 


I'm not on 


who 


y 

Poor portly Mrs. Peyser was not des- 
tined to enjoy her harvest of happiness 
for more than a few years. But these 
vears were an overbrimming cup, with 
only the bitter drop of Florence’s he- 
retical indifference to the Young Man. 
Knvironed by the six households which 
had begotten, Mrs. Peyser breathed 
that atmosphere of ebullient babyhood 
whieh was the breath of her Jewish nos- 
tvils; babies appeared almost every other 
nonth. It was a seething well-spring of 
ealthy life. 
nected with these chubby new-comers, or 
medical recipes for their bodily salva- 
tion, absorbed her. But her exuberant 
cvandmotherliness usually received a 
cheek in the summer, when the babies 
vere deported to scattered sea-shores, and 
thus it came to pass that the summer of 
her death found her still lingering in 
London with a bad cold, with only Dan- 
el and little Sehnapsie at hand. And 
efore the others could be called, Mrs. 


sne 


feligious ceremonies con- 


Peyser passed away in peace, in the old 
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Portsmouth bed, overlooked by 
Hebrew picture exiled from the 
dining-room. 

It was a curious 
know she was dying, 
ious she should not reft 
had made the 
proclamation of the Unity. At the same 
time he hesitated to appall her with the 
grim knowledge. 


the old 
London 
She did not 
but Daniel was anx 


end. 
be into silence 


before she immemorial 


He was blubbering piteously, yet striv 
ing to hide his sobs. The early days of 
his struggle came back, the first weeks of 
wedded happiness, then the long years 
of prosperity and = godly 
cheerfulness in Portsmouth ere she lad 
grown fashionable and he unimportant; 
and a vast self-pity mingled with his 
pitiful sense of her excellencies—the chil 
dren she had borne him in agony, the 
economy of her house management, the 
good bargains she had driven with the 
clod- pated soldiers and sailors, the later 
splendor of her social achievement. 

And little Schnapsie wept with a sense 
of the vanity of these dual existences to 
which she owed her own empty life. 

Suddenly Mrs. Peyser, over whose black 
eyes a glaze had been stealing, let the 
long dark eyelashes fall over them. 

‘Sarah! whispered Daniel frantical 
ly. ‘‘Say the Shemang!” 

** Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the 
Lord is one,” said the sensuous lips obe- 
diently. 

Little Schnapsie shrugged her shoul 
ders rebelliously. 
irrelevant. 

Mrs. Peyser opened her eyes, and a 
beautiful mother-light came into them as 
she saw the weeping girl. 

‘* Ah, Florrie, do not fret,” she said re- 
assuringly, in her long-lapsed Yiddish. 
‘*T will find thee a bridegroom.” 

Her eyes closed, and little Sehnapsie 
shuddered with a weird image of a lover 
fetched from the shrouded dead. 


pre ve 


The dogma seemed so 


VI. 

After his Sarah had been lowered into 
‘*‘The House of Life,” the excite 
ment of the tombstone recording her 
virtues had subsided, Daniel would have 
withered away in an empty world but 
for little Schnapsie. The two house 
together; the same big house that had 
reeked with so much feminine life, and 
about which the odors of perfumes and 
powders still seemed to linger. But fa 


and 
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ther and daughter on); meals. 


met at 


lle spent hours over the morning paper, 

thi tive old quai tdelusions about India 
and other things he read of, and he pot 
tered about the streets, or wandered into 


Hamidrash, which a loeal fanat 


North 


of a 


London, 


hich, under 


the 
ige, Daniel strove to concentrate 


is aged wits on the ritual 


Babylon At 


his old-fashioned hi 


problems of 


long intervals he brushed 


eh hat carefully, and 
timidly rang the bell of one of his daugh- 


ters’ mansions, and was permitted to ca- 


ress a loudly remonstrating baby; but 
they all lived so far from him and one 


this might 


another in From 
ia’s, Where there was a boy with but 
tons, he frightened off, 


the others began to 


y London. 
Syvly 


had al Vays been 
and when emulate 

As for 
the sisters coming to see him, all pleaded 
overwhelming the 
Florence's reception of them. 
or with one of 
Daniel felt the latter 
would be 


And 


vague 


her, his visits ceased altogether. 


domestie duty, and 


frigidity of 
‘Now if you lived alone 
us!” But somehow 
alternative as desolate as the 


former. though he knew 
flowed even 


his present housemate’s life and his own, 


some 


wide rive I between 


yet he felt far more clearly the bridge of 
love over which their souls passed to each 
other, 

Figure then the septuagenarian’s amaze 
when, one fine 


fling 


vant 


morning, as he was shuf- 


about in his earpet slippers, the ser- 
hat 


instantaneous 


him word his six 


daughters demanded his 
in the draw 

The shoek thoughts of 
toilet; his heart beat quicker with a pain- 
ful premonition of knew not what. 
This simultaneous visit recalled funerals, 


Wwe ddings. 


presence ing-room., 


drove out all 


he 


a window 
and saw four carriages drawn up, and 


He looked out of 
that completed his sense of something 
He tottered into the drawing- 
crown dingy now that it had 


more daughters to dispose of—and shrank 


elemental. 
room no 
before the resplendence with which their 
presence reinvested it. They rustled with 
silks, shone with gold neeklaces, and im 
pre 


of powders and perfumes 


‘rnated the air with its ancient aroma 
He felt him- 
all this pungent 
like some more creative Frank 


self dwindling before 
prosperity 
enstein before a congress of his ow nhmon 
sters, 


They did not rise as he entered. 


The 
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Jewish group and the pagan group wi 
promiscuously seated | 
ken the landmat 
They all looked about the same agel 


narriage had 


down all ancient 


ness—a standstill buxom matronhood 
Daniel stood at the door, glancin 


one to another. Some coughed; oth 
fidgveted with muffs. 
“Sit down, sit down, father.” sa 


Rachael kindly—though she re talne dt 
arm-chair 
relief at 


and there wasa general a 
her voice. But the old em! 
rassment returned as the silence re-est 
lished itself when Daniel had droop 
into a stiff chair. 

At last Leah took the word: ‘* We ha 
come while Florrie is at her slummi: 


‘At her slumming!” repeated Syl: 


with more significance, and a mean 
smile spread over the six faces. 

Yes?” Daniel murmured. 

. Because we did not want he 


know of our coming.” 
mured. 
Yes. 
Daisy viciously. 
Yes: 


see wus, 


concerns Schnapsie?” he m 


your little Selnapsie,” sa 
she has no time to 
cried Rebeeca. 
plenty of time for her 


come 
But 
slumming.” 
Well, she does eood,” he murmu 
apologetically. 
fat lot of 
chael. 


sne 


good!” sniggered R 


herself!” corrected Lily. 

do 
uneasily. 

*Well—” began Lily. ‘‘ You tell hi 
Leah; you know more about it 


not understand,” he 


mutters 


** You know as much as I do.” 

He looked appealingly from one to t 
other. 

‘*T always said the slums were dang 
ous places for people of our class,’ 
Sylvia. ‘‘She doesn’t even contine 
self to her own people.” 

The faces began to lighten 
they felt the ice broken. 


evident 


‘* Dangerous!” he repeated, catching 
the ominous word, 

** Dreadful!” 

He half rose. 
he cried. 

The 


nodded. 


in a common shudder 
‘*¥You have bad nev 

faces gloomed over, the he 
‘** About Schnapsie?” he shrieked, jump 

ing up. 

‘Sit down, sit down: she’s not dead 

said Leah contemptuously. 


a 
ie had just 
: and in 
Py 
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He sat down. 
‘Well, what is it?) What has hap- 
pened?” 
‘‘She’s engaged!” In Leah's mouth the 
word sounded like a death-bell. 
Engaged!” he breathed, with a glim- 
ering foreboding of the horror. 
‘To a Christian !” said Daisy brutally. 
Ile sank back, pale and trembling. <A 
tense silence fell on the room. 
‘But how?) Who?” he murmured at 
Last. 
The girls recovered themselves. Now 
they were all speaking at once. 
Another slummer.” 
‘ He’s the son of an archdeacon.” 
An awful Christian crank.” 
* And that’s your pet Sehnapsie.” 
“If we had wanted Christians, we could 
ive been married twenty years ago.” 
“It’s a terrible disgrace for us.” 
“She doesn’t consider us in the least.” 
‘She'll be miserable. anyhow. When 
they quarrel, he'll always throw it up to 
er that she’s a Jewess.” 
“And wouldn't join our Daughters of 
Merey committee—had no time.” 
“Wasn't going to marry—turned up 
‘vr nose at all the Jewish young men!” 
‘But she would have told me!” he 
murmured hopelessly. ‘*I don’t believe 
t. My little Sehnapsie!” 
Don't it?” snorted 
‘Why, she didn’t even deny it!” 
‘‘ Have you spoken to her, then?” 
Why, she 
She will 


believe Leah. 


“Have we spoken to her! 
says Judaism is all nonsense! 
lisgrace us all.” 

The blind racial instinet spoke through 
them—the twenty-five centuries of tested 

parateness. But Daniel felt in super- 
iddition the conscious religious horror, 

‘But is she to be married in a Chris- 

in church?” he breathed, 

“Oh, she isn’t going to marry—yet.” 

His poor heart fluttered at the 

leve, 

“She doesn’t care a pin for our feel- 
went on Leah. ‘‘ But of course 
sie won't marry while you are alive.” 

Lily took up the thread. ‘* We all told 
lier if she'd only marry a Jew, we'd all be 
vlad to have you—in turn. But she said 
( wasn’t that. She could have you her- 
self; her Alfred wouldn't mind. It’s the 
shock to your religious feelings that keeps 
her back, She doesn’t want to hurt you.” 

‘God bless her, my good little Schnap- 
sie!” he murmured. His dazed brain did 


re- 


ngs, 
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not grasp all the bearings, was only con- 
scious of a vast relief. } 

Disgust darkened all the faces. 

He groped to understand it. putting his 
hand over the white hairs that straggled 
from his skuli-cap. 

But then—then it’s all right.” 

Yes, all right,” said Leah brutally. 

‘But for how long?” 

Her meaning seized him like an iey 
claw upon his heart. For the first time 
in his life he realized the certainty of 
death, and simultaneously with the eer 
tainty its imminence. 

We want you to put a stop to it now,” 
said Sylvia. *‘* For our sakes. make her 
promise that even when You're the 
only one who has any influence 
her.” 


over 


She rose, as if to wind up the painful 
interview, and the others rose too, with a 
multiplex rustling of silken skirts. He 
shook the six jewelled hands as in a 
dream, and promised to do his best: and 
as he watched the little procession of 
carriages roll off, it seemed to him indeed 
a funeral, and his own. 


VIl. 

Ah God, that it should have come to 
this! Little Sehnapsie could not be hap 
py till he was dead. Well. why should 
he keep her waiting?) What mattered the 
few odd years or months? He was al- 
ready dead. There was his funeral going 
down the street. 

To speak to Schnapsie he had never in- 


tended, even while he was promising’ it. 
Those years of silent life together had 


made real conversation impossible. The 
bridge on which his soul passed over to 
hers was a bridge over which hung a 
sacred Under the weight of 
words, especially of angry parental 
words, it might break down forever. 
And that would be worse than death. 
No; little Schnapsie had her own life, 
and he somehow knew he had not 


silence. 


the 
right to question it, even though it seem 
ed on the verge of deadly sin. He could 
not have expressed it in logical speech, was 
not even clearly conscious of it: but his 
tender relation with her had educated him 
to a sense of her moral rightness, which 
now survived and subsisted with his con- 
viction that she was hopelessly astray. 
No, he had not the right to interfere with 
her life, with her prospect of happiness in 


her own way. He must give up living. 
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Little Schnapsie must be nearly thirty; 
Line est « hie vouth was gone She 
should be happy with this strange man 
But if he killed himself, that would 
bring disgrace on the family and little 
Sel Perhaps, too, Alfred would 
not marry her Was there no way of 
Slipping quietiv out of existence? But 
then iicide s another deadly sin. If 
only tha id really been his funeral 


procession ! 


© God. God of Israel. tell 


to do 


me what 


Vill 
A sudden inspiration leapt to 
ave to 


rt she wait for 
would live to 
He would pretend that 
ive cost him indeed, 
pang be swallowed 
But 

Could she be hap 
alien? 
If a quarrel came, would 
Lurow 


should not h 
happy: he 
happy 
he 


no pang, 


would not truly the 


up in the thought of her happiness? 
would Sie happy 
there was the 
it in her face 


Well, that 


She was old enough 


ays 
de WesSS¢ 


must 


leit to herselt, 


not to rush into misery Through all 
these years he had taken her pensive 
brow as the seat of all wisdom, her tender 
eves asthe giow of all coodness, and he 


could not suddenly readjust himself to a 
contradictory conception, By the time 


she came in he had composed himself for 
lis task 
\h, my dear,” he said, with a beam 
ing smile, ** have heard the cood news.” 
The answering smile died out of her 
eves She looked frightened. 
‘It’s all meht, little Schnapsie,” he 
said roguishly ‘So now I shall have 
seven sons-in-law. And Alfred the Sec- 


iit ard 


her 


said, pinching ear, 
Thinks she can keep anything from 
her old father, does she 
‘But do you know that he is a—~a— 


**A Christian? Of course. 
difference, as lon 


eh?” He 


Little Sehnapsie looked 


W hat’s the 


ras hes a man, 
hed noisily 

fright 
Were her father’s wits 


more 
ened than ever. 
at last? 
‘But I thought- 

* Thought I would want you to sacri 


hee yourselt 


ing 


dear: we are 
burnt 


alive to please their dead husbands.” 


No, no, my 


not in India, where women are 
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Little Schnapsie had an irrelevant 
sion of herself treading on diamonds a 
gold. She murmured, ** Who told yor 

Leah.” 

** Leah! 


‘So 


But Leah is angry about it 
she is. She 
but I told her 
Schnapsie did was right.” 

** Father!” 


came to me in 


tantrum, whatever lit 
With a sudden ery of 

lief and affection she fell on his neck ay 
kissed him. ‘But isn’t the darling ‘ 
Jew shocked?” she said, half smiling. ha 
weeping. 

Cunning lent him clairvoyance. 
much there in 
husbands?” he said. ‘* And without 1 
on, What is the use of the race?” 

* Why, father, that’s what I am alw: 
preaching!” she cried, in astonishme: 
‘Think what our Judaism was in t 
dear old Portsmouth davs. What ist 
Sabbath here? Not one 
your sons-in law closes his business. B 
Sabbath 
ally it 
heard the angel’s wings. 


Judaism is your sist 


reilg 


A mockery. 


there, W hen 
beautiful! 
vou 


the came in, li 


elided, olides 
Then 
you, 
holy peace settled over the house.” 
Yes. ves,” 


shining presence was upon and 
His eyes filled with tear 
He saw the row of innocent girl faces 

the Sabbath table. What 1] 

London and prosperity brought him i 
stead / 


vhite 


And then the Atonement days, wl 
the } thrilled us with a se: 
of sin and judgment, when we thoug 
the heavenly scrolls were being 
W ho feels that here, fath« 
us don’t even fast.” 

“True, true.” He lis pal 
‘Then vou are a good Jewess still?” 
ha 


Our isolation is 


ram's horn 


and sealed, 
Some of 
forgot 
She shook her head sadly. 
outlived our destiny. 
meaningless relic.’ 
But she had kindled a new spark 
hope. 
‘Can't you bring him over to us?” 
**To what? 


To ourempty synagogues 
“Then you are going over to hi 


him 
He tried to keep his voice steady. 

*‘T must; his father is an archdeaco 

‘**T know, I know,” he said, though s 
might as well have said an archang 
‘** But you do not believe in—in—” 

‘I believe in self-sacrifice ; that 
Christianity.” 

“Is it? I thought it was three Gods 

“That is not the essential.” 

* Thank God!” he said. Then he a 
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hurriedly: ‘* But will you be happy 


Such different bringing up! 
ly feel close to him 

She laughed and blushed. ‘* There are 

leeper things than one’s bringing up, 

ier. 


if should 
a quarrel, he would always throw 


after marriage you 


up to you that vou are a Jewess 
‘** No, Alfred will never do that 
Then make haste, little Selinapsie, or 
your old father won't live to see you un 
der the canopy.” 
She smiled 


happily, believing him. 


‘But there won't be any canopy,” she 
said, 

‘Well, vell, whatever it is,” he laugh- 
with horrid 
bea Cross. 


back, 


imagining that it 


IX. 
between that, to 
id endless family councils, ¢he sisters 
should not be told, and that the cere- 
mouy should be conducted as mrivate ly 


It was agreed them 


as possible. The archdeacon himself was 

coming up 
in 

in 


to town to perform the cere- 
the chureh of another of 
Chalk Farm. After the short 
honeymoon, Daniel was to come and live 
th the couple in Whitechapel, for they 
ere to live in the centre of their labors. 
Poor Daniel tried to find some comfort 
1 the thought that Whitechapel 
more Jewish and a homelier quarter than 
Highbury. 


His 


SOnS 


Was a 


But the unhomely impres 
sion produced upon him by his latest 


All 


less 


son-in-law neutralized everything. 


Lis 


other sons-in-law had 
iwed but beneath 


brotherhood. 


more or 


him, the awe rana 
tunnel With this Al- 
fred, however, he was conscious of a gla- 
cial current, which not all 
man’s cordiality could tepefy. 

‘Are you sure you will 
with him, little Schnapsie?” 
anxiously, 


of 


the young 


be happy 
he asked 
‘You dear worrying old thing!” 
‘But if after marriage you quarrel, he 
always throw it up to you that you 
“And [ll throw it up to him that he 
is a Christian, and oughtn’t to quarrel.” 
He was silenced. But his heart thank- 
ed God that his dear old wife had been 
spared the coming ordeal, 
‘This too was for good,” he murmur 
ed, in the Hebrew proverb. 
And so the tragic day drew nigh. 


X 


One short week before. 


Daniel was 
wandering about, dazed by tl pros 
pect. An unholy fascination drew him 
towards to gaze on the 
chureh in whieh the profane union would 
be perpetrated, 


nei 


Chalk Farm 


Perhaps he ought even 
to go inside, to get over his first horror at 
being in such a building, so as not to be 
tray himself during the actual ceremony. 

As he drew near the heathen edifice he 
saw a striped awning, carriages, a bustle 
of people entering, a 
crowd. <A wedding! 

Ah, good! 
he must 


pressing, peeping 


What 


There was ho how 


vo in: he would see Lhis un 


known ceremony in this unknown build 
ing was like. It would be a sort of re 
hearsal; it would help to steel him at the 
tragic moment. He was passing through 
the central doors with some other men, 
but a policeman motioned them to a side 
door. He shuttled timidly within. 

Full as the church was, the e] stone 
heart: 
life they typified froze 
The dread word Me shumad apos 
seemed echoing and re-echoing from 
the cold pillars, He perceived His 
panions had bared their 
hastily snatehed off 


Spaces struck cold to his 


Vast 


soul, 


ail the 


alien his 
tate 
com 
he 


beaver 


heads, and 
his rusty 
The unaccustomed sensation in his scalp 
completed his sense of unholiness, 

Nothing seemed going on yet, but as he 
slipped into a seat in the aisle, he became 
aware of an organ playing joyous pre 
ludes, almost jiggish. For a moment he 
wondered dully what there 
gay about, and his eyes filled with bitter 
tears. 

A eraning forward in the nondescript 
congregation made the old man peer for 
ward, 

He saw, at the far end of the church. 
a sort of platform upon which four men 
in flowing 


cross. 


under a 
He hid his eyes from the sight of 


strange robes stood 
the symbol that had overshadowed his 
lives. When 
again the men were 
Would he have to kneel? he 
W ould his old joints have to assume that 
pagan 


1: 
ancestors he opened 


eves kneeling. 
wondered. 
posture? Presently four brides 
maids, shielded by great glowing 
quets, appeared on the platform, and de 
scending, passed with measured theatric 
pace down the farther avenue, too. r 
mote for his clear vision. 

stood up to stare at them, 


bou 


His neighbors 
and he rose, 
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too. And throughout the organ bubbled 
out its playful cadenzas. 

A stir and a buzz swept through the 
chureh. <A procession began to file in. 
At its head was a pale, severe young 
man, supported by a cheerful young man. 
Other young men followed; then the 
bridesmaids reappeared. And finally— 
target of every glance —there passed a 
glory of white veil supported by an old 
military-looking man in a satin waist- 
coat, 

Ah, that would be he and Schnapsie, 
then. Up that long avenue, beneath all 
these curious Christian eyes, he, Daniel 
Peyser, would have to walk. He tried to 
rehearse it mentally now, so that he might 
not shame her; he paced pompously and 
stiffly, with beautiful Sehnapsie on his 
arm, a glory of white veil. He saw himself 
slowly reaching the platform, under the 
chilling cross; then everything swam be- 
fore him, and he sank shuddering into 
his seat. His little Schnapsie! She was 
being sucked up into all this hateful 
heathendom, to the seductive music of 
satanic orchestras. 

He sat in a strange daze, vaguely con- 
scious that the organ had ceased and that 
some preacher's recitative had begun in- 
stead. When he looked up again, the 
bridal party before the altar loomed vague 
as through a mist. He passed his hand 
over his clouded brow. Of a sudden a 
sentence of the recitative pierced sharply 
to his brain: 

‘Therefore if any man can show any 
just cause why they may not lawfully be 
joined together, let him now speak, or 
else hereafter forever hold his peace.” 

Oh God of Israel! Then it was the 
last chance! He sprang to his feet, and 
shouted in agony: ** No, no, she must not 
marry him! She must not!” 

All heads turned towards the shabby 
oldman. An electric shiver ran through 
the chureh. The bride paled; a brides- 
maid shrieked; the minister, taken aback, 
stood silent. A white-gloved usher hur- 
ried up. 

‘*Do you forbid the banns?” called the 
minister. 

The old man’s mind awoke and groped 
mistily. 

‘*Come, what have you to say?” snapped 
the usher. 

I—1—nothing,” he murmured in 
awed confusion. 

‘He is drunk,” said the usher. ‘* Out 
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with you, my man.” He hustled Dani 
towards the side door and let it swing 
behind him. 

But Daniel shrank from facing the co 
don of spectators outside. He hung mis 
erably about the vestibule till the Wed 
ding March swelled in ironic triump 
and the human outpour swept him into 
the street. 

XI. 

His abstracted look, his ragged tal 
troubled Schnapsie at the evening mea 
but she could not elicit that anything had 
happened. 

In the evening paper, her eye, avid ot 
marriage items, paused on a big-headed 
paragraph. 


“T FORBID THE BANNS!” 


STRANGE SCENE AT A CHALK FARM CHURCH 


When she had finished the paragrap)|: 
and read another, the first began to come 
back to her, shadowed with a strange 
suspicion. Why, this was the very 
churech—! A Jewish-looking old man 
Great heavens! Then all this had been 
mere pose, self-sacrifice. And his wits 
were straying under the too heavy bu: 
den! Only blind craving for her own 
happiness could have made her believe 
that the mental habits of seventy years 
could be broken off. 

father,” she said bright) 
‘**vou will be losing me very soon now 

His lips quivered into a pathetie smile 

‘Iam very glad.” He paused, strug 
gling with himself. ‘If you are sure 
you will be happy!” 

‘**But haven't we talked that ove 
enough, father?” 

‘“Yes—but you know—if a quarr 
arose, he would always throw it up 
that 

Nonsense, nonsense,’ she laughed 
But the repetition of the old thought 
struck her poignantly as a sign of maun 
dering wits. 

‘* And you are sure you will get along 
together?” 

** Quite sure.” 

“Then I am glad.” He drew her to 
him and kissed her. 

She broke down and wept under tli 
conviction of his lying. He became th 
comforter in his turn. 

Don’t ery, little Sehnapsie, don’t ery 
I didn’t mean to frighten you. Alfred is 
a good man, and I am sure even if you 
quarrel he will never throw it—” Thi 


A 

~ 

— 
, 
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kiss on her wet 


} bling passed into a 


XII, 


after a long passionate 
vil in her bedroom, little Selin 


ote a letter: 


tpsie 


be as 
| to 
te. I find at the eleventh hour | can- 


I owe 


you 


‘DEAREST ALFRED,—This will 
ful read 


1 for you to as for me 


marry you. 
As 


our 


it Lo you to state 


nv reason. know, L did hot 


nsent to love being crowned by 


mv 


I now find that this consent was 


iion till father had given his eon 
the free outcome of my father’s soul, 

it it was only to promote my happi- 

ss. Try to imagine what it means for 

old of 


ench himself away 


man seventy -odd vears to 


all life- 
will realize 
iat he has been trying to do for me. 


from his 


¢ prejudices, and you 
But the wrench was beyond his streneth, 
le is breaking his heart over it, and. I 
ir, even wandering in his mind 

‘You will say, let us again consent to 
iit for a contingency which I am not 
ild-blooded to down more 
But [I do not think it is fair to 


ou to let you risk your happiness fur- 


enough Set 


ypenly,. 


ier by keeping it entangled with mine. 
current of thought 
my mind, 


new set 
If a religion that I 


ought all formalism is capable of pro 


has been 
ing in 
icing such types of abnegation as my 
‘ar father, then it must too, somewhere 
other, hold all those en- 
bling ingredients, all those stimuli to 


in solution 


t-sacrifice, which the world calls Chris 
in. Perhaps I have always misunder- 
stood. We were so badly taught. Per- 
iaps the prosaic epoch of Judaism into 
vhich I was born is only transitional; 
rhaps it only belongs to the middle 
classes, for I felt 
poetry in childhood; 
iture will develop 


know I its 
perhaps the 


recultivate) 


more of 
my 


(or its 


diviner sides and lay more stress upon 
the life beautiful, and thus all this blind 
tinct of isolation may prove only the 


conservation of the race for its nobler 
iture,when it may still become, in very 
truth, a witness to the Highest. a chosen 
people in whom all the 
earth may I do not know: 
\l this is very confused and chaotic to 
I only know I ean hold 
out no certain hope of the earthly fulfil- 
ment of our love. I too feel in transi- 


families of the 


be blessed. 


me to-night 


tion, and I know not 

dearest Alfred. sh: ll we n 
Christian life 
more truly if 


sut, 
the life of abnegation 
the 
Forgive me, darling 


thus 


we vive up hope of 
personal happiness? 
the pain I 
help me to bear my own. 
‘Your friend till death 


FLORENCE.” 


am causing you, and 


It was an hour past midnight ere the 
letter was finished, and when it Was seal 
ed the 


a sense of relief at 
fold 


would searce 


remaining in 
her, 


ly acknow ledge it 


Jewish stole over though 


Lo nerseil 
and impatiently analyzed away as 
And despite it, if she 
on the letter, would it ever be posted 

But the 
She was the only creature stirring. 
yet 


hereditary. 


siept 


in darkness 
And 


thing over 


house was sunk 


she vearned to have the 
irrevoeable, 


out 


Perhaps she might 
with her latch There 
was a letter-box at the street corner. 


venture 
herself key. 
She 
lit a candle and stole out on the silent 
landing, casting a monstrous 
which frightened In her 
wrought mood it almost seemed an un 
her. Her 
mother's death-bed rose suddenly before 
her; her mother’s voice ** Ah, 
Florrie, do not fret. | find thee a 
bridegrocm.” Was this the bridegroom 


shadow 
her, over 
canny creature grinning al 


ered: 


will 


—the only one she would ever know? 
‘Father! father!” 
sudden terror. 
A door was open; a figure 
shambled forth in carpet slippers—a dear, 


she shrieked, with 
thrown 
homely, reassuring figure —holding the 
colored handkerchief which had helped 
to banish him from the drawing-room 
His face was smeared; his eyelids under 
the pushed-up horn spectacles were red: 
he too had kept vigil. 

‘What is it? What is it, little Schnap- 
sie? 

Nothing. only wanted to ask 
you if vou would be good enough to post 
this letter 


Good enough? 


to-night.” 
Why, I shall enjoy a 
breath of air.” 

He letter and 
roguish laugh as his eve caught the su 
perscription, 

* Ho! 
So we mustn't let a day pass without 
writing to him, eh?” 

She quivered under this 
misconception. 


took the essayed a 


ho!” He pinched her cheek. 


unforeseen 
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‘ No,” she echoed, with added firmness, ‘**No,” she repeated, ‘‘I won't mak: 
‘* we mustn't let a day pass.” him a beautiful bride.” 

‘* But go to bed at once, little Sehnap- She heard the hall door close gent] 
sie. You look quite pale. If you stay up upon his cautious footsteps, and her ey: 
so late writing him letters, you won't dimmed with divine tears as she though: 
make him a beautiful bride.” of the joy that awaited his return. 


TROOPER 


JACKSON, 


BY THOMAS EDWARD GRAFTON. 


a OT geal you hear the bugle soundin’, Trooper Jackson? 
Come, shake yourself! There’s trouble down ahead! 
With a lot o’ Texas rum they're a-makin’ matters hum! 
She’s a-tootin’ ‘boots an’ saddles’! Out o’ bed! 
They're a-yellin’ like the devil down the cafon! 
A han’some lot of able-bodied Utes— 


An’ the orders is, to rip ‘em, 


An’ to slash ‘em, an’ to nip ’em, 
So jump along an’ tumble in your boots!” 


Oh! the ride was wild an’ darin’ down the bottom! 
Just sixty men, where ten troops should have been. 

Not a tremble, not a quiver, as they dashed along the river 

At the howlin’ horde of undiluted sin! 


Like a teamster’s whip the guidons were a-snappin’! 
My God! the Indians numbered ten to one. 
Through the blindin’ rifle flame 
They kept ridin’ just the same, 
With ‘*Old Glory” in the van a-leadin’ on. 


Like a catapult they hit ‘em in the middle! 
While the ** trader's” powder tore its dirty way, 
An’ the flamin’ sheets o’ hell scorched their tunics as they fell, 
4 An’ their yellow plumes were crimson from the fray. 
| But the orders was to give ‘em a ‘‘chastisin’ "— 
With sixty men, where ten troops should ‘ave been, 
But they done it just the same! 
An’ they never thought to blame, 
With the forty dead and dyin’ carried in. 


‘** Here's to you, cussin’, fightin’, Trooper Jackson! 
Here's to you for the glory that you won! 

*Twas a slashin’, dashin’ ride when you crossed the Great Divide, 
But you done it as I like to see it done. 

Your photograph’s a-hangin’ in the barrack, 

An’ your sabre ornaments the Colonel’s hall. 


When your bugle sounded ‘ taps,’ 


Then you won your shoulder-straps, 
An’ you'll wear ‘em at the final grand * recall.’” 
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A SIMPLE 


THE INTERIOR 


PART 


\W HETHER a house is to be plain or 


adorned, the treatment of its inte- 
rior is important, and should be planned 
from the outset; too often this question 
of adornment is ignored until it can be an- 
swered only by a kind of snap-judgment, 
which leads to a doubtful and hesitating 
course, neither satisfactory in itself nor 
Kither of two con 
be followed. The 


to adorn a house 


easy to depart from. 


sistent courses may 


more usual course Is 
by means of purchasable and movable 
works of art—paintings to hang upon 
walls, pieces of seulpture to rest upon 
stand upon mantel- 
shelves and upon tops of bookeases, and 
the like 


egate such objects to the collectors’ eabi 


brackets, vases to 


The better plan is perhaps to re] 


ADAPTATION OF MEDLEVAL 


DECORATION 


BY RUSSELL 


WoOOD-WORK, 
f S. H. Re is, udelphia 


OF THE CITY 


STURGIS 


HOUSE. 


nets, or to a room especially prepared fo. 
them, leaving the house to be adorned in 
itself, and mainly by means of the appur 
tenances appropriate te each room, — It is 
not easy to reach any great achievement! 
in combining these courses of action. Our 
interiors are so small that any system o! 
structural ornamentation given to 
room is apt to exhaust the resources of its 
space, and to prevent the exposition with 
in it of any important movable works of 
art. 


one 


Moreover, the pronounced character 
which the decoration of the room will as 
suredly put on will prevent the placing of 
such works of art with any freedom, be 

cause of their disagreement with the color 
form, or disposition of the fixed appurt« 

nances, or of the general character of the 


teh. 
r 4 
= 
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THE INTERIOR DECORATION 


itself. This is especially true of 
pictures which flat 
valls to hang upon, and which Cannot so 
well hang upon walls whose design is in 


room 


framed must have 


irge panels, in medallions, in spaces be 
tween pilasters, and the like. Seulpture 
ind decorative pottery, glass, bronze, and 
vory, may find fitting place whatever the 

stem of adornment 

The virtue of a scheme of adornment 
that arises directly from the purpose of 
the room may be best illustrated in the 
cease of the library, the adornment of 
hich, without question, we leave mainly 
to the backs of the books and to the cases 
Nothing is in itse if 
more unsystematic and more unconutro! 
ible than the aspect of a large collection 


n which they stand. 


{ 


of books, for no intelligent reader would 
think of arranging them on any other 
system than that of convenient reference: 
eyen the most ardent lover of interior 
decoration would bow to that necessity. 


Some books will inevitably be clothed 


In red moroceo’s gilded gleam, 


Or vellum rich as country cream 


but even the cloth- bound books may keep 
their inferior clothing until it grows too 
shabby, and the compromise of buckram 
will be accepted for many a heavy quarto. 
Yet nothing is more beautiful than such 
a library in the sense of its combined ap 
propriateness and actual comeliness of as- 
pect. The book-room of aman of taste and 
feeling is one of his most beautiful rooms. 
no matter what his expenditure might be 
elsewhere, or what artistic skill should be 
brought to bear. Books are most attrac 
tive when they present themselves to the 
without the medium of 
glass, and offer themselves freely to the 
hand. Yet ina city room protection is 
necessary, and no one knows, until he has 
tried it, how effective is the filling of book 
case doors with glass in small pieces held 


eye refracting 


in lead sash, the glass being very slight- 
ly tinted, and of rough and irregular sur 


face. The sash bars of lead should per 


haps be bronzed, especially as this process 
conceals the ugly solderings. 

The decoration of the dining-room also 
may be made something more important 
han the mere choice of a pretty wall-pa- 
per, and of a suitable color for the dado 
and for the ceiling. 


Jeauty is of many 
kinds, and the beauty which can be pur 
chased by the roll or the yard is not al 
Ways of the most exalted kind. The 
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greatest fanatic for mural decoration. the 
greatest lover of artistic 
and 


painting 
ceilings, finds the 


unon 
for 
these things very limited in the dining 


walls scope 
room of a private house of the ordinary 
SIZe, llere the 
perhaps best be made to consist in 
of the The 
so built into the wall that 
it combines harmoniously on one side w ith 


again adornment may 
the 
appurtenances room side 


board may be 
the door to the serviece-room and with the 
possible trap for passing dishes, and on 
the other side with a door that leads to a 
separate closet for the storage of «lass, 
porcelain, and 
daily 


faience too delicate for 


the complete 
enough to have SO delightful a place. 


use — if house is 
In that case one side of the room is well 
disposed of. One has only to consider its 
desigu in 


actual g line, mass, and color 


The crue lies in the treatment of the rest 
of the There is the difficulty ! 
How are the other walls to carry it off 


room, 


against the elaborate system of delicate 
wood-work which the sideboard and _ its 
There 
is first the fireplace,and the mantel which 
naturally accompanies it, and the marble 
facing which may surround the 
opening above the hearth: the 
itself and the fender, and perhaps the 
fire-dogs. There is nothing to prevent 
the mantel - piece being almost as com 
plete a motive for the adornment of the 
second wall 
tirst. There will, indeed, be space above 
the shelf. 
ing, or by more paintings than one; or it 
may be occupied by an architectural com 
position of wood-work with shelves. and 
even cupboards with doors, the whole be- 
ing in keeping with the wood-work on 
the wall where the sideboard 
All of this wood-work with accom 
panving marble or bronze or glass is un 
questionably of the nature of furniture, 
but there is much in the interior decora 
tion of our houses which does partake of 
the nature of furniture, nor is it easy to 
draw the line. When the sideboard and 
mantel-piece are treated frankly as furni- 
ture, the upper part of the work—the wall- 
panelling, the framing of the pictures or 
mirrors—will be simplified in style to com- 
port with the quieter parts. below. <A 
more elaborate and beautiful effect may 
be produced by 


accessories give to its own wall? 


actual 
hearth 


as is the sideboard for the 


This may be filled by a paint 


stands, 


its 


making the sideboard 
and the mantel-piece pass into the arehi 


tectural character of the wali-covering 


A 


Door 


This isto be done by carrving them out 
in a system of pilasters or colonnettes that 
reaches the ceiling with its superstructure. 

The other walls of the dining-room will 
be partly taken up by the window open 
ings and the door openings, by a dado 
feet to five feet 
in height, covering the whole base of 


somewhere from three 
SIX 


the wall between the architraves of the 


windows and doors, and those arehitraves 
themselves, which may be simply mould 
ed boards five inches wide, or may be 
architectural 
To these may be added some 
the 


wall for the reception of especially  be- 


somewhat elaborate com 
positions. 


arrangement of niches recessed in 
loved pieces of porcelain or the like. If 
the owner is unconventional enough he 
may adopt the admirable Syrian plan, 
found in nearly all Damascus and some 
Cairene houses, of carrying ashelf around 
the wall just above the reach of the hand. 
This shelf may be repeated several times 
over If the room is high enough, large 
enough, and stately enough, the wooden 
dado may be seven feet high, and its up- 
permost member may bea shelf. Such ad- 
ditions as these will enable the architectu 
ral designer to fill the whole room with a 
harmonious, appropriate, and tasteful com 
position, the beauty of which can be spoil 
ed only by the crudest and most vulgar de 
tails. Simplicity is all that is needed to 
insure a certain comeliness to such an in- 
terior There is, indeed, the question of 
the tint which the wood-work should have, 
and of the color to be given to the ceiling 
and to those plastered surfaces of wall 
which rise abov e doors, windows, and side 
board alike, and this matter of color, of 
course, must receive attention. 

For the present let us consider how such 
a dining-room would become very elab 
orate without losing its character and in 
terest; how it 


might be brought to ex 


treme simplicity and still have a certai: 
fitness, 

Iu a certain house the brick walls whieh 
were to enclose the dining-room had bee 
completed,and presented tle familiar form 
The two 
long walls were nineteen feet long each 


of a long octagon, as in Fig. A. 


and were twenty-one feet apart, so that thi 
two ends of the room, being parts of reg 
ular octagwons, the total leneth of the room 
was about thirty-two feet. There was a 
of the sides of the o« 
at one end, and a door 


window in each 


tagon in each of 
the corresponding sides at the other end 
The question was how to fit up the inte 
rior of the room with wood-work, plaste: 
or what not, with any combination that 
might suggest itself of furniture, cup 
boards, and the like, nothing being asked 
but a fortunate result. One important 
feature of the situation was that the roon 
was indefinite in heiglt, as it was not 
required that bedrooms of any importance 
should be built over it. Now it is a mat 
ter of great difficulty, well known to al! 
designers of interior work, to arrange 
properly two adjacent walls meeting at 
an oblique angle when there is an open 
ing in each. 
the 


small, and the two pieces which are gen 


Your piece of wall between 
window and the angle is so very 


erally of the same size are such awkward 
such a 
nothing but thie 
The 


filling of the strip of wall between tli 


things, meeting one another in 
meaningless way, that 
hiding of them can do much good, 


window and the corner is hardly likely to 
have importance by itself, and it must in 
evitably be matched by another precise|) 
similar and adjacent piece equally unin 

portant, while the two 
bined in a fortunate way by means 0! 


cannot be con 


some central feature beeause of the aw 
ward angle at which they meet one a) 
way out of 


other. There is a this, a 


4 
w Door now Door \ 
Window Window Door 
| 
: 
. 


A DINING-ROOM ADORNED BY 


Babb, k, 


there is a way out of all other difficul 
ties, and the one whieh was chosen here 


is as obvious and as likely to succeed as 


any. The room was changed at one 
stroke from an eight-sided to a sixteen 
sided room, and this by means of walls 


of panelling carried from a line near the 
jamb of one window to a similar line near 
the jamb of another, while the windows 
themselves and the wall above them 
alternate In this 


way three sides of the octagon at each 


formed the sides 
end of the room were transmogrified into 
seven sides of a sixteen-sided polygon. 
(See the diagram Fig. B.) Immediately 
above the openings of the windows a 
small and slight eornice ran around the 
room, the height of this group of mould- 
ings being above the floor not more than 
eleven feet. 
which 


Above the tops of the doors, 
of course were much lower than 
those of the windows, a piece of panel- 
ling filled the remaining space, forming a 
dessus de porte which was capable of spe 
cial treatment in The 
sideboard and its filled 


a dozen 
appurtenances 


ways 


A WAINSCOT, 


three sides of the seven at the upper end 
of the room, and the unusual character 
of the back of this sideboard atforded 
means for much diversity in the arrange- 
ment of its enpboards and drawers. 
The door in the middle was condemned, 
Finally, above the little cornice of which 
mention has been made the ceiling rose 
in a low arch, forming that kind of vault 
which called a cloister the 
whole of this being executed in wood- 
work of the same material as that used 
for the sideboard, the dado, ete. The 
reader will that much the greater 
part of the wall of this room was occu 
pied by the wood-work of the fireplace 


is arch,’ 


see 


in one of the longer walls, the sideboard, 
the dado, the doors, the door 
dow trims, and the cornice 

ous way treat the small 
flat surface of wall was to use 


and win 


The 


obvi 
to 
a worsted 
material like tapestry stretched upon such 
a background of cork veeer that pic- 
tures could be put up at any time with 
the greatest convenience. Nothing could 
exceed the convenience of this arrange 
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ment, nor its simplicity, nor the facili 
ties afforded by it for rich ornamental 
effect, and that at no very great ex 
pense 

Yet in a sense the whole thing is as 
little a part of the house—as completely 


brought in and put up in the house—as 
f it 
rought 
in EB of nearly all of 


our internal decorations, and the reader 


were a carved Florentine cabinet 


home in reminiscence of a tour 


This is true 
is not to forget 
flitting up just described is not essentially 
different he 
sees In the rooms of any of his well-to-do 
friends 


The 


that the elaborate piece of 


from the wood-work which 


logical 


more treatment is) illus 
trated in a room built as follows: The 
walls, as in the previous room, are the 
actual walls of the house, outer walls and 
partitions alike being solidly built, but 


instead of being screened with wood, they 
faced feet high, of 
smooth slabs of Devonshire marble, gray 
and of 
and smaller veins of white. 


are with a dado, six 


with veins of pink yellow tint 


This dado is 
capped by a very 


built 


light cornice moulding 
into the 


and above that is 


of eut stone wall to the 


thickness of one brick 


a frieze of tiles painted for their plaee, 
each tile being about seven inches square, 
and the of 
coutinuous their 
There 


of the word: eorbels of stone projecting 


composition painted figures 


over Whole surface 


Is no cornice in the ordinary sense 


very slightly carry the heavy beams that 
support the flat ceiling. The wall space 
between these beams is fitted with a band 
of wood-work simply painted, this band 


being, of course, just as high as the beams 


are deep. At the bay-window a stone arch 
springs across from wall towall, finding its 
impost in just such a bracket as those 
the of ceiling, 
though somewhat more elaborately work- 


ed 


n stone frames. these stone frames form 


which carry beams the 


The windows are of light iron sash set 


ing the mullions and transoms seen from 
The 


the exterior as well as from within. 
lead 
fitted with very slender and simple 
of little darker in 
color than that whieh makes the dado, but 
the do not 


these slender casings: 


doorways which into other 
are 
architraves marble a 
doors find their support in 
the hinges whieh 
carry the doors are built into the masonry 
wall in the good old-fashioned way, which 
is still common 
of France, 


in Italy, in the south 


and wherever masonry is used 
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simply and naturally. 


In all of this fit 
ting up there Is no wood except the beams 
of the ceiling (which might perfectly wel] 
be of metal, and that without injury to 
the beauty of the design) and the actual 
valves of the doors. There is no objee 
tion to so much wood as will make these 
doors, and there would be none to making 
the sash of the window also of wood. if 
that were preferred, as it doubtless would 
be in the United States. <A few pieces of 
wood are to be treated as unimportant so 
they not with 


long combine 
another to produce a dangerous compli 


as do one 
cation, Where fire can run easily, spread 
quickly, and keep concealed until it is 
bevond control. 

The decoration of the second of these 1h 
teriors is vastly superior to that of the first 
Instead of being brought in separately and 
put up as an after-thought, it forms a nat 
ural and, ina 


0 


sense, a necessary part 
a house. The attention of our architects 
should be given, above all things, to the 
problem of earrying out decoration of 
a natural, architectural, permanent, and 
safe character at a 


price not w holly 


prohibitory. A truly structural decora 
tion is immeasurably nobler, and it need 
not be more expensive than the inferior, 
less worthy, and less artistie system. And 
if, owing to lack of custom, marble-work. 
bronze- work, iron- work, and masonry 
seem unfamiliar, and the better plan is 
formidably expensive, it is the business 
of our architeets to handle the problem 
boldly until permanent, durable, and con 
structional ornament is as cheap as that 
Which is more easily portable, and fai 
more easily destroyed, 

Superior as one of these schemes is to 
the other, each of them is essentially sig 
nificant in that it is based upon the very 
nature of the room, its shape, its subdi 
its part the 
In either is so su 
perior to the mere painting, papering, 
or walnsecoting of the flat surfaces of a 
room that if is hard to make compari 
reminded of the house 
esthetic tendencies in Punch 


VISION, treatment as a of 


house. this respect 


One is 
of 


owner 


who, coneluding that the English deco 
rators were best for the flat ornamen 
tation of walls and ceilings, while the 


French were best for eurtains and fm 
niture, had ealled in the Freneh upho 
sterer. ** What! orange silk curtains with 


** How 


Parbleu!” says the 


my high blue dado?” he says. 
will that arrange?” ‘ 


i 
| 


TREATMENT OF 
Ba ‘ k, and 


embodiment of French momentary gott 
to theembodiment of English momentary 
whim, ** he isa beast, your high blue dado. 
I like ver’ mooch to kill him.” 
curtains and blue dadoes are 


Orange 
both erea- 
tures of the moment, and essentially ugly 
ones; and they are sure to seem ugly to 
every one a year or two after they are 
put in place, exactly as the tawdry fashi- 
ions of dress of ten years ago are hateful 
to us to day, patiently as we accepted 
them at that At 
tions of the paper-hanger and the up- 
holsterer are like that 
made up of rosy cheeks and curly hair 


time. best the decora- 
beauty which is 


la beauteé 
du diable, as the phrase goes. The charms 


and the soft forms of youth 


which come with a season will pass with 
it. There is, however, a human beauty 


Which does not pass away until extreme 


HALL 
Wil 


AND CEILING 


ard, architects 


old age and decrepitude, It is the beauty 
that springs from the perfection of the 
human frame. 


If we are wise, the beauty of our dining 
rooms, our stairway halls, our corridors, 
may be made to spring from the essence of 
their construction, and that without any 
If 
any one doubts that the ordinary way of 
decorating a room is feeble, is tempora 
ry, is without merit which will appeal to 
others as it may appeal to the self-con 
tented deviser of it, let him look at pho 
tograplis of costly drawing-rooms, dining 


unreasonable forethouglit or expense. 


rooms, or sitting-rooms of some splendid 
mansion in London or in an 
city. 


American 
Such photograplis are ‘prepared by 
the thousands nowadays by the dealers in 
such things, for the public of amateurs as 
well as for what might almost be called the 


be 
i 


OLD COLONIAL 
I 


public of dranghtsmen and arcluteets, who 
i of the 
interior of some notable palace of a mill 
Here of 


costly rooms will have character, but @wen- 


pay an exorbitant price for a vie 


lonaire and there one these 


erally you may note the extraordinary 


inadequacy, the feebleness, the thinness, 


lack of 


You 


of furniture inappropriate to the room and 


the real interest, which 


evince 


they 
may note also the huddle 


unorganized in itself; you may note the 
huddle almost equally creat of the parts of 
ornamentation contrasting patterns 
of wall-papers below and above a moulding 
three feet above the floor, and the contrast 
of the whole wall with the pietures which 
hang upon it, with the painting of the 
of the carpet, the 
and 


these different pat 


ceiling and the pattern 


pattern of the furniture covering: 


the way in which all 
terns ignore and contradict the surfaces 
and the substances which they are sup 
posed to adorn. The interior of the hall, 


vestibule, or corridor may perhaps be en 


HALL 


AND STAIRWAY. 
uth, N. 


dured, because the one or two ornamenta 
found in it 
power to destroy what symmetry or what 


objects Which are have no 
System of design the walls, floor, and root 
may have received; but it is almost im 
possible to imagine the interior of thi 
* living-room” to be other than ugly to 
the eve which is unbiassed by affectionate 
custom, and which looks at it without 
friendly familiarity with the room or its 
inhabitants. 

We have agreed in a previous articl 
that it is better to build stairs of stone, i! 
we can, and thatit is a pity the American 
with slieht 
building has left the carpenter-work stair 


satisfaction and temporary 


case so long supreme; -but even taking the 
carpenter-work staircase, there is someé 
thing to be said about its plan and ai 
and something to be don 
of 
There are two ways of treating 
First, it may be shut up b 


walls with 


rangement, 


without any great expense time 01 


money. 
a staircase. 
tween brick 


doors openines 


— 
3 4 
J 


PHE INTERIOR 


It is thus i 
from 


»the halls 


th differs 


na room apart, 
other rooms only in 
This ar 
spreading 


two stories high or more. 
prevents the 
lireeven when the stairs are 


of a 
built 
and is a perfectly adequate 
ingement. <A 
flight 
the 
the 


angement 
acibla 

wood, 
more 
of stairs frankly 
plan of the 


impressive plan is 
each 
to 


Ss Is cone, 


o treat as 


If 


worthy 


eeSSArV house, 
stairs should be 
he house To stow “a Staircase 


away 
curved recess of a wide and spacious 


the built 
vinders, or on a curved plan, in or 


} 
stairs themselves berg 


to take up less room—that is ignoble. 
end of 
that hall 
main flight may start in 
the hall and 
above: it may start 
as you face it, and, 
end of the 
right, 
on 


he stairway all one 
ie hall, 


be, 


may occupy 


no matter how large 
i\ and the 


the middle 


side 


of branch on 
on the 


breaking 


her or 
t-hand side 
across the 


platform, pass 


and return overhead on the so 
story the 
with that occupied by the first 
the floor that 


ve touch the seeond 


same tine 


step upward from below; 
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is fine and stately. It is hard spoil 
as that. The and 
the palazzi, the houses of legislation, and 
the museums of Europe and America con 
tain examples of this kind of stairease, 
and their plans are of great variety, 
the 


ment 


to 


such a staircase paiaces 


from 
simple 
to 
plan 
the fantastic 
up to the Laurentian Library 
The of design 
simple and obvious as possible 


square 
the complex, concentrically 
of the Naples Museum, 


scheme of 


plat formed arrange 


curved or 
those which lead 

be as 
Hollow 
posts, hollow col 
to 
other massive material, are 
nothing but Nowhere 
stairease is there slightest 
ur 
ceiling boards to conceal 
of ap 


horizontal. 


system should 
pedestals, hollow newel 
umns and pilasters, 
stone 
reality 
the 
need for any disguising, 
face of lath or 
what within, any incre: 
parent size of an upright or 
The walls of the 
adorned the 
walls of a room. 
simplicity, 


meant look like 
or some 
boxes. 

the 


for any s 


in 
about 
nor 
is 


nor 


ist’ 
stairway hall should be 
principle 
should be 


on sale 


There 


perhaps; and if there 


as the 
vreater 


must be 


| 


A PICTURESQUE 


From a dwe 


STAIRCASE AND LANDING IN 


THE OLD COLONIAL STYLE 


ling at Cohasset, Massachusett 


na 
ill, 
he 
th 
A 


HALL AND STAIRCASE 


Fr the Porcellian ¢ 


common plastering and paper somewhere 
it 
accepted as a safe doctrine that it should 


be 


the house, seems to be universally 


It was 


a Common device fifty years ago to cover 


kept away from the staircase. 


the walls of a stairway hall with a_ pa- 
t blocks of marble or 
it 
was peculiarly appro 
staircase 


per simulating grea 
] 


great bloeks of granite, and 


thought that 
priate 


even was 
this 
as giving massive- 

At all events, it 
showed the conviction that in some way 


to a 


ness and dignity to it. 


the staircase should be simple and mas- 
sive, and that slight and slender devices 
were it. The realization of this 
idea in the modern house is easy if the 


not for 


owner will reeonsider his notions about 


brick-work. There is nothing more noble 
nor more generally appropriate than a 
lined and faced brick. Brick 
be had of many colors, sur 


wall with 


can many 
faces, many styles; it can be purchased 
into mouldings, into It 
had uniform in tint, clouded, 


spotted; white, cream-colored, buff, 


cast patterns. 


can be 


or 


IN PANELLED WOOD WORK. 


f Harvard University 


yellow, gray of a dozen tints, pale ved, 
dark red, bright red, and even blue. 
though the blue enamelled bricks are 
yet of the color which one would advise 


hot 


There are tiles, 
not quite of the rain 
bow, but of that gentler iris which con 
sists of the softer grays, yellows, and 
buffs—and these tiles may be had dea: 
or cheap, smooth or rough, with a high 


his friends to employ. 
too, of all colors 


gloss or with 
patterns in relief upon their surfaces, fon 
as to those with patterns painted upon 
their surfaces, they should be employed 
with great reserve, only a few having 
yet reached such excellence that the o1 
dinary designer should feel free to us: 
them. In the entranee-hall of the Pea 
body Museum at New Messrs 
Cady. Berg, and See have faced thi 
whole curving wall opposite the e1 
trance with buff brick, except as doors 
are cut through it, and the iron stairs 
are fixed upon the surface of this wall, 
slight and thin in comparison with the 


without gloss, and even 


Haven, 


4 
= 

© 

( 

ag 

| 

4 
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THE INTERIOR 


heavy masonry about, and eres ping up 
he curve of the wall from level to level. 
, door opening at each platform, so that 
the visitor may leave the stairs ul plea- 
sure. A similar effect on a smaller scale 
s worked out in the DeVinne printing- 
iouse, at Lafayette Place and 


Fourth 
Street, in New York, and there 


are other 
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such stairway halls as 


these 


The cs 
sence of the thing is that the whole apart 


ment which contains the stairs 


is lined 
with solid material, much like that with 


Which the exterior of the 
faced, while the stairs are 
wards, and 


building is 
put in after 
as a visible addition, not, i 


deed, unforeseen. but in no Way con 


RICH WALL-DECORATION 


From the residence of Isane V 


IN COLORED MARBLE. 
Brokaw, New York city. 1 
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founded with the actual construction of 
the hall. That is a perfectly reasonable 
and logical plan, and is capable of ex- 
eellent architectural treatment If the 
student thinks that such stairs seem too 
slight and almost, as it were, temporary 
he has only to make the stairs also of 
massive material. Suppose, for instance, 
that either of the flights of stairs in ques 
tion, instead of being of light iron-work, 
was built of solid blocks of white stone, 
each one supporting its next upper neigh 
bor, and suppose that the hand-rail was 
also a massive bar of stone, and was 
supported by colonnettes of similar ma 
terial, would the stairs themselves then 
seem slight and temporary? ‘The way to 
make a staircase look solid is to build it 
of solid material, and to treat it like a 
architecture: but the fact that 


piece of 
the construction of the stair is one thing, 
and the construction of the hall whieh 
contains it is a different thing—that fact 
should never be lost sight of The walls 
of your building—they are sacred. You 
must let nothing interfere with their con 
tinuity from base to finish; but the stairs 
are piled step upon step, as their very 
nature is, and may be altered at will. It 
is not possible to confuse the structure of 
the stairway hall with that of the stairs 
without losing the essential character of 
the building and destroying the design. 
No one need regret the attempt, even 
if partly unsuccessful, to treat the inte 
rior of his house as if it were really a 
builded thing, and not .a eongeries of 
pasteboard cards; yet the would-be build 
er of a house may desire suggestions for 
the inexpensive ornamentation of rooms 
which under our present régime can 
hardly be other than boxes lined with 
plastering and pierced with square holes, 
Be it bedroom or reception-room, how are 
some comeliness and some character to be 
given to it? Is there no receipt for that; 
no rule by obeying which one may go 
safely? There is a password; but un 
happily it is not given to all persons to 
read the charm aright. The difficulty is 
that which the would-be magicians suf 
fered from in the old tales when they 
sought to deal with evil spirits Nine 
were turned to beasts for one who con 
trolled the natural forees and made them 


serve him In room-decoration the spell 
is color. It is given to-few to handle 
color without self-destruction Yet the 


one element in deeorative art which 


the modern designer--untrained, untra 
ditioned, without principles, and without 
examples, as he generally is — hand|: 


with most freedom is just this element of 
abstract color. 

He is timid about it, to be sure. All } 
dares try is a series of tints of the san 
general pervading color—two or thr 
tints of reddish-brown, or what he ea 
terra-cotta’: two or three gradations « 
cream-color and buff; a very slight ad 
mixture of greenish-grayv, and the like 
Contrast he rarely attempts; patterns 
vivid color on the ground of anoth: 
strong and decided color, such asa Chi 
nan always knows how to vive to a sil 
or to an enamelled brass pot, are not 
our modern designer's way; but he ea 
do wonders, certainly wonders, with whit 
and butf and various shades of bro 
and gray and gold. Possibly there 
something in the state of cur society, a 
once fatigued with age and refreshe 


with the thought of novelty, that: makes 
us resemble the old and ever-new civi 
zation of Japan. Or perhaps we are 


the opening of an epoch of coloring, a 


are beginning, not as our ancestors di 
with two or three crude and strone co 
ors, each supplied by a natural pigment 
but with the hundred hues which 
have inherited. Certain it is that 
cover the walls of our parlors With som 


such stuff as rough white cotton stitehe: 
in pale yellow in a pattern so faint tl 

it is barely traceable. Or we put a roug 
surfaced cartridge- paper upon the plas 
tering, and stencil the pattern upon 1 
surface of this with water-color, the pat 
tern being relieved from the background 
only by a difference in tint. Or we 
strain some rough-surfaced textile fabri 
like burlap upon the wall, and mark thé 
overlapping of the pieces by rows of nail 
heads in dull brass or grayish bronz 
W hen the decoration is to be more expen 
sive and splendid, we substitute silk fo 
the cheaper materials, but silk of a rough 
and soft surface. Instead of the roug! 
ened surface we may have a very elabo 
rately woven pattern, but then the patter 
will have but little significance in itsel! 
and very little relief from its background 
Textile quality and deiineated pattern 
alike serve but the one purpose—that of 
diversifying the surface in a pleasant way 


In all these schemes we show an extrem 
interest in the surface, smooth or roug): 
soft or hard, and in the textile character o! 
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the surface —the little checkered pattern 


made by the mere crossing of the threads 
or clusters of threads. With this there 
isa kindred pleasure in embroidery-stiteh 
ing, or in the couching in gold cord held 
down with little, almost invisible threads 
of dull red silk, or the like. In the so- 
called tapestries furnished by some deal 
ers in costly materials a semblance of 
embroidery is produced by threads of 

which under 
the heavier threads of the textile fabrie 
and out that a leaf 
pattern is drawn upon the surface by 
these bright little broken lines. The chief 
peculiarity of modern color decoration, 
next the avoidance of contrasts of 
color, is the avoidance of pure form, and 
a reliance upon effects of surface. 

The ceiling is much the most difficult 
part of a room to treat rightly. Almost 
never does one see a parlor ceiling which 
is wholly agreeable. 


vold or bright color pass 


again, So scroll or 


Lo 


The best ceiling is 
probably that which does not attract the 
eye, which is so subordinated to the walls, 
in the decorative sense, that one leaves 
the room with no idea of it except that it 


OF A BEDROOM 


Was a not disagreeable mateh to the walls 
which have a right to catch the eve. 

A ceiling is properly the top of the 
room—that is to say, the under surface of 
the floor above—and it should be treated 
The 
which we know anything about are those 
of the later Middle Ages and the earlier 
vears which followed. Here and there 
in a forgotten chateau used as a barrack. 
or in a town house which commerce has 
had its way with and has not destroyed, 
merely piling its bales and its packs in 
the decorated rooms 


frankly as such. very best ceilings 


in such a building 
one finds an unaltered ceiling of the six 
teenth century or earlier. Some of those 
that have now disappeared are known by 
memory, and 


by drawings made some 


decades since. Others have been judi 


ciously restored. Their character is that 
of constructional necessity, the under sur 
face of the floor above slightly adorned. It 
is a system of beams not like those which. 
according to our American system, are 
deep and thin and set wide apart, but 
whieh, perhaps vertical space 
was precious, were built like the decks of 


because 


a 


A CEILING SUPPORTED BY 


Ww « t 


our ships. The beams are five inches by 
SIX, or thereabouts, oreveh more nearly 
square in section, and yery close togeth 
er, 


the distance between them being not 


much their 


measured horizontally, 


more than 


own thickness, 


Such a row of 


beams, together with the under side of 
the floor planks above, should be colored 
a dull reddish the soffit 
each beam should be painted with 


dued of 


showing itself. 


brown, and of 


a sub 


sort flower 


pattern, scarcely 
It will then correspond 
with ay decoration wl 


to put the 


lich we may wish 
upon the 


walls, from heavy 


independent folds of tapestry which prob 


ably were the original accompaniment of 
the 
which 


painted ceiling, to the wainscoting 
the tapestry, 
and lias been preserved in many a 


old 


ings of thinner stuffs, cheaper and more 


perhaps succeeded 
fine 
to the more modern hang 


root, Or 


GIRDERS RESTING 


ON CARVED STONE CORBELS. 


mechanically woven material, and paler 
colors. A mere film of wall-paper one 
would hardly propose as an accompani 
ment to such a fine old ceiling; and yet 
in the modern reproductions (which are 
not so tine, because the timbers are sawed 
and planed mechanically, instead of being 
split out of the solid and left rough) 
wall-paper, if judiciously chosen, might 
perhaps be considered suflicient. 

The carved wooden Venetian ceilings 
of the fifteenth century and thereafte: 
were sufficiently simple, though not with 
out magnificence. A-.central star or boss 
gave out radiating patterns whieli filled 
practically the whole square of the room 
and these were all sculptured and gilded 
and painted on carved wood, through thi 
interstices of which might the 
Splendid and showy suel 
a ceiling may be, but the pattern is easily 


be seen 
beams above. 


4 
= 
pla whieh w necessar secured to stnaller and much shallower floor beams between the girders. 


A JACOBEAN 


In the Armory, Hattield House, Hert 


grasped, and, once well fixed in the mem- 
ory, it does not carry the eye from the 
walls, the floor, and the furniture. The 
essential thing is that the ceiling shwuld 
not worry a person sitting in the room 
beneath it. In this respect the plaster 
ceilings of the Jacobean country houses 
in England are faulty. The rooms are 
not high, and the elaborately intertwined 
aud interlinked seroll pattern of the ceil- 
ing is always demanding attention. It 
need hardly be said that modern plaster 
ceilings are apt to have the faults of their 
prototypes without their fantastic charm. 

If the plaster ceiling or its equivalent 
must be used, leaving that mischievous 
air space between the beams and above 
the lath and plaster, which firemen hate 
and which insurance companies ought to 
tax out of existence, there is no plan for 
it so good as the plainest, and that is to 
adorn it by simple mouldings of no very 
great projection and arranged in the 
most formal patterns. The mouldings of 
plaster and of wood need not have more 
than an inch and a half of projection, 
uit each group of them may be as broad 
as desired; there seems to be no harm in 


PLASTER CEILING O 


THE SIMPLER 
ut of the Marg Sa 


KIND 


that. <A 
tained by 


very good effect can be ob 
making this group double 

that is to say, by composing it of a lar- 
ger and more projecting moulding, which 
forms larger divisions, as when it quar- 
ters the ceiling into four, or divides it 
into six panels, while the smaller mould- 


ing, accompanying the larger one every 


where, forms also subdivisions by itself, 

Some of the materials which are used 
to replace plastering in recent times sug 
gest a division of the ceiling which is 
very taking. Paper-board of different 
kinds, and a singular combination of 
wooden strips between two thicknesses of 
paper-board, are sold in breadths of three 
feet, more or less, and in strips of indefi 
nite length. The ceiling may be com 
posed with these, nailed directly to the 
beams, and the joints covered by wooden 
mouldings. In this way the room is di 
vided into narrow panels, each one as 
long as the room is wide, or nearly so; 
and this simulacrum of the actual beams 
which carry the floor and are concealed 
is pretty, and the slight reference it 
the actual facts of the 
aids, perhaps, in the effect, 


makes to floor 


SS 
rent AG 
t 
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CHAPTER X. 
‘AKING the journey easily, to spare his 
| horse, Christopher reached Dreiburg 
somewhat late in the evening, and dined 
comfortably at his hotel. He thought out 
his plans carefully, and resolved to come 
to some understanding with von Straben. 
He began to see clearly that that astute 
person had no intention of letting him 
into his secrets. He had been used 
to get rid of Prince Albrecht, in which 
adventure he had evidently been entirely 
successful; and now he was employed as 
nothing more than a common messenger, 
vouchsafed no further information than 
his own eyes and ears might pick up. 
Consequently it was with his mind al- 
ready determined that, after his dinner, 
he repaired to the apartments of the 
Count in the Schloss Geisenthurm. He 
was admitted by a man-servant, who in- 
formed him that his master was out, but, 
upon hearing that the business was urgent, 
added that he would not be long away. 
Christopher therefore dismissed him, and 
sat down to wait. The rooms which had 
been allotted to the Count lay, as has been 
said, in the northern wing of the Palace, 
and consisted of a suite of several cham- 
bers. The servant had led Christopher 
into the fine wainscoted room in 
which he had previously been, but into 
a smaller room, sparely furnished and 
fitted as a waiting-room. A farther door 
connected this antechamber with the in- 
terior parts of the Schloss beyond. 

The time passed slowly, and after ex- 
hausting his patience, Christopher got up 
and examined the pictures on the walls. 
As he did so, the door, which had been on 
the latch, creaked and opened, and he 
started round under the impression that 
von Straben had returned. Then, dis- 
covering what had happened, he went 
forward to close the door again. Sud- 
denly the restlessness he was feeling 
drove him forth from the room, and he 
stood outside the open door for a moment 
looking down the passage. 


not 


A stairease 


ran upward, rising a few feet from him, 
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and on an impulse he closed the 
and ascended this. 

At the top a narrow gallery conducted 
him out into a broad corridor, very lofty 
and exceedingly handsome in its propor- 
tions and decorations. Hardly consider- 
ing what he was making, he 
walked along it for some distance, until 
he heard the sound of voices. They ar- 
rested him, and then, cautiously approach- 
ing a branch in the corridor, he peered 
round the corner. Three men stood con- 
versing together very ardently, and one 
—whom he recognized by his back to be 
the Count—seemed to be pleading with 
great animation. Of the others, one was 
a stout elderly man, who had been point- 
ed out to him as the Chancellor of 
Weser- Dreiburg; and the second, from 
the descriptions he had received, could be 
no less than his Highness the Grand- 
Duke himself. He was a very tall and 
very lean old man, and as he stood, his 
withered face in profile, he was stooped 
upon a stick, and held one trembling 
hand upon his Chancellor's shoulder. 
He wore a skull-cap, from under which 
the sparse hair shone white and venerable. 
Christopher gazed, uncertain as to his ac- 
tions for the moment. Obviously some 
point of great public interest was in dis- 
cussion, but he shrank from spying upon 
them. The Grand-Duke was plainly agi- 
tated; he shook his head in a weary way ; 
and von Straben, bowing down, resumed 
his statement in a low quick voice. Sud- 
denly the three, as if upon a common 
understanding, turned about and moved 
towards Christopher. He hastily glanced 
about him. It was impossible that he 
could escape in time to descend the gal- 
lery by which he had entered, and a 
minute more and he must meet them 
face to face and be confessed for what he 
had no thought of being—an interloping 
spy. The thought of von Straben and of 
his own designs now growing so wonder- 
fully under his hands flashed through his 
mind. The emergency was desperate. 
The footsteps had almost reached the turn 


door 


trespass 
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in the corridor when Christopher, wrench- 
ing quickly at the handle, opened a door 
behind him, and stepping into the room, 
shut it softly. This turned 
about, and his eyes fell at once upon the 
Princess. 


done, he 


The Princess, who had been seated upon 
the farther end of the 
started and stared at 


a couch at room, 
him in amazement. 
In that instant of overwhelming confu- 
sion Christopher realized that the cham- 
ber was furnished after the manner of a 
living-room, and that the Princess was 
He was frankly overpowered by 
the awkward turn 


alone 
to his foolish adven- 
for a while incapable 
of speech and glowing with color to his 
forehead. The 
contrary, Was 


ture, and stood 
Princess herself, on the 
white, and though she 
seemed to present an appearance of agi- 
tation, she sat very still,and it was borne 
in upon Christopher that his intrusion 
was not the cause of her emotion. 
Presently she herself 


spoke. 


steadied and 

‘Pray, sir, what is your business here?” 
she asked in a low voice, but with an air 
of authority. 

Christopher bowed, and began an apol- 
ogy. ‘*Madam,” he said, being now in 
better possession of himself, ‘tI must ask 
But 
missed 
my way, and one door is so like an- 
other 

True,” said she, breaking in upon his 
stammering utterance. *‘* I will have you 
The galleries are some- 
what bewildering. No doubt you want- 
ed the room.” And then 
suddenly she stared at him with a look 
of suspicion and bit her lip. 


you to accept a thousand apologies. 
in the Palace, being ignorant, I 


directed sa fely. 


Chancellor's 


Christopher bowed again, being able to 
offer no contradiction to the lady’s guess. 

‘You will find it a little farther in the 
corridor,” she went on, in her pleasantly 
remote voice. will servant 
with you,” and she set her hand upon a 
fear,” 
she said, as if recalling painfully a recol- 
lection, “‘that you will not find his Ex- 
celleney at present,” and in a fit of mel- 
ancholy abstraction she gazed through 
the window on the fountains playing in 
the court-yard below. Christopher's only 
thought up to this point had been to with- 
draw at the earliest opportunity, and in- 
deed he was in the act of another bow 
and was backing towards the door when 


send a 


bell, but as quickly paused. 
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the visage of the Princess was turned 
once more slowly upon him. He met he: 
eyes, and it was as if he felt sudden], 
that melancholy gaze pierce through him 
For an appreciable space of time she dwelt 
upon him, but with no signs of reeogn 
tion—merely in a sad neglect of her su 
roundings. Christopher Lambert was 
man, as we have observed, given to tl 
rule of impulse under all his deliberat: 
ealeulations. The chasing current of his 
blood running with such vital fulness 1 
fined him to active thoughts and cool cd 
signs, but no less excited him at times to 
instantaneous action. He had the habi 
of restraint, but no habit is continuous 
And now he paused on the eve of his re 
tirement, and as suddenly held the Prin 
cess with hiseyes. She grew aware of his 
presence and this act of boldness, and he: 
long form straightened insensibly. 

‘I thought you were gone, sir,” shi 
said. She looked at him with a frosty 
coldness, but Christopher's keen vision 
detected about her pale cheeks the stains 
and marks of tears. 

‘**Madam,” said he, boldly, ‘‘I could not 
leave you in this way. You need help.” 

The words came impetuously, but they 
were framed with deliberation, 

are right, sir,” cried she, flash 
ing. ‘* IT willeall help at once,” and again 
she stretched her hand to the bell. 

Christopher put up hisarm. ‘I pray 
your Highness,” he besought, ‘‘ not to 
make an end too suddenly. It is no im 
pertinence that moves me.” 

His voice rang very grave and earnest, 
and he stood erect, bearing himself brig 
ly and with a fine glow of warmth in 
eyes. The Princess hesitated. ‘* You can 
have nothing to say to me, Mr. Lambert. 
You presume upon your previous ser 
vice,” she said, with the same coldness. 

nay, your Highness,” 
Christopher, quickly ; ** my acquaintance 
gives me the right to say nothing. | 
have the right to presume on nothing 
Indeed, my position, in contrast with 
yours, enjoins upon me silence. But my 
opportunity, the chance, this occasion, so 
accidentally befallen, bids me ery ou! 
from every nerve of my body.” 

‘I do not understand you, sir,” she re 
plied, still with the same calmness, and 
fixing her dispassionate and liquid eyes 
upon him. 

‘*You do not understand me, madam,” 
said Christopher, quietly, and now con 


ht 
his 


cried 


k 
\ 


THE 


firmed 


in the complete mastery of him- 
‘*No; indeed I not. But, 
your Highness, it is because the usages 
that surround vou are so unnatural, the 
conventions that constrain you and all 
women, highness or lowness, are so se- 
unwarrantable, that you must 
needs make a feint of innocence, and bun- 
And 
f peradventure you should be surprised 
with the signs and marks of your true 
selves upon your faces,why you must lie 
and prevaricate, and ape a high pride 
you do not feel, for the preservation of 
your honor. Your honor, indeed, were 
safer in the keeping of your own truth 
and honesty.” 

The Princess stared upon him with 
parted lips through which a shadow of 
white teeth was visible, her cheeks gath- 
ering a pinch of color, her eyes dilating 
in astonishment. Once she put out her 
hand as though to touch the bell, but 
drew it back, and stood wavering under 
the influence of an unusual emotion. 

** T have heard your nation was healthy 
and brave, Mr. Lambert,” she said, pres- 
ently. ‘It is news to learn that you are 
a race of philosophers.” 

An unpleasant little musical laugh is- 
sued from her throat, and it was manifest 
to Christopher that she was near the brink 
of weeping, for all her austere looks. He 
judged that had but newly come 
through some ordeal, and he thought he 
could make a guess at it. He had not 
had that long ride from Salzhausen for 
nothing. 

‘** Pardon me, your Highness,” he said. 
“Tt is no philosophy that inspires these 
rough sentences of mine, but merely a 
knowledge of fact, and the common-sense 
of my kind. I am endowed with sharp 
eves, if with no very sharp wits, and your 
Highness’s tale is written upon your 
Highness’s face.” 

The Princess started, and the hot color 
charged her pale face again. Christopher 
put up his hand. ‘* Nay,I beseech you 
to hear me out. What I say may very 
well appear to you to be an impertinence. 
I suppose I have no business to notice 
the traces upon your cheeks. Royal eyes 
brew no tears; royal hearts beat to no 
other tune than that of a proud sover- 
eignty. Well, your Highness, rest as- 
sured that when I forth from this 
room I shall be obediently blind and sub- 
serviently dumb. I shall watch only the 


think 


self. 


vere and 


die your true feelings out of sight. 


she 


go 
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faces of my equals, find pity for their 
troubles only, offer them alone some help 
or consolation. But here I have other 
eyes and the tongue of my own individ- 
ual freedom, and though I shall 
blundered into this speech as I 


have 
have 
blundered into this chamber, it may be 
that you can bring yourself to pardon 
the one mistake with the other.” 

The Princess stood at the window now, 
her gaze trembling upon the spurting wa- 
ters. 

‘You need no pardon from me,” she 
said, quietly. ‘* An amiable mistake re- 
quires no relief. Pray leave me, sir.” 

‘Before God, madam,” cried Christo- 
pher, with sudden passion, ‘‘I will not 
leave you thus. I pray your Highness 
to throw off these unworthy tremors. 
Act by your princely nature, divest your- 
self of false modesty, and remember that 
what concerns you in life concerns you 
in two ways, as a woman no less than as 
a princess.” 

He had drawn himself to his full 
height as he spoke, and his eyes burned 
with their pleading. Something in his 
poise, the arrogance of that great confi- 
dence, mingling with the zeal with which 
he plied his argument, startled and moved 
the Princess. The words which had risen 
to her lips remained unuttered, and when 
she spoke it was quite gently. 

‘It is because I remember that, sir, I 
am and can be in no need of help,” she 
said. 

Though her voice fell soft and clear 
and sad, there was yet in it a ring of 
pride, which might have deterred a less 
obstinate man. But Christopher was in 
his most stubborn mood, and with a glow 
of satisfaction he welcomed this answer 
for a signal of surrender. He threw him- 
self into the breach with most desperate 
energy. 

‘Is your Highness sure of that?” he 
asked. ‘* Pardon me, but it is a point 
upon which I 
ment. A mistake is so easy. 


would take other judg- 
I should 
prefer a decision reached in the green 
fields and under the eye of Heaven, to 
one that the pressure of courts and the 
provisions of intrigue have settled. And 
can your Highness, think you, fitly de- 
termine for yourself between such great 
and private causes?” 

The Princess looked at him inquiring- 
ly, parted her lips, but said nothing. 
Christopher, following her thoughts, rec- 
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ognized what she would have asked him. 
Her patience under his eloquence renewed 
in him his satisfaction. He felt that he 
had gained his point. The Princess sank 
upon the seat; she was wound in a tangle 
of feelings, captured in emotional 
condition by this strong and iron stran- 
ger, who little apart, re- 
spectful, giving tongue to counsel with 
eloquence and sincerity, pleading with 
her for herself, and careless of any mis- 
chief to himself. 
moment of 


her 
stood a 


way 


this 
master of so 


Christopher, at 
the 
vast a hoard of imprisoned power, felt his 
blood run with exultation, and his soul 
touched the He caught a vivid 
sight of the glories to which this uncon- 
querable servant might lead him. 

** Madam,” he answered, *‘ I speak with 
deference, and out of a regard for the des- 
tinies of this ancient state. How are you 
convineed that what lies before you in 
your duty as Princess will conserve the 
privileges and liberties of Weser-Drei- 
burg?” 


triumph 


stars. 


“Tis the only way,” said the Princess, 


with asigh. ‘There is no choice. But,” 
she cried, suddenly breaking into agita- 
tion, “‘you—why should you I am 


mad to talk with you, a stranger and a 
foreigner.” 

‘**Nay, your Highness,” said Chiristo- 
pher, ** but yet it may be to your High- 


ness’s advantage,” and his gray eyes 
dwelt upon her with calm conviction. 


Enhanced as his own natural confidence 
was by the huge fortune of which he was 
conscious, he could not doubt, nor would 
he allow any one to doubt, himself. He 
carried persuasion with him, even to the 
trembling hysterical Princess, as she sat 
there forlorn and desolate in her room, 
the victim of a selfish diplomacy. 
he went on, have a 
how your Highness may be 
is no matter if Lam wrong. 


wuess 
placed. It 
Your High- 
ness will pardon me if I am blunt and 
speak in plain terms. It is the thing, not 
the word, that offends. To be offered for 
a sacrifice to save the state is a noble eca- 
reer truly, and worthy of any woman's 
life, but surely it were wise to calculate 
if the sacrifice is to be effectual.” 

What 
Princess. 

‘Your Highness is aware that Ger- 
many wants this little state, and has been 


mean you, sir?” cried the 


on the watch for years. And how, I 
ask your Highness, shall the chance be 
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brought off? Why, by asacrifice, a futile 
ineffectual sacrifice.” 

The Princess flushed warm, and then 
grew pale and cold again. 

‘*“What means this consultation of his 
Highness and the German legate togeth 
er?’ he continued. ** The very palace 
stones would exclaim passionately upon 
a course of so much folly. Why should 
the German Emperor take such paternal 
eare to find a husband for his Higlness’s 
daughter? Indeed the ties that would 
thus connect Salzhausen and Weser 
Dreiburg would prove to his benefit, and 
to the benefit of that rapacious empire. 
The Margrave of Salzhausen is known to 
be his creature; and in the end it would 
not be a strip of border-land, but the 
whole virgin territory of Weser-Dreiburg 
that would fill the imperial gullet.” 

But now Xenia had resumed a safe 
control of herself. The stress under 
which she had been suffering, and which 


had betrayed her, had passed during 
these cold arguments. She looked up 


more brightly, and a feint of a smile re 
stored her previous dignity. 

dear Mr. Lambert,” she said, 

speaking even lightly, ‘* I told you when 
we first met that we Continentals are 
never allowed to be simple. You have 
spoken a good deal, and I dare say your 
sermon contains some elements of truth 
lam no hand at polities; I leave that to 
the Council of his Highness, and the two 
Houses. I have no doubt our little petty 
quarrels interest you; they are operatic, 
and command the ridicule of Europe. I 
do not grudge your laughter, but I must 
remember that I am part and portion of 
the farce myself, and therefore I cannot 
smile with you.” 
**Madam,” said Christopher, gravely, 
I am in no humor to Jaugh. Your 
petty quarrels draw me because they may 
threaten greater catastrophes; and I am 
not so dull but I see that the welfare of 
your country jumps with your own de 
sires.” 


“And yet,” said the Princess, resum 
ing, ‘* you came with Count von Straben.” 

madam!” .eried Christopher. 
quickly, ‘‘and thereby the whole fruit of 
my performance. It is in that direction 
you need help, you and Weser-Dreiburg.” 

A light glowed in Xenia’s face, and 
she made an impulsive movement for 
ward, but ceased, and her eyes faded and 
dropped. 
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* Weser-Dreiburg can offer no resist- 
ance to a first-class power,” she said, dis- 
consolately. 

True, but she can deploy diplomacy 
iainst physical power,” exclaimed Chris- 
topher 

“You confidently, 
Lambert,” replied the Princess. 

[ could enjoy your expectations. 


speak Mr. 
wish 

But I 
have lived in courts, and you—you are 
in Englishman. 


very 


If what you say is true, 
nothing ean save Weser-Dreibure.”’ She 
hesitated. ‘* But perhaps her fate may 
be postponed.” 

Christopher nodded. thought it 
would put itself to you in that way,” he 
answered. ‘ But believe me, the sacrifice 
you would make would be vain, It is not 
so you will save the Grand-Dueliy.” 

** How, then?” she broke forth, sudden- 
What would 
As suddenly she came 
to a pause, and uttered a brief laugh. ‘I 
think, sir, that after all it is not here, in 
this room, that the fate of Weser-Dreiburg 
will be settled.” 

your Highness’s fate?” 
added Christopher, meaningly. She 
winced, as though menaced by a blow. 
Christopher saw her waver again from 
* We may 
in a low voice, 


ly. ‘* You hint at a plan. 
vou have us do?” 


own 


tlle princess into the woman. 
not settle either,” he said 


‘ 


‘but we may help. I beg your High- 
ness to remember that we can help.” 

You are very good,” replied Xenia, 
with a touch of feeling in her voice. ‘I 
do not understand you, but I believe you 
intended well, and that without 


selfish reasons.” 


have 


‘ Believe me,” returned Christopher, 
“that Iam thinking only of what would 
be for the best.” 

* Ah, well,” exclaimed the 
airily, “Sit is not you and I 
settle it,’ and she held out 
frankly. 


Princess, 
that will 
her hand 


Christopher bowed and kissed the tips 
of her fingers; then he withdrew. 

Christopher found his way out of the 
Palace in a condition of musing satisfac- 
tion. Passing by the sentinels on duty 
before the doors, he fixed them with an 
unregarding eye, and, still wreathed in 
complacency, he came out again before 
the apartments of the Count. This time 
he was informed that von Straben was 
at home, and entered without more cere- 
mony. The German welcomed his young 
friend with his usual debonair grace, put 
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no questions about the missives, but be 
haved as he invariably behaved, quite as 
if he had no stronger or more important 
tie of connection with Christopher than 
that of common friendliness and polite 
good-will. It was Christopher who took 
the conversation to the subject. Indeed, 
he had discovered that this was general 
ly his task. He pulled the Jew’s letter 
from his pocket, and spoke bluntly. 
* Your Jew gave me that,” said he. 
presume it is from Herr Gasten.” 
‘No doubt, no doubt,” returned the 
Count. “Tam much in your debt. I 
thank vou, Mr. Lambert,” and he brushed 
the letter aside, as though its news might 
very well keep until after Mr. Lambert's 
amiable visit. 
“You had 
Christopher. 


| 


better read it,” suggested 
“We mustn't stand on 
ceremony. There may be something im 
portant. And, besides, I am in the game, 
you see, 

Von Straben raised his evebrows al 
most imperceptibly, but bowed and broke 
the seal. He read the letter and laid it 
down, 

thousand apologies,” he said. And 
now, Mr. Lambert, can I offer you 

But Christopher sharply interrupted 
him. ‘* And Count,” said 
gravely, ‘let us come to an understand 
ing. 


now, he, 


Von Straben glanced at him in silence, 


shrugged his shoulders very slightly, and 
showed a sparkle of teeth under his mus 


tache. He had the air of waiting, hid- 


ing, as it were, in covert against a sur 
prise, and he regarded Christopher with 
interrogating eyes, 

*T have met your Herr Gasten,” went 
on Christopher, ‘‘and he 
definite impression on me.” 


made a very 

“Ah, I am glad you met,” said the 
Count, cheerfully. ‘He is a very ami 
able young fellow—quite an excellent 
man. Ihave a great regard for him.” 

Of that I have not the least doubt in 
the world,” replied Christopher, ‘‘and | 
may add that he appears to reciprocate 
your esteem. He inquired diligently af 
ter your health.” 

‘Very kind of him; but that is like 
him.” murmured von Straben. 

‘* He also put several questions to me,” 
went on Christopher, without heeding 
this interposition, ‘* but I was able to as- 
sure him that I was not in your confi- 
dence.” 
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exclaimed von Straben. ‘I 
‘I do not 
nosed man, 


If I 


think much of the bottle- 
went on Christopher, coolly. 


were you I should diseard him. 
But of course 1 am not in your confi- 
dence. He strikes me as shifty us well as 


mercenary, and he has no manners.” 
** Manners,” assented the Count, grave 


ly considering his companion 


always 


“nan 
ners are not indispensable. I 
agree that they are laudable.” 

* Indeed,” said Christopher, promptly, 
‘if it comes to that, 1 am of opinion that 
you might even have dispensed with some 
ceremonious superfluities ourself.” 

“In relation, Mr 


self 


Lambert, to your- 
‘inquired von Straben, suavely, and 
not at all put about. 

‘You see,” said Christopher, with some 


grimness, ‘““you can see a point with- 
out walking round it.” 
That 


Count; 


is kindly put,” returned the 
‘a neat compliment. And yet, 
sir, I think it may be rather you that are 
ceremonious. — I doubt whether 
you needed any introduction to my friend 
Herr Gasten.” 

‘T had a flash of 


have a 


illumination,” an- 
swered Christopher. ** But I cannot al- 
ways rely upon it. You see, he is nota 
very discreet gentleman. He wags his 


tongue.” 

‘That is precisely my difficulty,” ob- 
served von Straben. He appeared to be 
sunk in thought, and let his glance fall 
reflectively upon the letter which Chris- 
topher had given him. 

* You will see,Count,” urged the young 
man, ‘‘that Iam not used with too much 
consideration. Tam modest, but 1 have 
You 
are no longer enjoving the society of the 
pleasant Prince Albrecht, and one who 
commands the movements of princes may 


certain claims upon your esteem, 


justly feel wounded to be employed as a 
common bootboy.” 

don't, Mr. Lambert,” 
cried the Count, putting up his hand as 
though in pain. ‘* You distress me. I 
assure you that you are the only person 
in this state that I 


favor me so.” 


pray you, 


would have asked to 


“Why, then,” exclaimed Christopher, 
**T stand upon another footing; but Iam 
a blunt and clumsy Englishman, and I 
do nothing by innuendoes. I 
faney for frank specifications.” 


have a 


‘IT have no hesitation in saying that I 
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believe we can work together, Mr. Lam 
bert,” said the Count. 

Christopher stared him full in the eyes, 
and then putout his hand abruptly. Von 
Straben accepted it. 

“Until that said Chris 
topher, as if a load was off his mind, ** | 
have 
tion.” 
polite interrogation. 


was done,” 


been waiting to make a propos 
Von Straben stood, the picture ol 
* The Princess may 
match. Bah! let us 
his Highness 

‘Herr Gasten “—may not commend him 
self.” 

** Her 
von Straben, softly, 
Well. is she in want of a 
honor, a lady-in-waiting 
ever they may be? If so, 1 recommend 
to yvour kindly offices on her behalf a 
very amiable lady, Friiulein Reinart.” 

It was now von Straben’s turn to stare 
at his companion; but Christopher bore 
the scrutiny without wavering. 

* You think would be suitable? 
inquired the Count, after a long pause. 

**T understand that she is of good birth, 
but I cannot your German dis 
tinctions. She seems to have plenty of 
It is possible that she would not 
entertain such an offer. I may say that 
she is German by nationality.” 

Von Straben took a turn of the floor 
and paused in front of Christopher. ** | 
dare say she would prove a comfort to 
her Highness,” he remarked. 

‘Il have doubt of it,” 
Christopher, confidently. 

**Mr. Lambert,” said the Count, light 
ly, ‘‘it is possible that you are not un 
prejudiced.” 


be averse to this 


speak plainly. I mean 


the 
‘is a woman.” 


Highness Princess,” said 
Quite so 


maid of what 


she 


follow 


money. 


ho returned 


said Chris 
‘T admires Friiulein 

She is a fine wo 
man and an agreeable companion.” 

Von fell away. 
have not heard of any vacancy,” he r¢ 
marked, but it’s always possible that 
there may be one.” 

‘Everything is possible,” said Chris 
topher, sententiously. 

Von Straben laughed. 
everything, my friend, 


‘I do not claim to be so,” 
topher, promptly. 
Reinart thoroughly. 


Straben’s eves 


quite 
For example, it 
seems impossible to keep a secret from 
Mr. Lambert.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
CHRISTOPHER refrained with a strug- 
gle from paying Friulein Reinart a visit 
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even at that late hour of the night. But 
j\is sense of decorum prevailed upon him, 
ind he postponed his interview till the 
Even so, he arrived at the ho- 
tel so early that Katarina was not yet in 
4 state to receive him. He had an agree- 
ible conversation when it took place, and 
both the lady and himself parted upon 
<eellent terms with one another and in 


morning. 


ereat spirits. To Katarina it was a large 


to Chris- 
the perilous 


new step in her social progress ; 
topher, a skilful move in 
came he was playing. 
Count von Straben had not been wrong 
ly interpreted by Christopher; he was se- 
riously considering the suggestion that 
this young German woman should be 
installed in some position at the Court. 
The proposal, as it chanced, fell in with 
his own mood quite naturally. The op- 
position of the Princess to the alliance 
which Germany was good enough to fa- 
yor had been so far uncompromising 
at least in public. The Grand-Duke 
wavered—now argued the impossibility of 
such a match, and then seemed to accept 
it with a melancholy resignation. The 
faithful Chancellor, who was a man of 
caution, and a timid soul to boot, watched 
his master carefully, was silent before the 
pleadings of the enemy, and was under- 
stood to dwell in private upon the dan- 
gers that threatened the state, and the ab- 
surdity of hazarding a war with Germany. 
But the key to the position lay with the 
Princess herself, and of that von Straben 
was well aware. His Highness was 
grown old, and the hand that held the 
sceptre was very weary, but he nourished 
a deep affection for his daughter. He 
would not press upon her a course that 
was distasteful, and so between the sal- 
vation of his duchy and the happiness of 
his child he drifted irresolutely, wholly 
unable in his enfeebled state to come to 
any decision. It was for this 
deadlock that the ingenious and im- 
placable diplomat required a tool; and it 
appeared to him that the lively and un- 
scrupulous Friiulein Reinart might serve 
his ends. For this reason he determined 
to gratify Christopher by employing a 
person for whom he conceived that young 
man had an attachment, thus accomplish- 
ing two results ata blow. He read (or 
thought he read) Katarina at a glance, 
and had determined how far she was 
trustworthy. He saw that she had a very 
poor conscience to worry her, noted her 


use in 
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vices of vanity and greed, and relied in 
some degree also upon her patriotism as 
a German. He considered, at any rate, 
that Count von Straben wouid be able to 
attach her to the proper cause temporari- 
ly, and after that—he nota 
what she might think or say or do. 
It is no part of this history to inquire 
by what circuitous ways, or 


cared rap 


with what 
arts of pressure or persuasion, von Stra 
ben contrived this petty intrigue, but it is 
quite certain that 


certain 


after the receipt of 

from Dresden, the 
position of lady-in-waiting was offered 
to Fraulein Wilhelmina von 
Reinart, daughter of Johann von Reinart 


information 


Katarina 


of Schesinger, in the kingdom of Saxony, 


and that it was eagerly accepted by her. 
The young lady's excitement ran high at 
this time, and she made no secret of her 
rapture to Christopher. She bore herself 
with great dignity, but with a certain lit- 
tle air of appeal which was very charm- 
ing. 

** You have done this for me,” she said, 
impulsively, laying a hand on Christo 
pher’s arm, and as quickly withdrawing 
it. ‘*I do not forget that.” 

** Madam,” said Christopher, impassive 
ly polite, ‘* I have my promise to fulfil 
a small return for a great service which 
you once rendered to me.” 

Katarina made a gesture of impatience, 
twirling about with a whirl of her skirts. 
‘You talk foolishly,” she said. ** What I 
did was nothing; I never pretended it 
was anything. You rescued me from dirt 
and poverty, and from the maudlin atten- 
tions—” She shrugged her shoulders and 
looked at him closely. ‘* I will have no 
more of your promise. I can do what I 
Remember that. I 
release you, if you will. You are not to 
bother with me. You have put me ina 
position to carry on for myself.” 

Christopher grinned. ‘* You forget,” 
he said, dryly, ** that I have my personal 
pride to consider. I said I would 
something, and that I must do.” 

* You shall 


have 


want myself now. 


do 


Katarina’s cheeks burned. 
do nothing more,” she insisted. 
changed my mind.” 

“Then you 
Christopher. 

She left him petulantly. But to the 
Count she was quite another woman, 
showing in her most worldly and most 
independent spirit. She gave 
libertine airs, and mocked 


break faith,” returned 


herself 
him; even 
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while she thanked him for the advance 
ment, she paid him no deference. It 
might have been that she thought her 
obligations were due to Christopher alone, 
and that she had put her faith in him as 
the controller and assessor of her fortunes. 
Von Straben considered her, amused, 
philosophie, and entirely satisfied. Ac 
cording to his aphorism, ** frisky steeds 
kick their heels before cooling them,” 
and he asked no better than these fire- 
works of triumphant vanity. 

It will be manifest that both the Count 
and Christopher looked to put Katarina 
io the same use. And yet the latter, at 
any rate,was somewhat disappointed by 
the immediate results. For the Princess 
would make no confidences, and was 
merely gracious and kindly. Perhaps 
she was aware that she owed this new 
lady-in-waiting to Count von Straben 
and the abominable German party. Ka 
tarina, nevertheless, had sharp sight, and 
Was as nimble in her instincts as a eat. 

Her Higehness,” she declared, ‘*is un- 


happy. I am sorry to see her so. I 
would help her, Mr. Lambert, if I knew 
how. Yet I feel she does not like me. 


How atrocious these impotent royal airs 
are!” 

Her Highness,” said Christopher, 
pressed to marry a man she detests.”’ 

Katarina glanced at him with an odd 
expression on her face. ‘* And you would 
help her to resist?” she asked. He nod- 
ded simply. ‘*‘How you will interfere 
in people’s lives, Mr. Lambert!” she said. 
‘TI should not have said you had so 
much sentiment.” 


is 


“You see how you have misjudged 
me, Friiulein,” he observed. 

Katarina laughed. ‘I think I know 
you very well,” she remarked, ‘‘at least 
as well as the Count,who prides himself 
upon knowing so much. Well, T'll tell 
you what—I must use my eyes and ears 
more sharply, that’s all. If I cannot per- 
suade secrets, I must surprise them.” 

Christopher moved awkwardly, and he 
felt that his color was growing. This was 
putting in plain terms what she was em- 
ployed to be. 


‘*There will be no necessity for that,” 
he said presently. 

‘Why, mon Dieu! I must bring you 
some news!” said Katarina. 

‘*T ean wait,” said he; ‘* meanwhile 
you may take some to Count von Stra- 
ben.” 
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‘*Am I to blow hot or cold?” she in 
quired, roguishly. 

*] must have no hand in this,” ex 
plained Christopher. *‘* You must barely 
be understood to see me. It is important 
that we meet seldom. But we can find 
means.” 

Leave that to me,” said Katarina, 
boldly. ‘** But how am I to meet tly 
Count?” 

Christopher reflected. ‘‘ He must un 
derstand that you are creeping into the 
Princess's secrets,”’ he said at last. Do 
not commit yourself, but bear that in 
mind. You must not see me for a week, 
and all that time the Princess is wave) 
ing, first inclining slowly to submission 
then flying out in anger, according as he: 
temper would exhibit such reversals. On 
such news the Count will be held in sus 
pense.” 

Katarina was very faithful to her or 
ders. She led the Count a dance between 
hopes and fears; or at least he professed 
to fluctuate in spirits. It may not be that 
he believed all the reports he heard; he 
may even have distrusted the veracity of 
his spy. But it is certain that these con 
tinuous disappointments wore upon his 
cheerfulness. He had now taken Chris 
topher frankly into his confidence upon 
this one point, the marriage of the 
Princess—at least he had all the appear 
auce of having done so. He discussed 
the project with his friend, airily, to be 
sure, and not as if the destinies of nations 
hung upon it. 

“His Highness the Margrave Sigis 
mund of Salzhausen returns from Paris 
very shortly. You see it would be an 
admirable mateh, Mr. Lambert, and would 
wake up this poor-spirited Dreiburg. The 
Margrave is a fine fellow, with artistic 
tastes. He has built a wonderful opera 
house, and clothed it in mirrors—a pop 
ular and philanthropic creature. Her 
Highness would adore him.” 

‘Her Highness seems to be of a dif 
ferent opinion,” remarked Christopher, 
dryly. 

* Yes; Lam sorry,” assented the patient 
Count. ‘‘It would have been so advan 
tageous all round. Tt would have settled 
so many difficulties. His Majesty is 
anxious to bury the hatchet. It is a pity. 
But a foolish prejudice—some silly tale, 
perhaps—her Higliness is so fastidious.” 

The Princess was not only fastidious; 
she was also very reticent. No whisper 
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of her private thoughts reached Christo- 
pher at this time. 


smiling face, very sober to look on, and 


She wore a grave or 


broaching in her eves a dozen emotions; 
but she held her tongue, and covered her 
feelings in a dignified 
Katarina’s tale ; 


real sweetness, 


This was and as von 
Straben grew more impatient, Christopher 
became more anxious. He had as yet no 
weapon with which to resist the insidious 
He knew that 
there were daily couferences in the Coun 
cil House, and the Chancellor went about 
hanging his head and rubbing his double 
chin. Per- 
haps she was trying,in despair, to set 
back the hour of her surrender; or it may 
be that she had not yet made up her 
mind, The Grand-Duke himself, as 
Christopher gathered, remained impas- 
sive, trembling, expectant, waiting for his 
daughter. 


advances of the enemy. 


The Princess made no sign. 


The decision of the momen- 
tous question hung upon the lips of a gir] 
filled with none too stout a 
beleaguered by sentiment. 


heart, and 
Such was the 
gossip that crept into the foreign press 
and found an echo in the imposing com- 
monplaces of a great London paper. The 
Count exerted himself to the utmost; he 
even named a day, and offered an ultima- 
tum in the most civil and diplomatic 
language. There was no mention of the 
marriage in this document, 
which merely pressed in the most formal 
manner for a settlement of the indemnity 
question ; but the interior significance 
was quite understood. The exchanges in 
the matter of the marriage had been pri- 
vate the Grand-Duke and the 
German envoy, and so the former was 


pre »posed 


between 


aware of the only course which would 
save his country from a heavy financial 
impost. So Xenia, the poor 
Princess, and she kept her counsel and 
her nerve. It was given out that she 
was indisposed. 


too was 


Von Straben shrugged 
his shoulders. 

‘They will never get any further, my 
friend,” he declared, “‘these women. It 
is because they feel. But how absurd to 
feel! It is only necessary to live.” 

But Christopher was full of unrest 
himself. It appeared to him important 
that he should in some way get at the 
Princess. He wondered if she had 
thought of his arguments before her in 
that private boudoir. Although he was 
not vain enough to suppose that she had 
recalled his pleading with any interest, he 
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had been content with his impression at 
the time. But she was in a stew of emo 
tion, and his words had had an undue ad 
vantage. That he admitted,and upon the 
top of the admission came the reflection 
that she was not likely to have mended 
her condition since. Nay, she might have 
gone from bad to worse. He saw clearly 
that the pressure upon her would prove 
too great for her resistance, and that she 
must in the end capitulate. unless her 
wavering fortified by 

The trouble 
He trimmed his mind 
to this, and in the mean time set Katarina 
once more to work, 

Friiulein Reinart, taking her cue, 
breathed prejudice against the Margrave 
of Salzhausen. In the most convineing 
way she crowned him with ridicule, and 
having stumbled upon the tender spot in 


resolution were 
exterior aid. 


supply that aid. 


some was to 


her mistress’s character, insinuated against 


the unfortunate young man a very dis- 
agreeable career, 


‘I am told he plays a fiddle,” she ex 
claimed. ‘*What an employment for a 
man, your Highness! And he owns a 
troupe of ballet girls in Paris, it is suld 
It is when I think of that etfeminate and 
unprofitable Prince that my heart rejoices 
in the reverend dignity and majesty of 
his Highness.” 

And such speeches as these, turning upon 
nothing but a topic of idle conversation 
and conveying sucha eulogy upon Weser- 
Dreiburg, seemed to the Princess to merit 
no rebuke. No doubt she was insensibly 
influenced by them, seeing that her own 
conviction in regard to the Margrave was 
contirmed by the common knowledge. 

** Her Highness is more melancholy to- 
day,” Katarina 
Straben. 


would remark to von 
‘IT fear she is less inclined to 
the Margrave. She spoke slightingly of 
singers this morning. — It not the 
words; there was bitterness in the voice.” 


Was 


And to Christopher she broke out gay- 
ly: “IT ean find no more anathemas, my 
friend. I have poured a broadside into 
that young man, whom I have 
seen. Ach, heaven, but it is so dull! 
There is no gayety in the Schloss. 1 
would give the world that you should 
ask me to dinner.” 

Christopher smiled. ‘* Wait till it is 
over,” he said, “‘and you shall have fifty 
dinners.” 


never 


‘‘T shall be dead of ennui,” she said, 
and retired, laughing and languishing. 
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She assumed a part admirably, but Chris- 

topher was satisfied that he saw through 

her, 
But 


ing the soil on which he was to sow. 


meanwhile Katarina was prepar 
His 
object in submitting the Princess to this 
diligent husbandry was twofold—not only 
to make ready for himself, but to confirm 
her in her fears, and so put off the deei- 
Yet upon this 


broke 


AS long as possible. 
side his plans suddenly down in 
the following manner 

Christopher saw the Count periodical 


ly, although he had not been Set to any 


new job since his expedition to Salzhau 
sen. But von Straben kept him in good 
temper by appearing to confide ino him 


openly the deepest secrets There is no 
doubt that he did now and then communi 
cate information which was by no means 
public property, but it may safely be as 
that the 


renuous as he 


sumed German Was not as in 


He had a plea 


of buttonholing ( ‘hristopher 


seemed 
sant knack 
for his confidences, and wore the habitual 
air of one who was @lad to get the advice 
of a shrewd head. If you could credit 
his manner, it was Christopher who was 
conferring upon him the favor of opening 
Now Chris 


topher was too suspicious to be taken in 


his ears and giving advice. 


altogether by this piece of conduet; yet 
he 


at times; 


certainly felt an agreeable satisfaction 


and now and then he was tempt- 
ed to believe that von Straben had abso- 
lutely taken him for a coadjutor in the 
difficult game he was playing. One even 


ing Christopher visited Straben’s 


rooms and found him = poring thought 


He was unusual- 
ly affeeted from his impassive sang-froid 


had greeted his guest. 


fully over a despatch. 


exclaimed, after he 
*T will parley no 
I cannot afford to lose a point. 


is useless,” he 


longer. 
See, my friend, Iam blamed, even I, who 
His 


eves rested on the document with a frown, 


have been so industrious, so kindly.” 


and then he folded it abruptly, and look 


ed up, smiling. “You eannot under- 
stand my annoyance?) Well, look you, 
Mr. Lambert, I will stand it no more.” 


He rose, put on his coat, and excused him 
self: he was bound for the Grand-Duke 
in a great hurry. Obviously there was 
news of importance in his despateh, and 
possibly he spoke the truth to Christo- 
pher out of indifference for a piece of 
gossip that must sooner or later be cur- 


rent. Indeed, the fatal news fell upon 
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Christopher with something like a blow 
next day when he encountered Katarina 
by appointment. The Princess had eon 
sented; that was the rumor of the Court 
She had had an audience of his Highness 
early in the morning; it had endured for 
close on two hours; a maid had surprised 
her weeping, and she had dried her eyes 
and drawn herself haughtily to her ful 


stature. The palace was buzzing with the 


news like a summer garden with bees 
Whence the information filtered none 
could tell, but even the dates were ap 


pointed, by report, for the signing of the 
And 


had 


contract and for the ceremony itself. 
the of 
triumphed over the insignificant interests 
of the individual. 


so once again affairs state 


Christopher Lambert was by no means 
abashed by the tale which Friiulein Rein 
So far he had 
moved among the transactions of thes: 
intrigues like any common mortal with 


art poured into his ears. 


sharp wits, a cool head, and excellent ad 
dress. He had made use of his personal! 
he had never 
appeared in the character of a millionaire 


qualifications as a man; 
It was time that his money was brought 
into use, and he had already designed « 
plot in which it should figure. As Kata 
rina and he talked on the lower terrace o! 
the Schloss gardens under the late spring 
moon, embowered in the darkness of the 
encircling trees, he laid her instructions 
before her shortly and sharply. It was 
urgent that he should see the Princess 
yet certainly he had no excuse to ask the 
If he had conceived 
the girl at all properly, she would sure] 
deny him, in the resignation of her de 
spair or in her singular pride. Perhaps 
even would fail to reeall him, and 
would remember nothing of his former 
sermon. 


favor of an audience. 


she 


**There must be no failure,” he enjoin 


ed upon Katarina, severely. “I trust 
you. The action passes now into my 
hands.” 

Katarina vowed obedience: she was 


quick-witted, as he knew, and he left her 
with confidence. As he stole up the bor 
ders of the formal garden between tli 
aucubas, the light of heaven flowed soft 
ly upon a tall figure on the upper terrace 
He recognized it at a glance for the Prin 
cess. His way led him close beside her 
where she stood, her face turned towards 
the twinkling lights, her chin thrust a 
little forward on the palm of her hand as 
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she leaned upon the marble coping. 
lustre of the moon enveloped her, 


The 
The 
direction of her gaze lay across the roofs 
of the city, the circumambient Weser, and 
the leagues of forest that stretched tow- 
wds Erwald. Christopher patised in the 
pathway and regarded her. No particu- 
iv of her dress was visible, but all was 
swallowed in the shadows of the terrace, 
Out into the twilight bent a tall and era- 
cious figure, and the face glowed with 
luminous sadness. Not otherwise, he re- 
flected, might some beleaguered princess 
of fantasia stand and wateh from her so] 
itary and accustomed haunt, praying for 


help with mute eyes, offering dumb sig- 


nals appealingly across a distance, and 
She had sacrificed 
her birthright as a woman, and there was 


desperate of sueceor. 


none to prevent or refuse that great sur- 
render, Christopher’s heart moved with 
The picture 

Suddenly 
and under the gleam of his imagination 


a feeling of compassion. 
showed him its tragie side 
the image of the martyr was projected 
ipon his faney. 
her; it 


Her country betrayed 
need of her. <As he 
her in this altered 
the field with 
His mind travelled with his eves 


had seltish 
stood, considering 
mood, his thoughts took 
hers, 
across the houses of the sleeping town, 
over the murmuring river, and beyond 
those silent woods to the confines of Er- 
wald. It might have been, he 
thought. as if she were keeping a watch 
upon that territory, expecting some help 
to issue from the gates of Arnholz. But 
no horseman was visible to the lonely 
for The 
returned no answer or en- 
couragement, merely shook itself, breath- 
ed its inanimate vows, and settled 
cireumspect darkness. 

Christopher turned and proceeded on 
his way, and looking back, beheld the 
shadows of the night seize and engross 
But that 


almost 


sentinel, speeding Dreiburg. 


night her 


into 


the stooping girl. vision of 
vigil did not leave his mind; it captured 
his faney. ‘‘She has appealed towards 
Erwald,” he said to himself. ‘It is 
from Erwald that her prayer shall be an- 
swered,” 

Our adventurer made his dispositions 
during the following day with the deei- 
sion and resource of a general. 

But late in the afternoon the main 
hinge of his plan was still to set. He 
had gathered some ideas as to the places 
frequented by Fritz, Katarina’s old lover, 
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but 


so far he had been unable to lay 
his 


hands upon that melancholy swash- 
buckler. His industry however, 
destined to meet its reward, for he at last 
encountered Fritz, a good deal dishevelled 
and not a little intoxicated, at the mouth 
of asmall inn in the lower portion of the 
city. 


was, 


The man would have passed him 
With a stiff and somewhat surly salute, 
but Christopher stopped him. 

“Ah, Herr 
pleasantly, 
some time. ] 
find vou. 
address. I 


Polnitz,” he broke 
have not 
Was wondering 
You 
have 
well we are met.” 
Fritz stared and uttered a jovial laugh. 
‘Then if the news be good. we will have 
a bottle on it 


out, 


seen vou for 
where to 
left yvour 


you, It is 


should have 


news for 


said he 
‘That is for you to judge,” 


my faith, ves,” 
remarked 
Christopher, and followed his companion, 
without further ceremony, into the tay 
ern. 

think,” Fritz, loudly, 
“that Lam breaking my heart about that 
devil of a woman. 
then. I let no wenches interfere with 
my life, not I. She 
strapping girl, too; 
wheedied one! 
when I first 


began 

Well, yowre wrong, 
was a handsome, 
but, my God! she 
If you will believe me, 
met her | had no more no- 
tion of picking up with her than you 
yourself. I looked upon it as a jest: that 
considered it. But she was a 
wheedler, to be sure. She enticed 


Is how I 
you, 
You could never be facing the one way 
for five minutes. It is a good service to 
be rid of her; and Fritz drained his pot 
of lager-beer and laughed. 

glad to see 


‘Tl am you lave learned 


wisdom,” said Christopher. ** A woman 


is never worth the pains we waste upon 


her, and this girl—I do not suppose she 
was worthy of you.” 

That she was not,” exclaimed Fritz. 
complacently. 

* And yet,” observed the other, seru- 
tinizing him eritically, ‘*Tll wager your 
than your heart. If 
you ask me, you protest too strongly. I 
think you have a weakness for the girl.” 

Fritz swaggered. ‘* Not I,” he eried. 
“and you've no right to say so. 


tongue is braver 


I can- 
not afford to throw away my time upon 
a heartless hussy.” 

‘Ah, well,” said Christopher, with a 
nod, ‘I am glad to see you recovered. I 
congratulate you. So my news is of no 
importance now.” 
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But Fritz was sober enough to take 
alarm at this. 

“What is this?” he asked. You had 
some news for me. Is it about Katarina? 
Heavens, man. I wish her well. Ishould 
like to hear of her. What do you know?” 

* Why,” said Christopher, ** I searcely 
know whether vou should be pleased or 
disappointed by my information. In one 
way, I think you should be prepared to 
rejoice, for Friiulein Reinart has got on, 
and I believe you are generous.” 

“No one has ever accused me of mean- 
ness,” boasted Fritz “Tam glad if she 
is getting up in the world. But where is 
she?” 

Dreiburg itself,” said Christopher. 
‘She holds a position in the Grand- 
Duke's household.” 

Fritz started “What!” eried. 
‘Katarina in the Schloss!) Why, how 
comes this?” 

‘I have seen her,” said Christopher. 
‘*T cannot solve your riddles. You must 
ask her. She inherited some money, did 
she not? Well, she may have some in- 
fluence also now. But I have seen her. 
She is quite a great lady.” 

Fritz was silent, and now very sober. 
He knit his heavy brows and considered. 
This hot-tempered, roistering, sentimen- 
tal braggart nourished in his heart what 
was a sincere and even a fanatical affee- 
tion for his mistress His sluggard wits 
were slowly conceiving the situation. 
Christopher watched him; he had not 
come here and spent all these hours in 
hunting up Fritz to talk about Katarina. 

‘If I thought there was any one—” 
began the fellow, slowly. 

“Pooh! there is no one. She is as 
honest as yourself,” said Christopher. 


Fritz colored. ‘Oh, a man is very 
different,” he said. ‘* But I wish Kata- 
rina well.’ I do not grudge her good 


fortune. She has used me ill, but,” he 
shrugged his shoulders, **a man’s back is 
broad enough.” 

True,” remarked Christopher. He 
can amuse himself somehow.” 

‘Oh, there’s not much amusement,” 
pretended Fritz. *‘* He can drown care; 
that’s all. He can get rid of the pangs 
if he makes an effort.” He sighed. ‘** Well, 
we will drink to Katarina,” and raised 
his mug. 

Christopher studied him intently; he 
wondered if he might venture upon his 
proposal without exciting the other's ani- 
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mosity and suspicions. But he was certain 
that he knew his man, and he relied upon 
the swaggering vanity. Fritz caught the 
gray eyes fastened attentively upon him 
and appearing to measure him up. 

was‘*thinking that you were a lik« 
ly man for an emergency, Herr Polnitz 
explained the Englishman. ar 
strong and active. You would be a ya 
uable fellow at a pinch.” 

‘IT am very well,” murmured Fritz 
bash fully. 

‘*Come, then, what do you say if | 
give you a chance to renew your a 
quaintance with Fraulein Reinart?” said 
Christopher. 

Fritz turned red, took a pull at his 
beer, and endeavored to assume an indif 
ferent behavior. ‘‘ It would be very kind 
of you,” he returned. ‘But I would 
hesitate to put you about.” 

“A long conversation?” suggested 
Christopher. 

Fritz evidently wavered. Christopher 
resolved to throw all his weights into the 
seale. 

‘*And something else to boot,” he 
went on, lowering his voice. * Herr 
Polnitz, I let you into a secret. I have a 
favor to ask from you.” 

He whispered into Fritz’s ear. Thi 
German started, half rose from his seat 
opened his mouth, while upon his fac: 
grew an expression of alarm. 

‘*Tt is impossible,” he eried. ‘* You 
are mad.” 

Christopher glanced about the room, 
fearing that they would attract the no 
tice of strangers. ‘*There is no harm,’ 
he explained. ‘I have told you that | 
mean well.” 

‘IT would not have a hair of her head 
injured,” cried Fritz, storming. ‘Iam a 
loyal man myself.” 

** Pooh!” said Christopher. make 
a grave fuss. After all, if I wish to fig 
ure heroically it is a harmless weakness, 
for which I am willing to pay. Besides, 
I will promise you a long talk with Friiu 
lein Katarina.” 

Fritz looked the picture of stupid em 
barrassment. It was plain he was torn 
both ways. 

‘Tam sure,” added Christopher, suave 
ly, ‘*that it is not fear holds you back. If 
it were fear,why of course that is another 
matter.” 

‘*T am not afraid,” said Fritz, sullenly 
‘*But Iam no bully to frighten women.” 


THE 


‘We are going to 
Christopher assured him. ‘* Trust me for 
that. Lam willing to pay for my freaks. 
This one is harmless; remember that I 
aman Englishman,” 

‘That is true,” replied Fritz. Well, 
f Ido as you say, it will be to see Kata- 
ina. And if you play me false—” 

‘* Mv dear sir,” said Christopher, laugh- 
ing, give you leave to split 


frighten none,” 


CHAPTER XT t 
THE year had moved slowly into May, 
the sun with the zeal of 
summer. Far away under the horizon 
of the southeast the still high 
Salzhausen and the out- 
lving skirts of the great German Em- 
pire showed, wrapped in a faint dazzle 
of blue mist. The air blew clear and 
fresh across the lowlands of Weser-Drei- 
burg, bringing strength into the green 
corn upon the farms, and flooding the 
streets of the little capital with the check- 
ers of the wavering lindens. Upon this 
bright morning her Highness the Prin- 
Xenia rose after a night of bro- 
ken sleep, and looked forth with melan- 
choly eves through a window upon the 
sun-swept country below. That shining 
prospect presently struck new hope into 
her; new feelings animated her heart; and 
the current of her blood ran strongly. 
She was young, and she had a wholesome 
mind; above all, she owned a temper of 
some imagination, and it was impossible 
to resist the influences of this early sum- 
mer scene. For the time she had forgot- 
ten the Palace and her surroundings, her 
mind ceased to brood upon her abomi- 
nable fate, and sheer delight of the beau- 
tiful air and the glorious color filled her 
soul. She basked in the content of it; 
she stood like a young animal, of a piece 
with these natural environs of her spirit. 

Later in the day the Princess and her 
retinue rode forth by the eastern gate 
towards Bleiden-upon-the- Hill, where Leo- 
pold X. had built himself a pretty sum- 
mer house in the close of the eighteenth 
century. This dainty little country house 
was small and unceremonious in aspect. 
It was the custom of the Grand-Duke to 
spend a week or two together in its pri- 
vacy, and until recently he had been wont 
to sleep in Bleiden, and drive the six 
miles into Dreiburg in the morning. But 
he was grown now too old and infirm to 
take these spirited pleasures, and pre- 


and shone 


moun- 


tains between 


cess 
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ferred to sleep where he dined and con 
ducted his affairs. The Princess, how- 
ever, was in the habit of using the house 
at Bleiden, finding it a convenient refuge 
from the insincerities and vanities of the 
Court. The house itself lies in the heart 
of a large park thickly seattered with 
trees, and is set hard by a pretty village 
and upon the edge of a bountiful eham 
paign. Hither Xenia was driven on this 
fine day, partly by the smiling allure- 
ments of the weather, and in part because 
she had developed a distaste for the huck- 
stering transactions of the Court, and de- 
sired to be at peace and to meditate on 
her tragic case. 

Abandoned to the charm of the rural 
scenes, and to the seductions of that ma- 
gic day, she betook herself late in the after- 
noon, in the company of Katarina, for a 
walk in the park. 
noble, and in the great open spaces of 
green grass the bracken had thrust up its 
hands and opened its fingers, gently. 
Towards the borders of the park the trees 
grew closer, and, huddled in a little popu- 
lous assembly, formed a small wood or 
copse. In this the Princess 
maid wandered. 

Some time after the departure of her 
Highness from Dreiburg, two men issued, 
riding, from the eastern gate of the town, 
and sticking the spurs into their horses, 
took the road for Bleiden. They parted 
within half a mile of the village, after an 
earnest consultation, and the taller rode 
on alone, and entering the tiny street, 
ordered a breakfast at the inn. Here, 
shortly after the meal was over, arrived 
a messenger with a note, inscribed in a 
feminine hand and smelling of some rich 
scent. When this had 


The timber was very 


her 


and 


been read, the 


guest dismissed the messenger with a pres- 
ent, and, his face marked with lively sat- 
isfaction, ordered his horse and rode off, 
remarking to the innkeeper that he was 
gone to survey the neighboring country, 


and would return. An hour later, sure 
enough, he got back, and afterwards did 
not again venture from the village, but 
chatted and talked affably with the vis- 
itors in the hostelry, ate and drank com- 
fortably, until it was five o’clock, when, 
leisurely calling for his horse, he an- 
nounced his intention of 
Dreiburg. 

At half past five, Christopher—for the 
identity of this traveller has no doubt 
been guessed—had reach a piece of the 


returning to 
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park of Bleiden which lay farthest from 
the village and on the margin of a wood- 
ed country. Here he reined in, and con- 
cealing himself and his horse in a thicket, 
Waited 

Meanwhile the Princess, who had been 
walking, plunged in thought, had reach- 
ed with her companion a small arbor 
built in the thiek of the patch of wood. 
The sun was fast westering and the sky 
was aflame with gold. Some magic in 
that declining orb touched her insensi- 
blv, and of a sudden the spectre of her 
So surely as the light 
was sailing out of heaven and would 
the earth struck dark and 
cold, so certainly there crept upon her the 
forebodings she had lately entertained. 


misery returned, 


soon leave 


Had she been either stronger or less sen 
sitive, she would not have suffered under 
But Xenia 
was at once too imaginative and too ten- 
der not to shrink from a fortune which 
might have pleased or at least contented 
a baser spirit, and yet strong enough to 
hide her real emotions and suffer. 

In the midst of these unpleasant 
thoughts she was aware of a noise, of 


this grievous disappointment. 


the bracken about her that was rudely 
shaken, and then of a loud guffaw, and 
the red, dissolute face of a grinning man 
emerged through the parted bushes close 
by. The Princess started, and glanced 
round her for Katarina, but that young 
lady, seeing her mistress so deeply in- 
volved in thought, had strolled down the 
pathway, and had vanished into the 

A thrill of fear assailed the Prin- 
She rose from her seat, and gazing 
steadily the intruder, would have 
scared him by her haughty demeanor. 
But he had the air of a man in drink, and 
the only result of her boldness was to en- 


wood. 
cess. 


at 


courage his advance. The fellow pushed 
through the bushes, and striding forward 
with a swaggering gait, confronted the 
She opened her mouth, moist- 
ening her lips. 


Princess. 


‘*“What are you doing here?” she de- 
manded, bravely; and as the fellow kept 
silence, continuing to gain upon her, she 
asked again, with less firmness, ‘*‘ What 
do you want?” 

‘IT want you,” gurgled the man, and 
sprang forward as though greedily to 
clutch his vietim to him. 

The uttered a scream and 
started backward, and upon the instant, 
even simultaneously, if she had been able 


Princess 
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to realize it, a voice was heard shouting 
at hand. 

‘You scoundrel!” it eried, and the 
noise of a precipitate rush sounded upon 
thescene. The next moment, and behold 
this presumptuous and impudent assail 
ant scrambling at a fine speed through 
the bracken, and disappearing among the 
bushes, with Christopher Lambert on his 
heels, shouting angrily. 

The Princess waited, trembling in he) 
limbs, but holding herself upright, until 
the return of her rescuer. He came back 
flushed and seratched by his advance 
among the thorns, but, to one who ob 
served narrowly, wearing a very content 
ed appearance. 

‘I trust your Highness is none the 
worse,” he said, with a display of anx 
iety. 

The Prineess shook her head. ‘I 
thank you, no,” she answered. ‘‘I am 
very grateful to you. You came in time 
to—” A light of recognition sparkled in 
hereyes. ‘‘Itis Mr. Lambert?” 

Christopher bowed. ** Who is willing 
ly at your service whenever he can be of 
help,” he said, gravely. 

The Princess turned her face from him 
she was still agitated, but she managed 
tocontrol her emotions. The surprise of 
this foreigner’s appearance startled her 
even from her previous terrors. 

‘*“You have helped me very much,” 
she observed, with an uncomfortable 
laugh. ‘‘It seems I am to be always in 
your debt. These drunken creatures- 

‘*The man has escaped,” said he. 
hope he will be caught. Tam sorry that 
I was not quick enough; but the wood is 
very close.” 

“Oh, I am not vengeful,” returned 
Xenia, calmly. ‘IT would not it happen 
ed otherwise. No doubt he was drunk.” 

tipsy traveller,” assented Cliristo 


pher, ‘mistaking your Highness, no 
doubt, for some maid of the house. They 


have no eyes, in liquor, and the gloom 
of the shade would encourage the mis 
take.” 

The Princess laughed. ‘‘Oh, pray do 
not explain away your apology for the 
fellow,” said. ‘*I assure you it is 
very likely. Why should I not be taken 
for a maid?” She looked at him with 
smiling tranquillity. I think, Mr. Lam 
bert,”’ she added, ‘‘ that you must be given 
to explanations, for, if I remember aright, 
I have had to listen to them before.” 


she 
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‘‘Tf I have bored your Highness,” 
Christopher, quickly, ** 


said 
I ask a thousand 
But your Highness will do me 
the justice to admit that on neither oc- 
casion have I trespassed with intention. 


pardons. 


The chance has twice exposed you to the 
tedium of my prosing.”’ 

said she, lightly, ‘* you 
take a little jest too gravely; and I must 


‘Come, sir,” 


remind you that I am deeply in your 
debt.” 

‘T would that I might persuade your 
Highness to plunge deeper,” said Christo- 
pher, earnestly. 

faith,” said Xenia, smiling, but 
I have no desire to sweat under so ener- 
ous a burden.” 

‘Ah! then you do me wrong,” said he. 
“That is to suppose that I would exact 
some interest from you.” 

‘The world nothing for 
thing,” remarked Xenia, carelessly. 

Christopher, though he was warming 
to the encounter, was unduly chafed by 
these devious and polite approaches. He 
was positively irritated to consider that 
this woman held him back from his plans, 
and that her will must be suborned with 
care and patience ere he could move a 
step. This was the feeling in the back- 
ground of his mind that pricked him bold- 
ly forward now. 

‘*My interest.” he said, gently, ‘‘ is the 
interest of an afflicted nation and a suffer- 
ing woman.” 

The Princess looked up at him, dropped 
her eyes, and then stirred visibly, as if to 
moveaway. 


lends no- 


3ut she spoke, instead, some- 
what scornfully: 

‘You are fortunate to have your feel- 
ings so accessible. I find my own coun- 
try quite sufficient for my pity.” 

‘* My country has no need of my sym- 
pathies,” responded Christopher, coldly, 
“nor of my aid. But I think you look at 
me ungenerously. If I lay my heart at 
the feet of Weser-Dreiburg, it is not your 
Highness that should tread upon it.” 

‘*No; you are right,” said the Princess, 
quickly. ‘‘I own I am at fault. I ask 
your pardon. Mr. Lambert, I wish you 
good-day.” 

Christopher took a step towards her. 
“Stay!” he commanded, in his most for- 
midable voice. ‘‘I will not have your 
Highness so refuse the only offer of as- 
sistance which may avail her.” 

‘* Tt seems,” said she, with a tiny an- 
gry laugh, ‘‘that I am rescued from the 
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tramp but to be intimidated by my res- 
cuer. I but exchange one fate for an 
other.” 

“You shall exchange a fate which is 
distasteful to you for one that leaves you 
free and self-respecting,” said Christopher, 
bending his brows upon her and fixing 
her with his zealous eyes. 

Xenia’s breath came faster, and her fin- 
gers twisted the one ring upon her hand. 

‘Mr. Lambert, these are heroies,” she 
exclaimed. The descending sun gleamed 
through the avenues of oak and struck 
upon the sward between them. It dazzled 
Xenia’s eyes, flooding her face with gold. 
Christopher stood watching her, passing 
her features under rigorous scrutiny, and 
striving to peer into the workings of her 
mind. The Princess herself, flushed and 
irritated as she was, experienced a sudden 
return of melancholy. She was more 
moved than she seemed by the remark- 
able effrontery of tne stranger, by his 
self-confidence, by his frank blunt state- 
ments. After all, she was merely a girl, 
and whatever princely cloak she might 
assume to defend her feminine weakness, 
that frailty must still remain in the know- 
ledge of the philosopher. The face of 
pride she showed, the presentment of 
haughty anger, her glittering eyes, and 
the scornful posture of her lips—all these 
appeared to Christopher to be exhibitions 
of the sex, charming artifices, beyond 
doubt, but childish phenomena, to be 
borne with, to be smiled at, to be coaxed 
and cozened away by various devices. So 
he was not at all alarmed or cast down 
by her continuous with 


Teneing him. 


Even her chill politeness did not disap- 


point him. He kept an earnest face, 
watched his opportunity, and like a bull- 
dog held his ground. 

** You think,” said he, ‘‘ that Iam mak- 
ing an empty boast. I ask your Highness 
to look in my face. Do you see there any 
sign of levity or any signal of weakness? 
I am no demi-god to undertake the im- 
possible. I am not even a strong man, it 
may be. But this I am, and this I lay 
claim to being—a man who never offers 
unless it is in his power to give, and one 
who would think shame to dally with the 
hopes of the desperate.” 

The Princess opened her mouth, but no 
words came. She stood there, on that 
little patch of greensward, between the 
great boles of the oak-trees—a slim, tall 
girl with tremulous lips and a beating 
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heart. The sincerity of the man who had 
dared to stay her departure arrested her, 
not at 


green 


she was 
the 


Lie setting sun. 


but him, but 


nM no 
lOOKING 


through fresh leaves towards 


[ beseech vour Highness,” went on 


Christopher in his low quick voice, *‘ to 
make your decision with care, to realize 
that you are at the parting of the ways. 
This is no time to build up the conven- 
tional barriers between yourself and one 
that offers you help. On the contrary, 
those that remain should surely be over- 


leaped. 
the 


It may be that you stand facing 
ruin of all your hopes, of all your 
At 


you contemplate a 


dreams. 
least J 


course which 


You yourself know best 
that 


carries with it 


know 
the destruc- 
tion of the country that you love. This, 
then, should give you pause, if there are 
no other arguments; and in the name of 
Heaven I assure you that it is that mo- 
tive rather than any pleadings that touch 
that 


trespasser 


vour Highness’s person makes me 


now, as once before, a upon 


such 
boldness, and that inspires me with in- 


your patience, that incites me to 
difference as to your just anger.” 
Xenia moved, and caught her breath 
ever so gently. ‘ You speak very cer- 
answered, in a broken 


tainly, sir,’ she 


voice. ‘*Teannot share your confidence. 
The die is east.” 

In an instant the great volume of 
Christopher's flowing energies rolled in a 
tide through the breach. 

**Madam,” he said, ‘IT will remind you 
of what I have professed. I do not trifle 
with you. I have a plan.” 

‘*A plan!” 

** Yes,” he said, briskly, ‘‘and one that 
only needs your assent to bring down 
this impudent intrigue of the white heads 
at Berlin in a dusty ruin.” 

speak riddles, 
gazing on him intently. 

‘That I shall not long,” exclaimed he. 
‘**Your Highness knows how the Grand- 
Duke is placed, how a game of seesaw 
the imperial bully with 
and cessions of territory, 
threats and eajoleries.” 

‘IT should that well 
said Xenia, with a sigh. 

“What, then, is the object of this re- 
markable design, by which the reigning 


she echoed. 


“said Xenia, 


is played by 
indemnities 


know enough,” 


houses of Weser-Dreiburg and Salzhausen 
are to united? Why, it is to make 
both into a comfortable sandwich for the 


be 
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Kaiser's maw, no less. Germany and 


Austria have long cast their greedy eyes 
on this prosperous and peaceful state 
Prince Sigismund is Germany's puppet, 
and Austria’s is Prinee Albreeht.” 

He paused. Xenia’s countenance show 


ed 


eager attention. 


no change, only a wondering and 
“It would dan 
gerous move for the Grand- Duchy to 
throw in lot with either of these 
princes. I you what remains 


to escape the abominable designs of these 


be a 


her 


ask but 


treacherous emperors by anticipating 
them?” 
‘You mean—” asked the Princess 


breathing hard. 
‘IT mean that if your Highness yield 
to pressure, Weser-Dreiburg is lost; but 
if you will resist, you will save her soul 
alive.” 
‘It is too late; it is too late!” 
the Princess, bitterly. 


exclaimed 
die is cast. 
What hope could I have of resistance?” 

‘Tt is no light matter to cross the pur 
poses of princes,” said Christopher, gen 
tly. ‘‘ And the task falls all the harder 
if you are so weakly supported.” 

‘Supported!’ she said, mournfully 
‘‘T have had no support. I have had 
their forces united against me.” 

cannot stand 
served. 

*T ean do nothing,” 
sudden resignation. 


he ob 


alone,” 


said Xenia, with 


the contrary, madam,” inter 
rupted Christopher, ‘‘the solution is 
wholly in your hands, and may _ be 


achieved with the poor external aid of 
sucli a one as myself.” 

‘*What would you have me do?” she 
inquired, quickly. 

‘I would have you put yourself be 
yond the reach of their intrigues, to step 
off the chess-board,” he replied. ‘* Grasp 


your fate in your own hands. It is 
worth the effort.” 
‘You would ask me to run?” she 


asked, wonderingly. 
‘I would plead with you that you 
should marry,” he corrected, 


A spring of color rose in her face. ** It 
is a desperate remedy you urge,” she 
said, with some hesitation. ‘‘I have 


hardly the desire to contemplate the haz 
ard.” 

‘Pardon me,” said Christopher, with a 
bow, ‘‘I was not thinking of your High- 
ness, but of Weser-Dreiburg.”’ 

The blush died in her cheeks, and she 


THE 


‘ed the distance with a troubled aspect. 
It 
Was a spectator of 
but 
emotion, merely 


ristopher watched her in silence. 
med to him that he 
at intestine struggle: 
out 
it ne had said enough. 


he looked on 


with a hope 
Presently she 
rned, and her voice, breaking very 
vhtly, spoke with a litthe mockery in 
tones. 
I dare say, Mr. Lambert, you have 
sind the happy bridegroom.” 
‘Policy points one way,” he observed, 
ententiously. “If [am wrong, correct 
There is no Protestant house outside 
rermany available, and Germany is im 
The most heroie resistance to 
the 


een made by his Highness the Prince of 


ie encroachments of foreigner has 


vald.” 

Xenia 
ire of impatience. 

If consider,” 

ent on Christopher, ‘this project may 


moved her head as if with a 


your Highness will 
eem not a thing to be lightly blown 
side by a personal whim, but a solid 
ece of policy, which alone can redeem 
e Grand-Duchy. For my part, I am 
your Highness in the 
ion, and I doubt not that your High- 
would desire to be neglected, 


oO considering’ 


ess 


lam 
» citizen of Dreiburg, not even a dom- 
ed in your country, but I 
sufess that my heart warms to this lit 
patch of 


Stranger 


garden on the back parts of 
rope, predestit ed as the spoil and tit- 
of two rapacious and unfriendly pow 
's. Madam, it would be a master-stroke 
» thwart them. 


They press upon you, 
iey coerce you, they whisper their ulti- 


‘tums in your private councils; but 


think you what a revenge your Highness 


night take for these browbeatines of 


your country, with what a chagrin they 


vould learn of your courage and your 


vhat has enabled it to do so? 


resolution, and in what a ruin their fine 


lots would topple and fall! This little 
ite has a history of which it may well 
e proud; its chronicles are inseribed on 
of fame, Weser 
veiburg has kept its integrity through 
le better part of a thousand years. And 
I need not 
emind your Highness of the motto of 


e rolls unassoiled. 


great Duke Leopold, that text upon 
the of Geisenthurm 
its conduct and _ its 
ese many hundred years— 


house 


en has 


amed ambitions 
Per arma per virtutein 
iat, madam, is a proud and stately boast 
Vou. XCIX.—No 27 
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PRINC 


YESS 


XENIA. 

on the part of your royal And, in- 
j istified. Who 
has not thrilled at the tale of R idolph, the 


house 


ce ed, I believe it to be we 


fourth Duke, before the Saracen city? Or, 
what that house 
could fail to keep in mind the great tra 
ditions of the first Leopold, w 
beloved country at the sacritice 
life? It voices ot 
cendants I seem to hear now crying about 
the ancient city; 


member of illustrious 


ho saved his 


Ot his 


own Is the these as 
it is their lamentations, 
their despair, that I and other friends of 
the Grand-Duchy find it in our hearts to 
pity; it is their spirit and their unseltish 
ness that should at this moment actuate 
your Highness.” 

His low, deep voice, which rang very 
eloquently in that tender twilight, ceased 
suddenly, and Xenia 
profound 


Was conselous of a 
His had 
moved her, and her impulsive nature ex 
cited her to 
sadly enough: 


silence. pleading 


answer, yet she answered 

‘You mistake me, sir: it is not 
self that Jam thinking. I am a daugh 
ter of those Geisenthurms of whom you 
spoke, and I pray to Heaven that I am 
not unworthy of my lineage. But how 
would this plan you propose accomplish 


IS of my 


its purpose? Weser-Dreibure would stil] 
be in the squeeze of Germany. 
the indemnity would be ruin 

That, 


quickly, 


To pa y 


madam,” said Christopher, 
‘is part of my plan. Rest 
sured that I am not play ing the coquette 


with words. I 


as 


undertake that 
trouble comes through that. 


shall no 
Come, your 
Highness, we want a coup d état Assent 
to the betrothal I have suggested, and 
leave the rest to me I forfeit 
head if not clear the German 
envoy forty-eight hours later.” 

The Princess stared at 


will my 


we are of 
him with won- 
der, a light of admiration growing in her 


He 


her 


eves. 
that and 
took rest in him. 


looked so stark, so confident, 


weak overstrained nature 
‘But the Grand- Duke, my father 
she began. 


Highness 


madam,"’ said he, sadly, ‘ his 
in the hands of 


But they too shall 


is old, and is 


feeble counsellors. 
give us leave, Nay, the whole plan is no 
good unless it be countersigned by them, 
But must make haste slowly. 
No whisper must reach the Court until 
we are prepared. 
wisdom; they 


Walt; we 
I know these doctors of 
prevaricate, they 
rize, they vacillate. 


tempo- 


The only way to use 
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them is to act first and confess after 
wards.’ 

“What will you do?” she said, with 
animation 

**T shall ride at once to Prince Karl of 


Erwald,” returned Cliristopher, promptly. 


** Within three davs | shall be back, and 


all | that t 


Lihat, it be 


ask 1S necessary, you 
will sign your name to a letter. Come, 
you Llighness must not look so fright- 


ened. You shall be the 
[ shall take none without you.” 

But the Margrave Xe- 
nia, suddenly, her **He is 


He 


Sala 


cognizant of all 
moves 
broke in 
face falling. 
to 

Ahi Chi istopher, reflecting. 
‘** Yes, we forget Well, I 


should like to know when he is to ar- 


must not him. 
rive 

‘It is within a fortnight,” answered 
Xenia, breathlessly. 
that will be 


Said be, Cheerlully 


‘** Come plenty of time,” 


‘we shall be ready for 


him. Your Highness need have no fears. 
But IT must have the exact date. And 
now [ see your Highness’s lady-in-wait- 
ing I will leave vou in her hands. 


Perhaps you might send me word by her. 
that faithful to 
you, since she must know you.” 


L make no doubt she is 


THE WRATH 


BY 


OF 


I 
LD JAAP VISSER was mad. Out 
there on the island of Marken, in 


the Zuyder Zee, he was the one madman, 
and a quriosity. The little boys—all born 
web-footed, and eager as soon as they 
valk to toddle off on their stout 
little Duteh legs and take to the water— 
used to run after him and jeer at him. 
An underlying fear zest to this 
amusement. The them knew 
that he could lay a strange binding curse 


could 


gave 
older of 
upon people. The younger of them, re- 
solving this concept into simpler terms, 
knew that he could say something that 
and 
that would keep on hurting, in some un- 
explained but dreadful way, beyond the 
sting of the worst spanking that ever they 


would hurt more than a spanking; 


had known. Therefore, while they jeered, 
Out in the 


on the brick-paved pathways which 


they jeered circumspectly. 


open 
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Christopher bowed low over this tin 
compliment as he 


spoke, and ceremo- 
niously his 


but rapidly 
as possible, and ere the Princess could 
change her mind if she had desired to do 
so. He leaped over a fallen bough, and 
passed by Katarina, who 
the undergrowth. 


took leave, as 


was 


He 


emergin 
from raised 
hat. 

* Thank you, Fraulein,” said he. ‘‘ Yo 
will have a message from the Princess 
for me.” 

Katarina raised her eyebrows. ‘* Al 
Heaven!” 
a time 


she said, impatiently, ‘* what 
have been! You have ey 
posed me to the mercies of that boor. HH 


you 


l can never fo 
Faugh! I detest him! <A thon 
And with th 
impertinence and a mocking curtsy s 


said you promised him. 
give vou. 


sand thanks, monsieur.” 


Was gone. 

Christopher looked after her, med 
ting. He hada hold upon th 
frivolous young woman, but he came to 
the conelusion that it was none too 
strong. He that immediate 
this business was accomplished he would 


strong 


resolved 


give her her discharge, honorably an 
politely, but with due firmness. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


ZUYDER ZEKE. 


JANVIER. 


traverse the low marsh-land and unite the 
little which are the 
the (where the 


knolls on villages 


Hafenbeurt harbor. is 


the Kerkehof, and the Kesbeurt—butte: 
would not melt in their small Dute! 
mouths when they met him. But whe 


they had him at their merey among tli 
houses of one or another of the villages 
things went differently. Then they woul 
yell ‘Old Jaap!” ‘* Mad old Jaap!” aft 
him—and as he turned upon them woul 
whip off their sabots, that they mig 
run the more lightly, and would das 
around corners into safety: with deligh| 
ful thrills of dread running through the 
small seampish bodies at the thought 
the curse that certainly was flying a 
them, and that certainly 


would ma 


them no better than dead jelly-fish if the) 
did not get around the corner in time 

ward itoff! And old Jaap would be left 
for a moment from his tormentors, bran 


— 

‘ 


THE WRATH 


dishing his staff in angry flourishes and 
shouting his strange curse after 
‘**May you perish in the 
Zuyder Zee!” 

The young men and women of Marken, 
who never had known old Jaap save as 


hem: 
wrath of the 


a madman, felt toward him muelh as the 
children did; though as they got older, 
and came to understand the cause of his 
and the his 
curse, their dread of him was apt to take 
more Even Krelis 
in all other 
directions, and fora long while one of old 
Jaap’s most persistent tormentors, came 
in the end to treat him with a very 
obliging civility. But then, to be sure, 
Marretje de Witt was old Jaap’s grand- 
daughter —and 


madness effectiveness of 


on a serious cast. 


Kess, a notorious daredeyil 


everybody in Marken 
knew that this gentle Marretje, because 
of her very unlikeness to him it was sup- 
posed, had made capture of Krelis Kess’s 
much too vagrant heart. One person, it 
is true, did dissent from this view of the 
matter, and that was Geert Thysen—who 
declared that Krelis was too much of a 
man really to care for a pale faced thing 
fit only to marry another oyster like her- 
self. And Geert’s black eyes would snap, 
and her strong white teeth would show 
ina smile that was not a pleasant one as 
she added: ‘* A live man who knows the 
nip of gin-and-water does not waste his 
time in drinking weak tea!” But 
t the the island 
again, everybody in Marken knew that 
to win 


then, 
» quote sense of folk 
Geert 
given those bold 
black eyes of hers, and would have said 
thank you, too! 


Krelis’s love for herself 


Thvsen would have 


Among the old people of Marken, who 
had known old Jaap before his madness 
came upon him,a very different feeling 
prevailed. They dreaded him, of course. 
ecause they knew what his curse could 
iccomplish; but, also, they sorrowed for 
iim—remembering the cruel grief whieh 
iad come upon him in his youth sud- 
lenly and had driven him mad. Well 

iough, they said, might he eall down 

s Strange curse upon those who angered 

m, for twice had he 
ness of it: 


bitter- 
when death, and again worse 
than death, had struck at that which was 
dearer than the very heart of him through 
the wrath of the Zuyder Zee. 

It all had happened so long back that 
uly the old people had knowledge of it 
~in the great storm out of the Arctic 


known the 
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Ocean which had driven into the Zuvde r 
Zee the North Sea 
banked them up, 


waters; and there had 
higher and higher, until 
the whole island of Marken was flooded 
and half the dykes of the mainland were 
overrun, 

Jaap, then 


-who 
afloat at his 
When the storm came on. and li 


Old Jaap was 


young 
- was fishing 
young 
wife and her baby were alone at home. 
In her fear for him she came down from 
the Kerkehof, where their 


home was, to 


the Hafenbeurt; and there, standing upon 


the sea-wall that shelters the little hai 
bor, watching for him, was the last that 
ever of her alive. When his 
schuyt came in she had vanished 
away by the up-leaping sea. 

bad but 


Was seen 

caught 
That 
followed A 
month later, when he was at his fishing 
again—glad to be at 


was 
enough, worse 
that in 
little 


up heavy, and in it 


work, the 


Stress of it he might a forget his 


sorrow—his net came 
was his dead wife. 

Then it was that his madness fell upon 
him. By the time that he was come back 
to Marken—sailing his sehuyt for a long 
night through the dark waters with this 
grewsomely ghastly lading —he was a 
erazed man. 

II 

The shadow that rested on Jaap Vis 
ser’s mind was a deep melancholy that 
for the most part kept him silent, yet that 
was broken now and then by outbursts of 
rage in which he raved against the eruel 
It did not 

his 


wickedness of the sea. unfit 
him for He had living to 
make; and he made it, as all the men of 
Marken their 


sut sailed 


work. 
made living, by 
with him in 
schuyt said that always as the net came 
home he hauled upon it with tight-shut 
that 
inboard, he 
thrashing of 


fishing, 


those who his 


eves; always, as it 
turned 
the fish 
about the cateh from his companions as 
sured him that he might without 
fear of such a sight as that which had 
flashed through 
had turned his brain. 


drawn 
the 


word 


Was 
away — until 
and some 
look 


burning his eves and 

When he was on land he spent little 
time in his own home: 
the 


taken 


of which, and of 
his had 
Usually he was to be 
found within or lingering near the grave 
yard that lies between the Kerkehof and 
the Hafenbeurt: an artificial mound, like 
those whereon the several villages on the 
island are built, raised high enough to be 


baby motherless, mother 


charge. 
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above the level of the waters which cover 


Marken in times of great storm. Before 
this strange habit had 
matter of notoriety, a dozen or more of 
the at night 
along the path beside the graveyard, lad 
been frightened pretts well out of their 
wits by figure rise 
among the graves suddenly and stand 
sharply outlined against the star-gleam 


of his become a 


islanders, as they passed 


seeing his tall from 


of the sky. 

But in those days, as I have said, his 
madness was no more than a sombre mel- 
save for his fitful outbursts of 
The bitterness that 
when his 
a woman grown and Jan 


ancholy 
rage against the sea. 
came into his heart came later: 
daughter was 
de Witt married her 
serted her, as was known openly, for an 
Edam jade over on the mainland. 
went worse and worse for a while: until 
even then they 
were beginning to call him old Jaap— 


and presently de- 
Things 
one day when old Jaap 


fell into a burning rage with his son-in- 
law and him as he deserved for 
the scoundrel that he was. 

It was down at the dock that the two 
The schuyts were 


cursed 


men came together. 
going out, and Jan was aboard his own 
boat making ready to cast off. Half the 
island there—the fishermen 
about to sail, and their people come to 
see them get away. Some who did 
not see old Jaap standing on the piling 
near where Jan's boat lay out: 
“The fishing is good off Edam still, eh, 


folk were 


one 


ealled 


Jan?” And then there was a general 
laugh as Jan answered, laughing also: 


* Yes, there’s good fishing off Edam 
better than there is nearer home.” 

At this old Jaap broke forth into a 
passionate outburst against his son-in- 
law: calling him by all the evil names 
that he get together, crying out 
against his wickedness and his cruelty, 
and ending—as Jan's boat slid away from 
her moorings, with Jan standing at the 
tiller laughing at the old man’s fury—by 
calling out with a deep grave energy. in 
strange contrast with lis previous angry 
ravings: ‘‘God cannot and will not for- 
He will judge you and He will 
punish you. In His name I say to you: 
May the might of the angered waters be 
may you perish in the wrath 


could 


give. 


vou 


of the Zuyder Zee!” 

There was such a majesty in old Jaap’s 
tone as he spoke these words, and such 
conviction, that 


intense all who heard 
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him were thrilled strangely. Some of 
the old were there 
that day, still will tell you that it seemed 


as though they heard the voice of on: 


men of Marken, who 


who truly was the very mouth-piece ot} 
God. Even Jan, they say, paled a little 
but only for a moment—and then he was 
off out of the harbor with a jeer and 
laugh. 

But that was Jan’s last laugh and jee: 
at his father-in-law,and his last sight o 
Marken. The next day the boats can: 
hurrying home before a storm, but Jan’s 
boat did not come with them. At first it 
was thought that he had put into th: 
canal leading up to Edam—it was about 
there that the other had 
sight of him—but a couple of days late: 
his boat drifted ashore, bottom 
in the bight of Goudzee south of Mon 
nikendam. This left for 
work, Certainty came at the end of a 
fortnight: when the who had 
been with him got back to Marken—after 
a trip to England in the steamer that had 
picked them up afloat—and told how tli 
schuyt had gone over in the gale and 
spilt them all out into the sea. As fo 
Jan, he never came back at all. As li 
and the other two men were thorough 
good sailors, and as the survivors them 


lost 


fishermen 
upward 


room 


guess 


two men 


selves were quite at a loss to account fi 

their catastrophe, there was only one way 
to explain the matter: old Jaap’s curs: 
had taken effect! 

After that old Jaap had a place still 
more apart from the other islanders 
What he had done to one he could do to 
another, it was whispered—and thenc 
forward he was both shunned and dread 
ed because of the power for life and deat 
that was believed to be his. The reflex 
of this popular conviction seemed to fin 
a place in his own heart, and now and 
again he would threaten with his curs: 


those who got at odds with him. But li 
never uttered it: and the fact was o! 


served that even in the case of the teas 
ing little boys he was eareful not to curs 
any one of his tormentors by name. 


IIL. 

Certainly, if ever old Jaap had curse: 
any particular little boy it would have 
been Krelis Kess—who was quite tli 
worst boy on the island, and who usual 
was the leader of the troop that hun 
about the old man’s heels. 

And even when Krelis got to be a b 


= 
4 


HE WAS 


voune fellow of twentvy—old enough to 


goon escapades in Amsterdam of which 
he rumor, coming back to Marken. made 


all steadyv-going folk on the island look 


askanee at him-—he still took 


an ugly 
pleasure, as occasion offered, in stirring 
the old man 


chaneed to pass by while he was sitting 


ip old Jaap’s wrath. If 


a Sunday afternoon in Jan de Jonge’s 
tavern, drinking more ¢in-and-water than 
vas good for him, it was one of his jokes 
out through tie 
Mad old Jaap!” in 


child 


to eall open window 
the shrill voice of a 
with differ 


avs in 


and to repeat his ery, 


inflections buat alw the same 


shrill tones, until 


the old man would go 


tf into a fury and shout his curse at the 
ttle boys who seemed to be so close about 
im but who could not any where be seen 
\t that Krelis would fall to laughing 
nightily, and so would the loose young 
fellows his companions—who had found 
ut that that 


pocket 


would send his hand to his 


and give them free all 


drinks 
iround, 
Under such circumstances it is not sur 
rising that the wonder, and also the re 
Vou. XCIX.—No 28 


RAZED MAN 


eret, of these young seapegraces was very 
great when on a certain Sunday afternoon 
in mid-spring time Krelis not ouly did 
not volunteer his usual pleasantry at old 
the old man came 
shambling up the narrow street toward 
the tavern 


Jaap’s expense — as 


but actually refused to prac- 
tise it When it was suewested to him. 
the 
ment, a 
thie 


And 


wonder astonish 


blank 
later, when he 


grew to be 
minute 


went to 
window | 


and begged Herr Visser to 
come in and have a class of schnapps 
with him! To 

Herr Visser” 
to stretch to the widest any pair of Mar- 
ken 


hear old 


Jaap called 
by anybody was enough 
ears: but to hear him addressed in 
that Stately fashion by Krelis Kess was 
enough to make any Marken man believe 
that his ears had wone crazy! 

At first the young scamps in the tav 
ern were quite sure that Krelis was about 
to play some new trick on old Jaap, and 
that this 
beginning of it. 


creased 


wonderful politeness the 
But the marvel in 
old) man liked 


schnapps as well as anyvbody—joined the 


Was 


when the who 


little company of tosspots and was treat- 
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ed by Krelis with as much respect as 
though he had been a burgwomaster! And 
more than that, when the session was 
ended —and old Jaap, to whom = such 
treats came rarely, was so far fuddled 


that he could not manage his legs easily 


Krelis said that nothing could be plea 
santer than a wall across to the Kerkelof 
in the cool of the evening, and so eave 
him a steadyving arm home. As the two 


OLD 


JAAP 


olf 


behind 


fellows left 


other in 


the 


each 


set together young 


stared at sheer 


ymazement; and suelh of the Marken folk 


ws chaneed to meet this strangely assorted 


couple marching amicably arm in arm 


ogether were inelined to disbelieve in 


their own eyes! 

For a week, while they all were away 
lull in the 
but it was aroused again the 


did 


tavern—and 


at their fishing, there was a 
excitement; 
next when Krelis not 
as to the 


white heat 


Sunday come 


usual went to a 


when a late arrival, a young 


fel] WwW Who lived In the Kerkehof. told 
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that as he came Jaap V isse rs ho int 


he had seen Krelis sitting on the bene) 
in front of it talking away with old Jaap 


and making eves behind old Jaap’s back 


at Marretje. At first, being so entirely 
ineredible, this statement was scouted 
scornfully; but it aroused so lively a 
discussion that presently the whole com 
pany left the tavern and went over in a 
body to the Kerkehof bent upon dis 


proving or verifying it—and ther 


sure enough, were old Jaap and 


Krelis smoking their pipes together 


und Marretje along with them, o 
the bench in front of old) Jaap’s 
door! 

Young Jan de J ne the son of 
the tavern -keeper — expressed thy 
feelings of the COMpPauy when li 
said, later, that as they stood there 
look ne at that strange sight vo 
might have knocked down the 


with the flirt o 
But thes 


look at it 


whole of them 


skate’s tail! did not stoy 


long Lo kre} 


at them so savagely, and his 


tists doubled up in so threatening a 


fashion, that they took themselves 


off 
tavern to talk it 


moa hurrv—and back to the 
over, While thie 
bathed their wonder in very lightly 
vatered vin, 
IV 
That was the beginning of Kretis 


of Marretje de W 


about which, in a moment, all the 


Kess’s courting 


island blazed with talk. Until ther 


In a lielit loving 


wav, Krelis 


been keeping with Geert 


Thysen That 


seemed ao ohat 


sort of mateh, for Geert and Kr 

had much the same bold was 
them and well enough might have 


paired But Geert, like Krelis, hac 


a devil of a temper, and it was 


supposed that an angry betwee! 
Krelis flving off in 

rage from her spitliring—and that the 
Marretje had 


rebound. The 
of their worldly w 


spat 


them had sent 


cventle caught his heart 
the 


together 


on elders, reasoning 


out isdon 
perceived that undey the law of liking 
for unlike this bold-going young fello 
drawn toward 

and that, beeaus 
of her gentleness, Marretje would tind 
the 


Krelis 


very well might be 


maiden all gentleness; 


thrilling pleasure in strong love 


stri\ 


would 


All that, : 


making with whieh 


to take her heart by storm. 


pee 
4 
j 
Nest 
<> \y 
a \ ) 
J 
\ 
y 
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thnev Knew, Was human 


Had 


thev known books also they would have 


hature, 

ted Lie 

\Loo 
Howe 


‘case of Desdemona und the 


er, there was not mueh time for 


Krelis Was hot of the sort to 


crass crow under his feet in anv mat 
and in a love matter least. of all. 
Nor were there any obstacles to bar his 


AN He had his own boat. that came 


to him when his father was drowned: 
and he had his house in the Kes 
beurt, where he had lived alone since his 


mother had ended a notably short widow 
hood time. Old 
J tap, moreover, was ready enough to ae 


DV Tnarrving a second 


cept as a son-in-law the only man in 
ever had stvled him Herr 
who in addition to that un 
had given him in 


quick strecession nearly a dozen bottles of 


Marken who 
Visser. and 


paralleled 


courtesy 


best Sehiedam., 
the marriage, therefore. but 
shy ness — 


the 
to nder 
Marretje’s 


There was nothing 


Krelis 
came that quickly in his own masterful 


VAN 


and over 


And so everybody saw that matters 
were like to come quickly to a climax 
everybody, that is, except Geert Thysen, 
vho said Hatly that the marriage was 
Geert had 
Krelis was serving 


both impossible and absurd. 
that 


r out for her hard words to him, and 


her own notion 


he 
Was only Waiting for a soft word to come 
to her bit full red 
lips of hers with her strong teeth and re 


back and she those 


solved that she would keep iim Waiting 


intil he was quite in de spar Then, at 
the very lust, she would whistle him 
mack to her—with a“ laugh in his face 


first, and then such a kiss as all the Mar 
reties in the world could not give him— 
and the comedy of lis mock courtship 
at 
sure, the thought did eross her mind that 
Krelis might not to her whistle. 
Then the color would vo out of her red 


vould be an end. Sometimes, to be 


come 


cheeks a little, and as she ground her big 


vVhite teeth together she would have a 


formed vision of Krelis lying dead 
with a 


All 


in his heart. 
But visions of this sort came seldom, and 
ere quickly banished 


somewhere knife 
With a sharp lit 
tle laugh at her own folly in faneving 
ven for an instant that Krelis eould hes- 
ite in choosing between herself and that 
inp pale doll. 

\nd then, one day, she found herself 
to face with the fact that Krelis liad 


ice 
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not been playing a comedy at all The 
news Was all over the island that he and 
Marretje were to be married the hext 
Sunday; and that he meant to be married 


handsomely, with a great wedding feast 


at Jan de Jone’s tavern in Jan de Jong’s 
of 


aid Jaan- 


best stvle "So end 


lover for you, Geert Thysen!" s 
tie de Wa 
her. 


there’s an your 


ard, who brought 
At this Geert’s red cheeks grew a little 
her black 
flash to them 


laughed as she answ 


redder, and hig eves had a 
brighter but she only 
vered: ‘It’s one thing 


lo lay the net 


but it's another to haul it 
And Jaantje remembered afterward 


What a strange look was in her face 


as 
she said those strange words 
\ 
The wedding was the finest that lad 
been known in Marken for vears At 


the chareh the parson gave his Golden 
Clasp “address, which was the most beau 
tiful of his three we ding addresses and 
live Then the company 
streamed away along the brick paved path 
way from the Kerkehof to the Hafenbeurt, 
with the 
on the white caps and white aprons of 
the women and on the shiny high 


cost gulden, 


sunshine gleaming gallantly 
hats of 
wind fluttered the lit 
and they ail walked muel 
then 
they took their 


the men, while the 
tle Duteh flags 


more steadily than they did when 


after- breakfast walk, be- 


fore the dancing began In that second 
walk the men’s lees w 


avered a fronds deal, 


and some of them lad trouble in ste« ring 


the stems of their lone pipes to their 
mouths. But that is not to be wondered 
at when vou think what a breakfast it 
was! Jan de Jong fairly exeelled him- 
self. They talk about it in Marken to 


this day! 
While the wedding partys walked un 
steadily abroad the | in the tay- 


ern Was cleared: and When the COM pany 


big root 
was come back again, much the better for 
fresh air and exercise. the dancing be 
gan. <And just then a very queer thing 
happened: Krelis led off the dance with 
Geert Thysen instead of with Marretje 
his bride! 

some Say that Geert made him promise 
to do this as the price of her coming to 
the wedding: others say that it was done 
on the spur of the moment—was one of 
Geert’s that 


sudden Ww hims 


Krelis, who 


aiso Was given to sudden whims. fell in 
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With About the truth of this matter there 
ean be Only gwuess-work, but about what 
happened there is plain fact: Just as the 
set was forming, Krelis dropped Marretje’s 


hand and said lightly won't mind, 


Marretje, will you Its for old friend 
ship's sake, vou know And with that 
he took the land of Geert Thysen, who 


was standing close beside bim, and away 
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ing in her cheeks, and with a wonderful 
flashing and sparkling of her great black 
And before the 


went home. 


eyes dance ended Geert 

There was a great crackling of tall, of 
course, about this slight that Krelis had 
put upon Marretje on her wedding-day 


heads 


and people shook their and said 
that worse must come after it Some of 
thestories about 
Krelis’s esca 
pades In Am 
sterdam vere 


rake d up avain 


and were point 


ed with a fresh 
moral, As for 
Geert. the Mar 


ken Women hi d 
but one Opinion 
of her—and thi 
least unkindly 
expression of it 
that 
was walking in 


Was 
au very danger 
But 
when echoes o 
this 


to 


ous path. 


talk 


Geert’s ears 
as they did 


of 


course Slit 


If 


WAS A STATELY 


he went with her in the dance. Those 


who think that it had been arranged be- 
point that 
Geert had refused all offers to dance and 


tween them beforehand out 
had come close to Krelis just as the set 
was formed There is something in that, 
I think. 
it or had not planned it, the facet remains 
that at the head of the 


dance at her own wedding was taken by 


But whether they had planned 
Marretje’s place 
another woman; and as the set was com 
plete without her she did not dance at all 


until first to 
They say that there were tears in her eves 


the figure came an end, 


as she stood alone there—and that she 
was very white when Krelis took her 
hand again, at the end of the first fig 
ure, and gave her for the rest of the 
dance the piace at the head of it that 
was hers They say, too, that Geert 
stood watching them-—when Krelis had 


left her and had taken his bride again 
with a hot blaze of color coming and go- 


DWELLING 


merely 
red 
and 


eurled 
her 

little 
that as she was 


lips 
said 
weak woman foolish 


neither a nor a 


woman she was safe to walk where she 
pleased. 
VI 
It was a little disconcerting to the proph 
ets of evil that the 


without any signs of 1 


weeks and the months 
slipped away 
fulfilment of the 


ir prophecies, Howeve 


keen may have been Marretje’s sorroy 


on her wedding-day, it was not lasting 
Indeed, her gentle nature was so filled 
with a worshipping love for Krelis that 
he had only to give her a single light 
look of affection or a half-careless kiss 
to fill her whole being with happiness 
He her — this 


daring young fellow who lad raised lhe: 


was a god to gavl\ 


up to be a shy little queen in a queen 


was sure, such never had 


dom, she as 

been for any other woman in all tli 
world. And Krelis was very well pleased 
with her frank adoration. It was tick 


ling to his vanity that she should 
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so completely and so eagerly his loving 
slave. 
Next to her love for Krelis 


and part 
ly because it 


a part of her love for 
Marretje’s ¢reatest joy was in 
She 


Was 
him her 
housekeeping had taken a just 
pride in the tidiness of her housekeeping 


for her grandfather: but it: was a 


very 
different and far more exciting matter to 
that really 
And Krelis’s house. of 
which Was the proud mistress. was 
far bigger and far finer than her old 
home. It dwelling, for 
Marken, standing on an out jutting ridge 
the back of the Kesbeurt, 
close upon a delightful little canal and 
from the back doorway was a restful far 
off outlook over the 


furbish and polish a house 


was her OW], 


she 
Was a Stately 


of earth at 


marsh-land to the 
level horizon of the Zuyder Zee, Mar- 
retje loved that outlook, and she had it 
before her often: the 


where she 


for down 


canal was her scouring shelf 


beside 
scoured away through lone sunny morn 
ings, While Krelis was away at his fish- 
ing, until her pots and kettles ranged in 
the sunlight shone like burnished gold, 
Yet the fact should be added that when 
the old men of Marken talked 


together 
about this 


fine louse of Krelis 
they would shake their heads a 


Kess’s 
little 


saving that a better spending of mouey 


would have 
founded 


smaller house 
piling, instead of for 
this showy dwelling standing on an out- 
thrust earth bank which well enough 
might crumble away beneath it in 


been for a 


on solid 


some 
time of tremendous tempest when all the 
island should be overswept and beaten 
by the sea. 

For the most part, of course—save for 
little chats with her neighbors—Marret je 
was alone in this fine house of hers. Old 
Jaap had come to live with the young 
people—as was ouly fair, since he had no 
one but his granddaughter to care for 
him—but both he and Krelis spent all 
their week-days afloat at their fishing 
and only their Sundays at home. Yet 
now and then the old man, making some 
excuse for not going out with the fleet. 
would give himself a turn at shore duty, 
and would sit in his big chair, smoking 
lis long pipe very contentedly, watehing 
lis granddaughter at her endless scour- 
ng and cleaning, and listening to her 
little bursts of song. In his unsettled 
old mind he sometimes fancied that the 
years had rolled backward and that he 
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Was watehing his own voung wife a 
he 
young love-dreams bY the hour tovethe 
that 
had 


heart 


and in his old 


would dream 


blessed] y 
the happiness 


beautiful 


forgetting the love and 


Which made his life 


had been snatched away from 
him and lost forever in the Wrathful wa 
ters of the Zuvder Zee, 

But Marretje’s love-dreanis were living 
As Krelis lounged over his pipe 


ones 
of a Sunday morning, taking life « 
in his clean Sunday clothes, he would 
suy an airy word or two in praise of her 
housekeeping that fairly would set her to 
blushing with happiness—and what With 
the color in her fair face and the light in 
her blue eves she would be 


so entirely 
charming that 


Wo ild 
go to sparkling, and he would draw her 
close to him and fondle her in 


Krelis’s eves 
a rehuine 
ly loverlike fashion that would fill 
With a very tender joy. 


her 
Kv lis Was quite 
His little 
and her shy de 


sincere in his love- making. 
Marretje’s soft beauty, 
light in his caresses, went down into an 
unsounded depth and touched an un 
known strain of gentleness in 
going heart. 

But the first Sunday after 
they were married Krelis went off 
dinner 


lis Cusy 
eveh on 
after 
it had been a wonder of a dinner 
that Marretje had cooked for him 
had been planning it the week through! 

to join his companions as usual at Jan 
de Jong’s. This came hard on Marretje. 
She had been counting 


sie 


so much on that 
afternoon! A dozen little tender conti 
had been put aside during the 
morning to be made then comfortably : 
when the dinner things would all be 
cleared away, and her grandfather would 


dences 


have gone to take his usual Sunday look 
at his boat, and she and Krelis would be 
sitting at their ease—delightfully 
together for the first time in their 

She had thought it all out, and had 
arranged in mind that they 
would sit on the steps above her seour 
ing-shelf 


alone 
lives! 
her own 
at the back of the house and 
hidden away from every body —with the 
canal at their feet, and in front of them 
the level the marsh-land 
stretching away and losing itself in the 
level loneliness of the seu. She had a 
cushion all ready for Krelis. to sit 
and a smaller cushion for herself 
Was to go on the 
blushed a 


loneliness of 


on, 
that 
next lower step and 
little to 
thought how she would make 


she 


herself as she 


a back Lo 
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Krelis’s 


eu had finished 


justi us 
iv and was getting out the 


lis put on his hat and sald 


Would step across Lo 

it the bovs. 
ie said, if 
into an old 


bet 


pleasantryv bY 


and he tried to give a 


ed 


to this small 


it himself But he did not 


ey heartily, and he almost turn 


again when he got to the bridge 


ne how the light of happiness 
lh had made Marretje’s face so beau 
through that Sanday morning sud 
had died out of it as he 
And then he 
vith the refleetion that she would 


right 


denly came 


illed himself to 


back to 
went 


again When he got 


supper- time, and = so on 

e was come to the tavern he for 

got all about Marretje’s unhappiness, for 
the bovs welcomed him with a cheer. 

Being in this way forsaken, Marretje 

what 


forlornly 


of her broken 
the ¢ 
on the two steps, and sitting on the lower 


earried out was left 


arranging ishions 


one with her elbow resting on the upper 
one and gazing out sorrowfully across 
the 


lone 


marsh-land and the sea. That great 


iness of sedge and sea and sky 


bitter: 
and then eame the hurting thought that 


made her own loneliness more 


just a week before, very nearly at that 
same hour, Krelis still more eruelly had 
he led with 
Thysen their wedding-dance. 


forsaken her while Geert 
After a while old Jaap came home and 
her. He was. si- 
habit, but 


that wav soothed and comforted her. 


sented himself beside 
having him 
As 


eaned her head against his shoulder 


lent. as was his 
she 
and held his big bony hands the old man 


otf 


that his voung w ife was beside him again 


vent Into one of his dream-fancies 
and perhaps, in some subtle way, that 
also ielped to take the sting out of her 


When 


a} 
per-time, walking 


pain Krelis came home at sup- 


a little unsteadily, he 
did not miss her flow of chattering talk 
that had on through the Mornings 
for Krelis 


and presently it began again 


returned in high good-hamor, and his 


lire of pretty speeches and his” kisses 
quick] brought happiness to her 


heart 


to expect of a 


sore little Knowing thereafter 


what Sunday, her plea 


sure was less lively —but so was her pain, 
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Vil 


isa little past the turn of the half 


vear after the wedding that the prophets 
of evil pricked up their ears hopefully 
as there began to go humming through 


Marken 


rvings 


a soft 


buzz of talk about the ear 
on ot Krelis 


was only vague talk, to be sure; 


Geert Thysen and 


Kess. It 


but then when talk of that sort Is vague 
there is the more seaway for speculation 
and inference All sorts of rumors went 
the 
weight, perhaps, because they could not 


traced to 


flashing about and carried more 


be a starting point and were 
disavowed 
them 


by each 
The 


quite amazing before long! 


person who passed 


on, sum of them became 

In the end, of course, this talk worked 
around to Marretje. — Bit 
kind friend after another 
variations of 


by bit, one 
brought her 


the same budget of news, 
pleading their friendship for her as the 
excuse for and all of 


them were a good deal disconcerted by 


their chattering; 


the placid way, with searcely a word of 
comment, in which she suffered them to 
talk on. 
harsh things about Krelis did they rouse 
her a little. 
shortly, and with a quiet insistence that 


Only when they took to saying 
Then she would stop them 
put them in an awkward corner, by ask- 


that it 
husband whom they were talking 


ing them to remember was her 
about 
and that what they were saying was not 
This line of re 
joinder was disconcerting to ler inter 
that 


cohsciehce 


fit for his wife to hear. 


locutors. To be put in the wrong, 


way, while performing for 
sake a very unpleasant 
but Presently it be 
gan to be said that Marretje was a poor 


duty, could not 
arouse resentment, 
spirited thing upon whom friendly sym 
pathy was thrown away. 

Perhaps it was because Marretje was 
not feeling very strong just then that she 
took matters so quietly, Certainly she 
had not much energy to spare, and lier 
Kven on 
the Sunday mornings when she lad Kre 
lis at 


days went slowly and heavily. 
home with her—and a good many 
of his Sundays were spent away from the 
island, in order, as he explained, that he 
might get off on the Mondays earlier t 
his fishing—she found it hard to keep up 
the laughing talk and the light-hearted 
wav with him that he seemed to think a 

When she flagged 


told her not to be sulky—an 


ways were his due 
little he 
that cut her sharply, for she thought tl 
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heart how 
very tenderly she was loving him in those 


he ought to feel in his own 


days, and how earnestly she was longing 


for a tender and sustaining love in re 
turn. 
It is 


old Jaap understood, but a part of it he 


uneertain how much of a this 


certainly did understand, In some 


ters his clouded brain seemed to work 


vith a curious clearness, and especially 


had he a strange faculty for getting close 
to troubled hearts Many there were 1 
Marken, on whom sorrow had fallen, who 


had been comforted by his sympathy: 


and who had found it the more soothing 
and helpful because it Was given with no 
a gentile look or a few gentle 


more than 


soft that ask 
that 
he comforted Marretje in that sad time of 


Many a day, 


kept the se a, 


words. In this same 


Was 


ed for no answer and needed none, 


her ionetiness, the 


other fishermen kept 


the 


land—letting his boat vo aw; lish 


ing without him while he made company 


at home for his granddaughter, and even 
helped her in the heavier part of her 


house- work with his big clumsy old 


hands These awkward efforts to serve 


her touched Marretje’s heart very kee nly 
vet also added a pang to her sorrow 
because of her longing that Krelis might 
show his love for her in the same Was 
But old Jaap had his work to do at sea. 
Marretje hed to the 


many and many a weary and lonely day 


and make best of 


Being in so poor a way she eould busy 


herself but littie with her house-work- 


nor was there much ineentive to scour 


and polish since Krelis had ceased to 


indeed, 
was at home so little that he was indiffer 


commend her housekeeping; and, 
ent as to whether she kept her house well 
or ill 
And so she spent mueh of her time as 
she had spent that first lonely Sunday af 
ternoon—sitting on the steps above her 
scouring - shelf, looking out sadly and 
dreamily across the marsh-land and the 
Or she would gvalk slowly to the 
of the village, where 
little- used eanal, and 
there would lean against the rail while 


she gazed steadfastly across the marshes 


rough steps 


on 


went down to a 


seaward —trying to faney that she eould 
see the fishing fleet, and trying to build 
in her breast little hope-castles in whieh 
Krelis all her They 
comforted her, these hope -castles: even 


again Was Own. 


though always, when the week ended 
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fleet 
erashing down Sometimes Krelis’s boat 


did all 


turned without him. 


and the was back again, they came 


not return at Sometimes it re 


\\ hen he did come 
back in it very little of his idle Sunday 


Was passed at home The dark months 


of winter dragged on wearily Grav chill 
clouds hung over Marken. and ora) 


this 


ehill 


Marretije’s 


clouds” rested) on poor 
heart. 


But one glad day in the early spring 


time the sun shone again—when Krelis 


bent down over her bed Wilh a look of 
real love in his bright eves and kissed 
her: and then In a half-fearful Way that 
ittle 
there was creat happi 
son, As if 
hurt t 


made her laugh at him with a weak 


langh in whieh 


Hess kissed also his little 


his father’s could 


KISS 


strong boy!” she said in a tone of 
and held the little 
all the 


loved 


superiority : atom close 


to her breast w ith 


She 


strength of her 


feeble arms. With a double 


love this little Krelis: greatly for himself 


and for the strong thrilling JON Ol 
therhood, but perhaps even more because 
hus Coming had brought the other Krelis 


back again into the de ep chambers of her 


Was the prettiest of sights, pres htiv 


when she was up and about again 


Marretje standing in front of het own 


door In the spring suushine holding this 


famous little Krelis in herarms, Then, 


as now, young mothers were common 


enough in Marken; but there was a 


book 


of radiant happiness about Marv je—so 


the old people will tell vou that made 


her different from any young mother 


whom ever they saw. ‘Her face was as 


shining as the face of an angel!” one of 


the old women said to me—whe n I heard 
this story told in Marken on a 
day. And this same old woman told me 
that through that time of Marretje’s ¢ 


happiness Geert Thysen walked 


reat 
suiien: 
ready at any moment, without cause or 
reason, to fly out into old wo 


What the 


man ealled a yellow rage, 


But even from the first the matrons of 


the island, knowing in such matters, 


pulled long faces when they talked about 
the little Krelis among themselves kre 
lis Kess’s son, they said, should not have 
been so frail a ehild: and then they 
puny by 


casting back to the time when Marretje 


would aceount for this 


Was orphaned before she Was weaned, 
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and so was started in life 


Marken folk as a rule dowered 


These worthy women had much good ad 


are 
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without the 
toughness and sturdiness with which the 
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vice to gi 


little 


strengthen 


‘e and gave it freely, as to how 
with to 


but Marretje paid seant 


the be dealt 


Krelis should 
him: 
attention to thelr suggestions, being sat 
istied in her own mind that this wonder 
ful baby of hers really was—as she had 
said he was on the day when his father 
first kissed him—a great strong boy. 

Krelis, seeing his little son only once 
a week, the first to that he 

strong as a healthy child 
but he said so to Mar 
rating that 
And 
then, one day, Geert Thysen opened both 
his and Marretje’s eyes 


Was notice 
Was hot so 
should be: when 
him such a 


must be all 


retje she gave 


he decided he wrong. 


It was a bright Sunday 
the little Krelis hetween two 
and three months old, that Marretje was 
sitting with him on her lap,suckling him, 


afternoon, 


when Was 


on the steps above her scouring- shelf; 


and Krelis was seated on the step above 


her, and she really was making a back of 
What with the joy of her 
motherhood, and 


his bie knees. 
her 
seemed to 
Marretje as though in all the world there 
was only happiness. She held the little 
Krelis close to her, crooning a soft song 
sweetly over the tiny creature nestled to 
her heart: and as she suckled him there 
tingled through her breast, and thence 
through all being, thrills of that 
strange subtle ecstasy which only mo- 
thers know. 


her joy because 


Krelis was her own again, it 


her 


And Krelis, in his own way, 
shared Marretje’s great happiness: as 
they sat there lonely, looking out over 
the marsh-land seaward, their hearts very 
near together because of the deep love 
that was in both of them for their child 
Presently Krelis leaned a little forward, 
and with a touch rarely loving and ten- 
dev encircled the two in his big arms and 
drew Marretje still against his 


And they sat there for a while so 


closer 
knees. 

in the bright silence of that sunny after- 
noon, fronting that still outlook over level 
spaces cut only by the level sky-line far 
away—their two hearts throbbing gently 
and very full. 

A little noise broke the deep silenc: 
suddenly, and an instant later Geert Thy 
was within arm’s-length of 

standing in a boat which she had 
poled very quietly along the canal. Kre 
lis unelasped his arms and drew back 
quickly: but Marretje bent forward and 
grasped the little Krelis still more close 
ly, as though to shield him from harm 


sen almost 


them 
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For a moment there was silence. 
lis flushed and uneasy, almost 
There dull burning 
light in Geert’s black eves and her face 


Kre- 
looked 
ashamed, was a 
was pale and drawn. She was the first 
to speak. 

* You're quite right to make the most 
of your sick baby,” she said. ‘* You 
have him long.” 

‘*He’s not a sick baby,” Marretje an- 
swered furiously. ‘* He’s as strong and 
vell as he can be!” 

Geert laughed. 


thing strong and 


‘That puny little 
well!” she answered. 
* Much it is that you know about babies, 
Marretje! Don’t you see how the veins 
Don’t you 
Don’t you 
and how he don't 
In another month you'll know 
He'll be over yonder in the grave- 
vard by that time!” And then she flash- 
1a look on Krelis of that sort of hate 
hich comes when love goes wrong as 
ie added: ** And it is no more than you 
leserve, Krelis Kess. You might have 
ad a strong woman for a wife, and then 
you would have had a strong child!” 
With that she gave a sudden thrust with 


show through his skin? 
under his 
little he is, 


see 
he marks eves? 
e how 


row? 


nore, 


the pole that sent her boat flying away 


rom them, and in an instant vanished 
around a turn in the canal. 


IX. 

Within a week the story of what had 
happened between them all 
Marken. Geert Thysen herself must have 
told what she had done. Certainly Kre- 
lis did not tell; and Marretje, having no 
me else to turn to, told only her grand- 
ither. But various versions of the story 
vent about the island, and the comment 
ipon all of them by the Marken folk was 
the same: that Krelis had played the part 
of a coward in suffering such words to be 
spoken to his wife with never a word on 
lis side of reply. Old Jaap, they say, 
azed out into one of mad rages 
his son-in-law. Some say that 
upon him — but 
that never will be known certainly, for 
the bout between the two men took place 
vien they were alone. 

What is known to be true is that Krelis 
ov a while was as a man stunned; and 
that when he eame to himself again—this 
vas after the little Krelis was laid away 
an the graveyard —what love he had 
iad for Marretje was turned to an angry 
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was over 


his 
vainst 


lie then laid the curse 
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hatred because she had let his boy die. 
He said this not only to his neighbors 
but to Marretje herself—telling her that 
their child had died she had 
borne it weakly into the world and had 
given it no strength with which to live. 
Even 


because 


a strong woman, being wellnigh 
heart-broken—as Marretje was when her 
baby was lost to her have 


And 


Marretje, who was not a strong woman, 


could not 
stood up against a blow like that. 


felt the heart-breaking bitterness of what 
Krelis said because she knew that it was 
true. Very soon she was as feeble 
as wan as the little Krelis had been. 

piness 


and 

Hap- 
was no more for her, and she 
longed only for the forgetfulness of sor 
row which would come to her when she 
should be as the little Krelis was. And so 
her slight hold on life loosened quiekly, 
and presently she and the little Krelis 
lay in the graveyard side by side. 

She had a very nice funeral, so one of 
the old women in Marken told me: the 
best bier and the best pall were used, and 
the minister gave his best address-—the 
one called The Mourning Wreath ’—at 
the grave. And to end with there was 
a breakfast in Jan de Jong’s tavern that 
was of the best too. It was only just to 
Krelis, the old woman said, to say that in 
the matter of the funeral he behaved very 
well indeed, 

But one thing which he did at that 
breakfast showed that it was for his own 
pride, and not for the sake of Marretje, 
that everything was done in so fine a 
style. On Marken there was left no near 
woman relative of Marretje’s, and when 
the guests came to the table they were 
a good deal scandalized by finding that 
Geert Thysen was to be seated on Krelis’s 
right hand. Old Jaap’s place was on his 
left, but when the old man saw who was 
to take the seat on the right he drew back 
quickly from the table and left the room. 

At that, for a full half-minute there 
was an awkward pause—until Krelis, in 
a strong voice, bade the company be seat- 
ed: and added that better 
right to the seat beside him than Mar- 
retje’s oldest friend. As he made this 
speech a little buzzing whisper went 
around among the company, and some 
one even snickered down at the’ lower 
end of the big room. But there was the 
breakfast, as good as it could be, before 
them. It was much too good a breakfast 
to lose on a mere point of etiquette. The 


no one had a 
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whispering died out 


moment 


the guests looked at one another in si- 


and for a 


lence—and then there was a great scrap- 
ing and rattling of chairs as they all sat 
down. And Krelis and Geert presided 
over the funeral feast with a most proper 
gravity save that now and then a elance 
passed between them that seemed to have 
more meaning than was quite decorous in 
those two: 
the 


wife had not been buried quite two hours. 


the case of the one being a 


maiden, and other a widower whose 


Of course there was a good deal of talk 
about all this afterward; but as public 


opinion had been favor 


able cireumstances—while the mellowing 


moulded under 


influence of the good food and abundant 
drink was still operative—the talk was 
not by any means relentlessly harsh. The 
men openly smiled at the proof which 
Krelis had that not 
irreparable; and the women, with a cer 
tain primness, admitted that—after all 
the Krelis owed it 
to Geert to marry her with as little delay 
as the proprieties of the case would allow. 

But even this kindly public opinion 
was strained sharply by the discovery 
that the marriage was to take place only 
two months after that funeral feast at 
which, to all intents and purposes, it had 
been announced, 
women 


given his loss was 


talk there had been 


That was going, the 
fast. But 
the men only laughed again—partly at 


said, altogether too 
the way in which the women were stand- 
ing up for the respect due-to their sex, 
and partly at Krelis’s hurry to take on 
again the bonds from which he had been 
so very recently set free. 

Here and among the talkers a 
questioning word would be put in as to 
how old Jaap would take this move on 
the part of his son-in-law. 


there 


But even the 
few people who bothered their heads with 
this phase of the matter held that old 
Jaap never would have a clear enough 
understanding of it to resent the dishon- 
or put upon his granddaughter’s memory. 
He had returned to his home in the Ker- 
kehof and was living there,in his own 
He was madder than 
ever, people said; and it was certain that 
he had habit of 
spending in the graveyard all of the days 
and many of the nights which he passed 


ashore. 


queer way, solitary. 


gone back to his old 


Often those who passed by night 
between the Hafenbeurt Kerke- 
hof saw him keeping his strange 
watch among the graves. 


and the 
there 
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X 
What the Marken folk still speak of 
“the storm 
which there is record in the island’s his 
tory 


ereat storm worst 


—set ina good four-and-twenty hou 
before the December day on which Gee: 
Thysen and Krelis Kess were marri: 

From the Polar ice-tields a rushing and 
mighty wind thundered southward ove 
the Aretic Ocean and down 
shallows of the North Sea 
the water 
roaring 


across thi 
sucking 
Baltie, 
out through 
the Atlantic, 
higher against 


from 
tide 
into 
higher and 


the sending 
the Englis 
and_ piling 
the Holland 
eoast a wall of ocean: which broke at thi 


Channel 


one opening and went pouring onward 
into the Zuyder Zee. 

Already on the morning of that 
wedding-day the waves were lapping hig! 
about Marken, and here and there a du 
gleam of water showed where the marsh 
es were overflowed. Just before daybreak 
the storm lulled a little, but came o 
again with a fresh force after the unsee) 
sunrise,and grew stronger and stronge: 
as the black day woreon. Down by thx 
little haven the fishermen were gathered 
in groups anxiously watching their toss 
ing boats—in dread lest in spite of the 
doubled and tripled moorings they shoul 
fetch away. Steadily from the black sky 
poured downward sheets of rain. 

According to Marken notions, even 
landsman should not have ventured 
marry on a day like that; and for a fis! 
erman to marry while such a storm was 
raging was a sheer tempting of all the 
forces which work together for evil in the 
tempests of the sea. Every one expecie: 
that the wedding would be put off; and 
when word was passed around that it was 
not to be put off, all of the older and 
steadier folk refused with one voice 
have anything to do with it. How Kre! 
succeeded in inducing the minister to co! 
sent to perform the ceremony no one eve! 
knew—for the minister was one of tli 
many that day on Marken who never sa 
the rising of another sun. He was not! 
well liked, that minister, and stories no 
to his credit were awhispered about hin 
at least so one of the old women told me 
—and more than half hinted that w) 
happened to him was a judgment upo 
him for his sins. 

Even when the wedding party can 
across from the Kerkehof to the Hafe. 
beurt, some little time before mid-day. 


eo 
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the marshes on each side of the raised 
path were marshes no longer but open 
water—that was whipped southward be- 
fore the gale in little angry waves. There 
was no chance for a show of finery. The 
men wore their oil-skins over their Sun 
day clothes, and the women were wr: apped 
in cloaks and shaw] But it was a com- 
pany of young d: shee ils, that wedding 
party, and the members of it eame on 
through the storm I: aughing and shouting 
-with Geert and Krelis leading and the 
gayest madcaps of them all. So far from 
being dismayed by the roaring tempest, 
hose two wild natures seemed only to be 
S tive and aroused by it to a fierce hap- 
piness. They say that Geert never was 
so beautiful as she w as that day—her face 
glowing with a strong rich color. here yes 
sparkling with a wondrous brilliane y, her 
full red lips parted and showing the gleam 
of those strong white teeth of hers, her 
ithe body erect and poised confidently 
against the furious wind which 
them all forward along the path. 

But as the party came near to the grave- 

vard, lying midway between the Kerke- 
lof and the Hafenbeurt close beside the 
path, some of the young men and women 
found their merriment oozing out of them. 
In that day of black storm the rain-sodden 
mound was inexpre ssibly desolate. <All 
around it, save tow the pathway leading 
ip to its gate, the marsh was flooded. i i he 
graveyard almost was an island—would 
be quite an island should the water rise 
another foot. Rushed onward the 
gale, shrewd little waves were beating 
igainst its windward side so sh: arply 
that the soft soil visibly was e rumbling 
away—a sight which reealled a dim but 
very grisly legend of how once a great 

orm had hurled such asea upon Marken 
that the dead bodies lying in that very 
had been torn from. their resting- 
places by the tumultuous waves. sut 
crueler still was the shivering thought 
of Marretje, only two a dead, lying 
in that sodden ground ji 
en grave, 

And then, as they came closer. the 
memory of Marretje was brought home 
to them still more sharply and in a 
Strangely startling way: as the “Vv saw old 
Jaap uprise suddenly from where he had 
been crouched amidst the graves. Bare- 
headed, with his long gray hair and long 
vray beard soaked with the f falling tor- 
rent and flying out before the wind, he 


swept 


by 


spot 


1 her storm-beat- 
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stood upright on the crest of the mound 
close above them —his tall lean figure 
towering comm: andingly against the black 
rain clouds, defiant as some old sea god 
of the furious storm. 

He speaking, but the 
storm noises were as a wall shutting him 
off from them, and not until they had 
passed on a little and were to leeward: of 
him could they hear his Then 
they heard him clearly: speaking slowly, 
with no trace of anger in his but 


seemed to be 


words. 


tones 
with a strange solemn fervor—as though 
he felt himself to be out be yond the line 
which separates Time from Ete rnitv, and 
from that vantage-point uttered w ith au- 
thority the judgments of an outraged 
God. It was to Geert and Krelis that he 
pointing at them with 
stretched hand while the other was raised 
as though in invocation toward the wild 
black sky: ‘* For your sins the anger of 
God is loosed upon you in His \ mipests, 
and in His name I curse you with. 
ing curse. May the raging be 


May you perish in the wrath 


spoke, one out 


bind 
waters 


upon you! 


of the Zuyder Zee!” 
A shudder went throug 
ding company. 


h all the wed- 
Even Krelis, half stop 
suddenly paled, Only Geert, bold- 
er than all of them put together, held her 
own. With a quick motion she drew 
Krelis onward, and her lip curled in that 
way of hers as she said to him: ‘* What 
has old Jaap to do with you or me, Kre- 
lis? He is a mad old fool!” And then 
she looked straight at old Jaap, into the 
very eyes of him, and laughed scornfully 
—as they all together went 
through the wind and rain. 
But when they came to Jan de Jong’s 
tavern, where the wedding breakfast was 
waiting for them, Krelis was the first to 
call for gin. He said that he was cold. 


ping, 


on again 


It was the strangest wedding feast. they 
say, that ever was held on Marken: with 
the black tempest beating outside, and all 
the lamps in the big room lighted—al- 
though the day still was on the morning 
side of noon. Young Jan de the 
same who is old Jan de and 
who now keeps the tavern—remembers it 
all well, and tells how his mother was 
for bundling the whole company out of 
doors. Such would bring bad 
luck upon the house, she said—and went 
up stairs and locked herself into her room 


Jong 


Jong now. 


doings 
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when her husband 
with 


and took to 
told her that 


good money, 


praying 
never 
what 


came 


Krelis 


bad luck 


that was 


Krelis should have. 


and 


Willing to pay for 

But it was the wife who was right that 
time—as the husband knew a very little 
later on For that night Krelis’s boat 


was one of those swept away from their 
moorings and foundered, and Krelis’s fine 
house was undermined by the water and 
went out over the Zuyder Zee in frag- 
and so the wedding feast never 
And she always said 
for her prayers their son would 
Old Jan was 


ments 
was paid for at all. 
that 
have been lost to them too. 


but 


very grave when he told me about this 
and from some of the others I learned 
that it was because of what happened to 
him that night that he gave over the wild 
life that he had been leading and became 
a steady man 

At first, what with the blackness of the 
storm and the ringing in everybody's ears 
of old Jaap’s curse, the company was a 


dismal one. But the plentiful hot gin- 
and-water that Krelis ordered—and led 
in drinking —soon brought cheerfulness 
back again. As for Geert, she had no 


need gin-and-water: her high spirits 
held from first to Seated on Krelis’s 
right—just as she had been seated only 
a little while before on the day of Mar- 
retje’s funeral—she rattled away steadily 
with her gay talk; and every now and 
then, they say, turned to Krelis with a 
look that brought fire into his eyes! 

The walk after breakfast was out of the 
question. <As the afternoon went on the 
storm raged more and more tumultuous- 


ot 


last, 


lv. “There was nothing for it but to have 
the room cleared of the chairs and table 
dancing; and 
of the 


legs were too 


and go straight on to the 
that they did — excepting 
weaker-headed ones, whose 


some 


badly tangled for such gay exercise and 
who sat limply on the benches against 
the wall. 

This time it was not by favor but by 
right that Geert led the dance with Kre- 
lis—her black eves shining and her face 
all of a rich red glow. And as she took 
her place at the head of it she said to 
Jaantje de Waard: Who's him 
now, this lover of mine you said Id lost, 
Jaantje? Didn't I tell you that it’s one 
thing to lay the net, but it’s another to 
haul it in?’ And away she went, caught 
close to Krelis, with a laugh on those red 
lips of hers and a brighter sparkle in her 


got 
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black eyes. it was she who 
told me, an old woman now—that some 


Jaantje said 


how this speech of Geert’s, and the sud 
den thought that it brought of dead Mar 
retje out there in the graveyard, mad 
her feel in that 
she left the dance and went home bare 
headed through the storm. 


sO queasy her stomach 


The dancing, with plenty to drink be 
tween whiles, went on until evening; 
after nightfall the company stil 
merrier—partly because of the punch, but 
more because the feast lost much of its 
grewsomeness when they all knew that 
the darkness outside was the ordinar 


and 
grew 


darkness of black night and not tl: 
strange darkness of that black day. But 
there was no break in the storm; an: 


now and then, when a fierce burst of win 
fairly set 
foundations, and sent the rain dashing in 
sheets against the windows, there would lx 


the house to rocking on it 


anxious talk among those of the dancers 
who came from the Kerkehof or the Kes 
beurt as to how they were to get home 
From time to time one of the men would 
open the door a little and take a look out 
and would draw in again ina hurry 
and go straight to the punech-bowl fo 
comforting: for none of them had seen an) 
storm like that on Marken in all their lives 

And so,when at last the storm did lul 


side 


a litthe—this was about eight o'clock in 
the evening, close upon the moonrise 


there was a general disposition to take 
advantage of the break and get away 

And Krelis did not urge his guests to sta\ 
longer, for he was of the same mind with 
them—being eager to carry off homeward 
his Geert with the flashing eyes. 

But when the men went out of doors 
together to have a look about them the, 
were brought up suddenly with a round 
turn. Itisonly astep from Jan de Jong’s 
tavern to the head of the path that dij 
downward and leads across the marshes 
to the other villages. But when they had 
taken that step no path was to be seen 
Close at their feet, and stretching away i 
front of them as far as their eyes cou) 
reach through the night gloom, was to | 
seen only tumultuous black water flecked 
here and there with patches of foan 
Every where over Marken, save the grav: 
yard mound and the knolls on which 
stood the several villages, the ocean was 
in possession: right across the island wer 
sweeping the storm-lashed waves of tli 
Zuyder Zee! 
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Though they all were well filled with 
punch-begotten Dutch courage. not one 
of them but Krelis 
looking out over what should have been 
marsh-land and what 
thought even for a vetting 
homeward before daylight should come 


as they stood together 


Was a ngry sea— 


moment of 


again and the gale should break away. 
And even Krelis would not have been for 
facing such danger at an ordinary time: 
but just then his soul and body were in 
commotion, and over the black stormy 
water he saw visions of Geert beckoning 
red lips of hers, and firing 
him with the sparkle of her flashing eyes, 

“It’s a bit of a sea,” he said lightly, 
“but if one of you will lend a hand at 
an oar with me we'll manage it easily. 
Just here it’s baddish. But a stiff pull of 
a hundred yards will feteh us into smooth- 
er water under the lee of the graveyard, 
and beyond that we'll be a little under 
the lee of the Kerkehof—and then another 
spurt of stiff pulling will feteh us home. 
Geert will steer, and we can count on her 
to steer well. I wouldn't have risked it 
with Marretje at the tiller—but I’ve got 
another sort of a wife now. Which of 
you'll come along?” 

There was a dead silence at that. for 
every one of the young fellows standing 
there knew that to take a boat out into 
that water meant a fight for life at every 
inch of the way. 

“Well, since you're all so modest.” 
Krelis went on with a laugh, “ ll pick 
out big Jan here to pull with me—and 
no offence to the rest of you, for we all 
know that not another man on Marken 
pulls so strong an oar.” 

It was old Jan himself who told me 
this, and he said that when Krelis chose 
him that way there was nothing for him 
to do but to say that he’d go. But he said 
that he went pale at the thought of what 
was before him, and would have given 
anything in the world to get out of the 
job. 


him to those 


All the others spoke up against 
their trying it; and that, he said, while 
it seared him still more—for they all, in 
spite of the punch that was in them, spoke 
very seriously—helped him to go ahead. 
It would be something to talk about after- 
ward, he thought, that he had done what 
everybody else was afraid to do. And 
when the others found that he and Krelis 
were not to be shaken, they set themselves 
to bringing a strong boat across from the 
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other side of the village and getting it 
into the water—in a smooth place under 
the lee of one of the houses—and lashing 
a lantern fast into its bows. 

When Krelis and Jan went back to the 
tavern to feteh Geert there was another 
outery. All got around 
Geert and declared that she should not 


y 


the women 
But Geert was ready always for any 
bit of daredeviltry, and the readier when 
anybody tried to hold her back from it 
~—and then the way that Krelis looked 
at her would have taken her with him 
through the very gates of hell, She only 
laughed at the other women, and made 
them help her to put on the oil-skin hat 
and coat that for her to 
keep her dry against the pelting rain, 
And she laughed still louder when she 
Was rigged out in this queer dress 


Krelis fetehed 


and 
what with her sparkling eyes and her 
splendid color was so bewitehing under 
the big hat that Krelis snatched a kiss 
from her and swore that at last he had 
a wife just to his mind. 

All the company, muffled in shawls 
and cloaks, went along with them to the 
water-side to see them start: and because 
there was no commotion in the quiet 
nook where the boat was lying, and the 
darkness hid the tumbling waves beyond, 
most of them thought that the only dan 
ger aliead for Geert and the others was a 
thorough drenching—and were disposed 
to make fun of this queer wedding jour- 
ney on which they were bound. But the 
young men who had launched the boat 
knew better, and they tried once more to 
make Krelis give over his purpose—or, 
at least, to wait until the moon should 
rise a little and thin the clouds. And all 
the answer that they got was a laugh 
from Geert and a joking invitation from 
Krelis to come across to the Kesbeurt in 
the morning and join him in a glass of 
grog. 

Krelis was to pull stroke, and so big 
Jan got into the boat ahead of him—with 
his heart fairly down in his boots, he told 
me—and then Krelis got in: and last of 
all Geert took her seat in the stern. and 
as she gripped the tiller steadily gave the 
order to shove off. With a strong push 
the young men gave the boat a start that 
sent it well out from the shore, and then 
the oars bit into the water and they were 
under way. 

One of the old women whom I talked 
with was of the wedding party, and down 
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there by the shore that night, and she 
told me that they all cheered and laughed 
for a minute as the boat with the lantern 
in her bows shot off from the land. The 
thought of danger, she said, was quite 
out of their minds. Right in front of 
them, less than a quarter of a mile away, 
they saw the lights: of the houses in the 
Kesbeurt brightly, and plainly 
setting the course for Geert to steer; and 


shining 


they knew that the two strongest men on 
Marken were at the What they 
all laughing about, she said, was 
that anybody should be going from the 


oars. 
were 


and 
that it should be a wedding journey, too! 

But it was only for a moment that 
their laughter lasted. The instant that 
the boat was out of the sheltered smooth 
water they all knew that not by one 
chance in a thousand could she 


one village to the other in a boat 


live to 
By the light of the lantern 
fixed in her bows they saw plainly the 
wild tumult of the sea around her—that 
caught her and to stand her al- 
most straight on end as Geert held her 
strongly against the on-coming waves. 
The old woman said that a thrill of hor- 
ror ran through them all as they real- 
ized what certainly must happen. By a 
common impulse, down they all went on 
their knees on the sodden ground with 
the rain pelting them—and she heard 
some one cry out in the darkness: ‘* Old 
May God 
pity and help them and have mercy on 
their souls!” 


fetch across. 


seemed 


Jaap’s curse is upon them! 


Old Jan, who alone knew it, told me 
the rest of the story—but speaking slow- 
ly and unwillingly, as though it all still 
were fresh before him and very horribly 
real. 

He said 
that first 
enough 
them 


the boat lifted as 
sea her it was plain 

what was likely to happen to 
for they could not put about to 
make the shore again without swamping, 


when 
struck 


that 


and with such a sea running they were 
pretty certain to swamp quickly if they 
went on. But Krelis was not the sort to 
give in, and he shouted over his shoulder: 
‘‘Tve got you into a scrape, Jan; but if 
wecan pull up under the lee of the grave- 
yard there’s a chance for us still.” And 
then he called to Geert: ‘‘ Now you can 
show what stuff you're made of, Geert. 
Steer for the graveyard—and for God's 
sake hold her straight to the sea!” As 
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for Geert, she was as cool as the best 
man could have been, and she steered as 
well as any man could have steered. The 
light from the lantern shone full in he 
face, and old Jan said that her eyes kept 
on sparkling and that her color never 
changed. 

With that tremendous wind sweeping 
down on them, and with the waves but 
ting against the boat and throwing he: 
head up every instant, even Jan and 
Krelis—and they were the best oarsmen 
on Marken — could make only snail's 
way. But it heartened them to find that 
they made any way at all—as they 
could tell that they were doing by seeing 
the lights ashore crawling past them 
and so they lashed away with their oars 
and found a little hope growing again 
Presently Krelis called out: ‘* The water's 
getting smoother, Jan. Another fifty 
yards and we'll be all right!” 

This was true. They were creeping up 
steadily under the lee of the graveyard 
and the closer they got to it the mor 
would it break the force of the waves. Ii 
they could reach it they would be safe. 

Just as Krelis spoke, the boat struck 
against something so sharply that shi 
quivered all over and lost way. Neithe 
of the men dared to turn even for an ii 
stant; nor could their turning have dom 
any good—all that they could do was to 
row on. But Geert could look ahead 
and the lantern in the bows east a littl 
circle of light upon the furious sea. As 
she peered over their shoulders a strange 
look came into her face, Jan said, and 
then she spoke in a voice strained and 
strange: It’s a coffin,” she said, and 
I see little farther 


another one a on 


The sea is washing away the graveyard 


as it did that time long ago!” And 
then the coffin went past them, so clos 
that it struck against and nearly un 
shipped Krelis’s oar. 

Jan said that he trembled all over 
and that a cold sweat broke out on him 
He felt himself going sick and giddy, and 
fell to wondering what would happen 
should he be unable to keep on pulling 
—and how long it took a” man to drown 
Then—but because of a ringing in his 
ears the voice seemed to come faintly 
from very far away—he heard Krelis er) 
out cheerily: ‘‘Pull, Jan! If we're get 
ting among the coffins we'll be safe in a 
dozen strokes more!” 


It was at that instant that a great 


THE 


wave lifted the bow of the boat high out 
of the water, and as she fell away into 
the trough of the sea she struck again 
but that time with a crash that had in it 
the sound of breaking boards. Jan knew 
that they must have struck the other cof- 
fin that Geert had seen, and he was sure 
that the boat was stove in and in another 
moment would fill and sink from 
them. 

For what seemed a whole age to him 
there was a grinding and a crunching be- 
the keel; and then, as the boat 
swung free again, he saw Geert go chalk- 
pale suddenly 
ly forward 
cry. 


under 


neath 


as she stood peerlng eager- 
and heard her give a great 
And then her 
back into her cheeks and her eyes glit 


wild color rushed 
tered as she ealled out in a strong voice 
resolutely: ‘‘It’s Marretje come to take 
from 

she sha’n't! 
lover 
shall be mine! 


me, Krelis—but she sha’n’t, 

You never really were her 
and you always were and always 
And I hate her and I'll 
get the better of her dead just as I hated 
her and got the better of her alive!” And 
with that Geert let go her hold upon the 
tiller and sprang forward and clasped 
Krelis in her arms, 


you 


THE 
BY 


NCE on a time a Wild West Show 

came out into the heart of the Aus- 
tralian cattle country, and from a huge 
circle round about squatters, stock-riders, 
and colonial horse-breakers gathered in 
to see how the men of the Western States 
held empire over the brutes. We liad 
maintained, not without a touch of friend- 
ly scorn, that, be the West as wild as pos 
sible, none could break a horse and ride 
him, draft bullocks on the camp, head 
and wheel a ecattle-rush in the dark, or 
discharge the rugged duties of a cattle- 
run quite like ourselves. Beyond ocean 
these things might be done as well. But 
No. We came, and saw the lari- 
at swung; we saw a running bullock pin- 
ioned and laid out for branding in the 
open; we saw a lithe colossus ride a buck- 
ing horse with a single turn of rope for 
saddle; we saw one of our ‘ out- 
laws’’—by which we indicate a buck- 
jumper of the most determined order- 


better? 


own 
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Jan could not tell clearly what happen 
ed after that. All that he sure of 
was the sight for an instant, tossing be 


was 


side the boat in the cirele of light cast by 
the lantern, of a coflin in whieh 
lay wrapped in her white shroud the dead 
golden-haired Marretje 
broached to 


lidless 


and then the boat 
over, and there 
was nothing about him but blackness and 


and went 


the tumultuous waves. As he went down 
into a hollow of the sea he felt the ground 
beneath his feet, and that put 
into him to make a fight for life. Strug 
gling against the gale, and against waves 
which smaller battled) on 
through them, he went forward with a 
and thestreneth 
out of him when he 
won his way at last up the lee side of the 
litthe mound 


courage 


rrew as he 
heart-breaking slowness; 
was clean gone 
and dropped down at full 
length there, in safe shelter amidst the 
graves. 

“And Geert and Krelis?” I asked. 

‘With her arms tight about him there 
was no chance for either of them,” he an 
swered. And then he went on, speaking 
very solemnly: ‘* The word that was truth 
had been spoken against them. They 
perished in the wrath of the Zuyder Zee!” 
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ridden by a man from the States, in a 
Western saddle ridden till the horse 
stood, beaten, and his rider hauled on the 
bit till the outlaw fell and lay still, and 
the American horseman stood above him. 
Many more wonders we saw; many of 
them we envied, and we admired them 
all. We did not strike our colors, but 
we hoisted up the stars and stripes be- 
them; and at that bar where in 
ecruder communities all judgments must 
ultimately for confirmation, 
pledged each other as fellow-members of 
the Democracy of Horsemen. 


side 


come we 


I 

This forgathering of riders naturally 
led us to note the marks that distinguish 
the Australian horseman from others of his 
tribe and trade. In riding, as in all other 
occupations, a man’s ways are moulded 
by conditions and guided by inheritance. 
The Australian’s outfit is 


an adapta- 
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tion of the Briton’s. 


The colonial saddle 
pommel and a high pro- 
the mild English knee- 
roll becomes in Australia a firm, deep, 
six-inch pad; and even the back of the 
thigh is held in place by a solid flange 
sewed upon the saddle flap. As with his 
saddle, so with the rest of the stock-rider’s 
equipment — it 


a peaky 


tecting eantle: 


is as the Englishman’s, 
but moulded and strengthened to sterner 
The mild—and mostly ornamental 

hunting-crop becomes a ten-foot 
terribly effective 


usage. 
and 
stock-whip. The chain, 
the curb, the double rein, and all the more 
or less faney attachments are stripped 
from the bridle in favor of the simple 
snaffle and a head-piece and single rein 
of leather, so substantial as to defy the 
roguery or terror of any ordinary horse 
to breakthem. Crupper, breastplate, mar- 
tingale—these are used or left aside, ac- 
cording to the build, tricks, and temper 
of the mount, with a single eye to useful- 
ness, and no thought of the ornamental. 

To say that a horseman owes the essen- 
tials of his equipment to the undemonstra- 
tive Briton is to confess that his appear- 
ance is wanting in picturesqueness. The 
Western American and all his gear, from 
stirrup to sombrero, and from forehead 
band to crupper, show a hundred tricks 
of ornament and color, all apt, all borrow- 
ed, I take it, from the people of a sunnier 
land than England. Of all these, not 
one, nor yet the equivalent of one, of 
them—unless it be the ‘‘Spanish” sur- 
cingle, which is, however, little seen of 
the onlooker—has passed into customary 
use amongst the Australians. I speak of 
a workaday attire and saddlery, not of 
the fleeting glories of a holiday rig-out; 
and speaking thus, it must be said that the 
Australian's outfit is planned witha single 
eve to utility. 

I. 

There are great chapters to be written 
of the times, already all but past, that 
bred, out of their desperate needs, the 
true Australian rough rider. When the 
English turned loose in the 
bush, he marked his approval of his new 
freedom by reverting to the tactics of 
his unbitted, aboriginal forefathers; he 
learned to buck, to hit out like a boxer 
with the fore feet, and generally to war 
against restraint. To face his naked 
savagery and to sit saddle-fast called for 
men of grit. They came, and still are. 
Culture and fences and the tamer art of 


horse was 
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scientific horse- breaking are pushing 
them ever outward; but they only, and 
such as they, merit the title of Austra- 
lian rough riders. The breaker-in and 
rough rider is the model and ideal, the 
pioneer and parent, of good horseman- 
ship. 

An Australian colt, bred upon any 
well-grassed run, owned by any capable 
breeder, is an animal ribbed up, well 
boned and barrelled, such as might hold 
his own for line and symmetry and game- 
ness of eye in almost any English mea 
dow. Every drop of his bright blood is 
English, or maybe there is a dash of 
finer fluid still—the Arab strain. But 
your bush-bred two-year-old has yet to 
meet his master. He knows nothing of 
the sheltered life of his English kinsman. 
Born and begotten under the open sky, 
he has never stood beneath a meaner 
roof. He has found and tried his 
strength in a free and untilled earth, and 
has thriven and hardened upon what it 
gave him. Once, and only once, the 
hand of man has been laid upon him, 
when in a rage of terror he was roped 
and thrown, and felt the station 
sizzle and sting on his shoulder. Other 
wise he estimated man as a thing 
who may drive, but cannot catch him, 


brand 


has 


and has come to regard more as an agree 
able interlude than as a matter of com 
pulsion the periodic visits to the home 
stead, when, with a mounted man behind 


him, he has come in from the back coun 
mob that sent a ten 
mile stretch of earth spinning behind 
them in dust to the music of their gallop 

Such a horse,when he finds himself all 
on a sudden face to face with his sehool 
master, in a yard fifteen feet square, is 
as sensitive as a woman, timid as a hare, 
and self-willed as a naughty boy; as like 
ly as not he is also as quick as an angry 
sat, and has much of a ecat’s sudden tem 
per. The man that will stand in the lit 
tle yard and outvie him needs fineness 
of touch, forbearance, and nerve. 

In catching, handling, mouthing, 
mounting a bush-bred colt, details wil! 
vary according to the temper of man and 
horse. 


try, one of a racing 


and 


But the essentials are common: « 
stock-yard, a halter, bridle, and saddle otf 
the simplest and strongest, comprise the 
stock in trade of the breaker-in. All the 
aids and arts of civilized horse-taming the 
bushman scorns. 

When word goes through the home 


‘ 


* 


nat 
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THE TENDERFOOT 


stead that a nasty one is to be ridden, all 
men within reach of the rumor lay down 
the tools of their handicraft and gather 
round the vard. A little nervous banter 
flies fixes 


strap and leads out the colt 


chin 
The latter 
run lit- 
tle, and has filled in the time by streteh- 
ing 


about as the rider his 


has been saddled and let loose a 
harness, and 
champing on the bit in a way that sends 
a nervous rider stone-cold about the mid- 


and twitehinge in his 


riff. Now and then the eolt will rear 
his head, stand like a carven thing, and 
Stare out across the open in a way to 
smite one with a strange sorrow: vet 


when he turns there is battle in his eye. 

There is a moment of dread silence in 
the yard and then by a 
sobbing and plunging of the horse and 


broken now 


-—- a cringing of 
leather—as the 
rider, with the 
near rein 

in, left 

toe in stirrup, 
and right 

on pomme |, 
the horse 
feel his weight, 
and watches 
like a wrestler 


braced 


lets 


for the right 
strategic in 

stant to be up 

and in the 
| saddle, Then 
| there is war. 
The colt may 
stand one in 
| stant amazed 
and looking 


pathetically 
crushed. Then, 
remembering 
his heritage of 
freedom, he 
will brace him- 
self and 
in his nostrils 
with a sound 
that thrills the 
blood like a 
bugle note. 

To the inex 


roar 


| pert and fright 
ened looke) 


on, buekjum) 
ing is as blind 
and brutal a 
paroxysm of nature as the passing of a 
tornado; to a skilled, collected eye there 
meet in it the extremes of wrath and sel! 
command—it is Hereules in a fury, but 
handling his club as quickly and coolly 
as a fencing-master switches his rapier. 
The buekjumper’s tacties are simple—to 
wrench the horseman from his seat, and, 
once his grip is loosened, to jolt or fling 
him off, 
rears up 


As he blares his challenge he 
the 
he is switched together in the air, head 
to tail, supple as a willow, yet firmly, 
blade. Before he 
again he wheeled 
from west to east: in the wheeling, the 


and swerves; on swerve 


like a bent sword 


touches ground has 
lithe hind quarters have given the back 
a wrench; if that should meet 
ject, to rip free the horseman’s legs and 


its ob 


V4 
| 
| ¥ | 
| | 
} 
| 
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ance, heis done; 
for the writhing 
spin is ended in 
a jolt, as the 
weight 
is finally flung 


horses 


ipon fore 
legs, that might 
start an ava- 
lanche. And 
even as the riv 
ing shock is 
delivered, the 
haunches are 
already gather- 
ed in 
there follow the 


again; 


rear, the spring, 
the snatching 
together like a 
drawn bow, the 
writhing sweep 

this time from 
east to south— 
and the jar of 
landing 
before. In 
this manner the 
horseman that 
contrives to sit 
saddlefast will 
hither 


comes 


be torn 


and thither dur- 

ing several min 

utes of agoniz- 

ing length, to 

face every point of the compass; and 
to each succeeding rightabout is added 
some new trick that is the inspiration of 
strength and fury. 

This bucking, and this alone, can prove 
the horseman born. Most men, by brute 
strength or intelligence, will sit a buek 
or two; beyond that, the frightful quick- 
ness and suddenness of the thine baffle 
all mere strength and all conscious eal- 
culation in balance and adjustment of 
the body. One rider will sit apparently 
loose and free, his arms flying, and even 
his legs moving, till his heels touch from 
the shoulder almost to the flank; another 
will clip himself fast like calipers behind 
the girth, giving and swinging from the 
belt upward, almost gently, as a buoy 
rides out a gale. A rider’s method is as 


much the result of inspiration and in 
stant judgment as the colt’s bucking is 
of shrewdness and destructive energy. 


THE OLD HAND 


Ill 

The Australian stockman is the fellow 
of the Western American cowboy in ey- 
erything but the reputed tendency to 
settle private differences by the arbitra- 
ment of the revolver. The rough rider is 
young, reckless, with nerves untlawed and 
courage unqualified as yet by the mem- 
ory of ** busters” and broken bones; the 
stockman is a creature more 
and mature. 


complex 
His duties call for delibera- 
tion and the arts of generalship; he must 
be seasoned to monotony; yet even at the 
wildest call of duty his judgment must 
be supreme. He is the colonial counter- 
part of the tame herdsman of sheltered 
England; what the latter does to and for 
his beasts on foot, by friendly pats and 
proddings, or with currycomb and bucket, 
the stoekman does ahorseback, sometimes 
at a snail-pace, sometimes at a flying gal- 
lop, taking obstacles as they come; or, if 


| 
a 
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he works afoot, it is in the riot, dust, and 
danger of the stock vards 
Cattle are subject this 
control of the stock-rider and his whip. 
Already when the calf is a wistful-look 


ing 


1} 
to Wwiid 


yet often rebellious—little innocent 


first 
and most enduring mark of man’s own 


trotting by his mother’s flank, the 
ership is set upon him. The herd is driy 
en in from its pastoral solitudes to some 


open level sweep of ground with a patel 


of timber in its centre, termed a cattle 
and 
the 
stockmen, and driven, a la: 
multitude, to the yards; 
thers and offspring are drafted into sep 
arate yards; 


camp; the calves their mothers are 


winnowed from 


rest by mounted 
geing, bellow 
Ing stock mo 
and in choking dust, and to 
an accompaniment of a racking din, the 
branded on the ribs with the 
brand, notched 


calves are 
Station 
the 


booked as station assets 


with 
are counted, and 


on the ear 


station ear-mark, 
Then they are 
given back, dazed, singed, and bloody, to 
the distracted mothers, who lick their sore 
places and mutter over them in incohe- 
rent sympathy. the 
yards are emptied, and cows and calves, 
dejected yet defiant, troop off and seatter 
to their paslurage again. 


Towards sundown 


It is good for 
us and them that the brutes have neither 
prescience nor keenness of recollection. 
In a day the forgotten: in a 
week his scars are healed; his brand, like 


ealf has 
a man’s sin, grows with his inches, and is 
indelible. 

As the 


station is to 


the cattle 
the form of 
shapely, portly bulloeks, so the well-be- 
ing of the male calf, from long before 
birth until final promotion to the 
slaughter-yvard, is the first and final care 


single purpose of 


crow beef in 


lis 
of the squatter and his stockman. By his 
bulloeks is the herd-master known; they 
testify to the quality of his pasture and the 
value of his run; and by them he ts led 
to fortune or—failure. 

From birth and branding onward to the 
age of three or four years the male calf 
as ‘‘weaner,”’ as a lusty steer, and then 
as bullock marked for metropolitan pro- 
motion should, a 
life of sheer indolence, tempered by rous 
ing interludes, when, at the visits of the 
stockman, he is taught manners and learns 
subjection against the time when he must 
start on his last long trip, down the great 


leads, as good cattle 


stock-roads, to the city, where he is to 
pay toll to civilization. 
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On a big day’s *‘mustering for fats,” 
long before daybreak the kitchen windows 
at the homestead glare with yellow lamp 
light, and the station cook is clattering 
and grumbling among his pots; milking is 
done by starshine, and blankets are pluck 
ed from off the sleepyheads. 3v the time 
that the first gray film of dawnlight has 
spread along the eastern sky, marking 
off the boundary of earth in an inky 
black horizon, a small voice sounds away 
down the invisible horse-paddoeck 
if spoken close by one’s head 
words of 


vet as 
uttering 
command; and coming, as it 
seems, out of the uttermost corner of the 
world—or it first 


there is a hurry 


may seem at as but a 
throbbing in one’s ears 
ing sound. It is the sound of galloping 
horses; in a moment the cheated senses 
are themselves again as the thunder of 
the hoofs comes tearing up and ends in 
a muffled stamping and swirling in the 
yards. The stock-lorses have been run 
Then it 
every man looks to the last 
buckle of his gear, and sees that his whip 
is thonged and crackered: there is break 
fast in a hurry 


up for an early start. 
and saddle; 


Is boot 


; and before the magpie, 
from the topmost height of the 
tree, has finished his melodious ealling to 


tallest 


the sunrise, the stockmen are upon their 
way to work. 

By the desolation of the main 
cattle-camp, with its central clump of ash 
gray trees, will Out of the 
belt of timber that surrounds the plain 
will come the far-resounding detonation 


noon 


be broken. 


of a whip-fall; then singly, in pairs, in 
dozens, a straggling, jogging line of eattle 
will come filtering through the trees and 
trail across the plain, to congregate about 
the central clump. In this fashion, dur- 
ing an hour or so, the whips will sound, 
and from every quarter of the compass 
mobs of cattle will be pushed forward 
across the plain by mounted men to swel! 
the roaring congregation in the centre 
Since morning a ring of country say 
twelve miles across has been swept clear 
of cattle; the process will be repeated on 
other days, with the various camps as 
centres, till the mustering is done. 

There is a pause for dinner down by 
the creek; then the ‘‘ camp-horses,” that 
have run free till now. are brought uy 


and saddled; the ‘*eutting out” of bul 


locks on the camp is to begin. 
It is in this cutting out that the finest 
note of sympathy between the horse ani 
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his rider is shown. The camp-horse is The younger riders hold the central 
the chosen of his race for brains and fire. mob together in and around-the central 
In the fondness of a good stockman for clump. There may be two thousand head 
his ecamp-horse there will be found as by now, of all ages and tempers; the many 


broad and firm a tie as exists anywhere colored mass is surging aimlessly and 
between man and brute. slowly in a smother of rolling dust that 


iy & x 
1 
\ 
: 


THE SHEEP-DROVER 


is blue gray in the shadow, blazing gold 
in the sun; the very sky seems to be 
shaken by the roaring of the mob, yet it 


will not drown the ordinary voice of 
man—it is immense, like the roaring of 


Niagara. 

Into the loose and simmering crowd 
the cutters-out push their horses quietly; 
a few cows and calves are gently nosed 
out and posted in a corner of the plain, 
under charge of a junior, and well in 
to form the nu 

Then the final 


sight of the main body, 
cleus of the drafted mob. 
act begins. 

The camp-horse is threaded gently to 
and fro in the mob on a loose rein, until 
the victim for cutting out is noted by a 
the bit; the 
sunken eye lights up, though it is still 
manner 
that he dogs the bulloek turn by turn to 


tightening of then horse's 


with a mild and almost absent 


the fringes of the mob. The beast begins 
to feel his isolation, wheels, and is turned, 
wheels again, and is met, quickens his 
pace, still to find the man and horse upon 

Then, 
trot un- 


concernedly away for the *‘ coachers,” or 


his flank, until he faces the open. 
if he is mild-mannered, he will 


little drafted mob; if he is still stubborn, 
he will make a bid for liberty of con 
science and a return to the big mob and 
his mates. In a cutting out the mild 
mannered and bullocks are 
chosen first, that they may set a model 
And 


so, for a little while, the work goes al 


irresolute 
of decorum to the sterner spirits. 


most tamely on, and a score of beasts 
are sent with little protest to swell the 
minority. But sooner or later there will 
come the pinch of obstinacy; then man 
and horse will be put upon their mettle; 
then there will be a fight of brute against 
brain, to share in which is to be glad that 
one was born into this world of strife. 
As matters grow lively on the cattle 
camp, the plain that all the 
shook and sweltered quite alone in the 
alive 
The thunderous charges and 


forenoon 
sunhaze becomes with a singular 
tumult. 
wheelings of camp-horse and bullock in 
fect the with 
every cow loses her calf, every beast his 
mate, until there are chaos, dust, and din 
the body of the 
while on its edges there are the figures 


central mob restlessness 


unspeakable in mob, 


of the steadving horsemen contending, 


ae 


| 
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like troopers with a rabble, against lead- 
erless sorties of revolting steers and panic- 
stricken The stockman 
‘alls an occasional truce to let the tumult 
settle ; 
as for camp-work without confusion, 
Hard - skinned obstinate to 
fury, are taken in hand late in the day; 
to get one out means setting the whole 
camp in confusion. When he feels the 
steady camp-horse’s eye upon him, he 
winds and the the 
camp-horse shoulders after him; before 
he is brought to the fringes of the crowd 
he has already left commotion in_ his 
wake; 


mothers. wise 


but as well look for bloodless war 


bulloceks, 


burrows in mob: 


last of all, he crushes out a whole 
wing of the cattle, carries them with him, 
and must 
gallop. Then two giants get to war; the 
iiorse knows his share; the man has lit 
tle to do but keep his seat and give the 
linal The bullock, head 


ears set, is going like a stag; 


be winnowed from them at a 


stroke. down, 
the horse's 
muzzle is level with the beast’s ribs and 
creeping up; the pace. as the two make 
a clear circuit of the cattle-camp, is furi 
ous, yet in the the 
beast has propped and come about, and 


winking of an eye 


is tearing back again. It is his one ma- 
noeuvre—to wheel and regain the mob-— 
and how the horse turns with him, keeps 
on the inside, and the bullock 
outward, how the man keeps saddlefast, 
and how beast, man, horse, and saddlery 


crowds 


bear the shock and strain of a dozen sucli 
rightabouts. is one of the wonders of en- 
durance. About and about they go, the 
circle widening, the speed augmenting, 
till the tell upon the 
bullock; and always in the return the 
horse's steady eye and gaping nostril are 
the When the 


signs of distress, the stockman gathers 


pace begins to 


on inside, brute shows 
the horse in for the last triumphant mea 
sures. The stock-whip is uncoiled, and 
the beast crowded off in a wider, length 
ening curve; as the three sweep round 
the drafted mob, the horse is 
drawn away; the whip sings and falls; 
once, twice, and again the bullock’s flanks 


to face 


are laced with blood. His pace dies to a 
trot, and he is driven in a straight line to 
the minority. 
The wild moments that fall to the lot 
of the Australian horseman are not many. 


| 
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To paint his life faithfully, one’s brush 
must be dipped in drab. The land, take it 
in the large, is featureless; where in nar- 
row belts it is bold, picturesque, or craggy, 
there is no field for the squatter; the bet- 
ter the pasturage the more flat and un- 
varying is the landscape. For a fortnight 
in the year, perhaps, after the rain, the 
grass and herbage will be lush and vivid 
green; it works thence rapidly down to 
the hues of desolation, by golden green to 
yellow, to a lifeless brown, and then the 
naked earth of gray, red, chocolate, or 
black claims the predominance of color, 
and holds it until the grudging mercy of 
the rain comes to give a new lease of life 
to the pasture. Its richness has made 
many men wealthy; its drought and mo- 
notony have famished and broken more. 

There are a dozen trades in the bush 
whose followers go on foot from job to 
job, and are called “‘swagmen.”  Shear- 
ers, splitters and fencers, bush carpenters, 
and the rest are, as often as not, steady 
and capable, with a little freehold pad- 
and down- 
country, a wife, and a troop of young 
colonials. But the elderly swagman who 
has no home but the night’s camp, no 
property but what carries, or what 
beside him in the person of his 
sad-eyed dog, is oftener of the army of 
Failure. 

He is of the genus tramp—a loafer and 
a vagabond, the subject of innumerable 
comic anecdotes, and the horror of thrifty 
station-managers. As a practised loafer, 
he goes by the name of *‘sundowner,” 
and is so termed because his arrival at 
the homestead is neatly timed with the 
going down of the sun, when work upon 
the station is finished for the day. Along 
the trailing dusty track he comes in the 
twilight, unsavory, ragged, empty, and 
wellnigh worn out with fruitless search 
after that for which his weary heart is 
anhungered above all else—work, a job; 
and there is no employment mean enough 
(he tells you wistfully) to be beneath his 
humble eraving. And yet night by night 
heasks, only to find that the ill luck which 
has dogged him all his days is still pur- 
suing him. It always happens that the 
work in hand and offering on this par- 
ticular station is, of all possible varieties, 
the single one with which his singularly 
wide experience has not made him fa- 
miliar. If a boundary-rider is wanted, 
he is a shepherd; if a shepherd, he has 
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dock homestead somewhere 


he 
creeps 
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ridden boundaries for years; if wire fene- 
ing is going on, he is a post-and-rail hand; 
if the fencing is all wood. he understands 
only wire, and looks desolate. 

Whenever it is possible, he comes 
prepared with his refusals and regrets. 
There is honor among sundowners; it is 
a point of etiquette between brother pro- 
fessionals that, meeting one another be- 


tween stations, they exchange notes of 
their reception and of each station's needs. 
The catalogue of his accomplishments run 
through, his last hope killed, he is given 
his pint of flour, his bit of beef and pinch 
of tea; he is shown his night's camp, and 


told to clear out in the morning. 

At times the plague of swagmen has 
become so acute, and such a drain upon 
the afflicted stations, that an attempt has 
been made to get rid of them by refusing 
rations and a night's camp. From such 
a contest the sundowners usually emerge 
victorious. In those vast, lonely areas 
station assets are easily levied upon; if 
a man takes upon himself to refuse the 
sundowners their self-arranged privileges, 
his fences will be mysteriously cut, his 
grass or his wool-shed set alight, some 
out-station burned down, and his station 
property generally will develop suicidal 
mania. When the brutal tyrants restore 
to the sundowners their common rights 
of man, their property is safe. 

The life of the drover is one of the ut- 
most monotony. Upon him devolves the 
task of garnering the yield of the cattle- 
station—of bringing the squatter’s beef to 
market. The road from cattle-station to 
railway-yard may stretch a thousand miles 
and more, and must be covered at a craw]; 
once the cattle are seasoned to the jour- 
ney, the drover’s days are balder of stir- 
ring incidents than a city clerk's. At 
the first the moving pictures of the road 
by day and the solemn night-watches 
may move an impressionable novice, but 
he is odd indeed if the wear of daily trifles 
does not blunt his sensibilities. 

The drovers toil incessantly over the 
face of the land, at a snail’s pace, and in 
a cloud of dust—or, during rainy times, 
in damp and fever- breeding discomfort. 
They know only the sleepy start at day- 
light, the poking, shuffling pace behind 
sheepor cattle that feed as they go; supper 
and smoke and competitive story-telling 
round the camp fire; dead sleep, or watch 
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and watch about the mob; a wild carou 


sal at the journey’s end, and so da capo. 


Qn the cattle-station, the work of keep 


ing the herd in good behavior and within 


bounds, the bringing and 


breaking in of 


miiking-eattle, and such like, go forward 
from day to day tamely enough—with al- 
ways, for leavening the monotony, a Sun- 
day courting if the gods are good and girls 
are in the 
larger prospect of a race-meeting some 


where within 


the neighborhood. There is 


ride, a dazzling spree in 
towh some day, or the hope to taste once 
the bushman’s wildest joy, and be down 
On 


undis 


in Melbourne when the Cup is run. 
sheep -stations there is a ruck of 
the 
about at the homestead to the keepers of 
the out-stations. and onward to the boun- 


dary - rider 


tinguished horsemen ; from 


rouse- 


who along the wire 


fences, and, as his title signifies, mends 
all 
lead lives unmarked by great 


creeps 


breakages and kee} s the fences sound 
of them 
events. have much the same ambi 
tions as to holidays and the enjoyment 
ofa" spell.” Their lives are rounded by 
whether it be in a fortnight’s 
swinking on hell-brew ata local shanty, 
or ib 


a spree; 


the glories of Melbourne at Cup- 
time, the normal bush-worker takes toll 
for his stagnation in the bush in bursts of 
revelry and gorgeousness, according to 
his humor. 

But there is a moment that the drover 
fears like death; itis when panic lays hold 
of his cattle and they break away in a 
stampede The has ridden 
through a cattle-rush will never again 
look upon resting cattle without a 


who 
tin- 
gling of expectaney such as one might 
know who should peer into the throat of 
a loaded cannon. In the early stages of 
before the mob has settled to 
new conditions—the most to 
ignorance and inexperience may 
escape it, and no amount of forethought 
ean avoid 


a ji 
its rush is 
fear; 


Towards morn- 
ing, in the hours of deepest silence, is the 


the danger. 
time of greatest danger. The drover on 
watch will look across the cattle-camp 
and see with a watcher’s eye the herd 
the darkness the 
beasts appear huge, impalpable, and vet 
strangely small —they 
part of the visible immensity that is over 
head that 


sentinel the camp have their heads among 


asleep; in luminous 


have become a 


the ragged, towering trees 


the stars, so distant are they, so near the 


coustellations that are wheeling solemnly 
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westward. <A night bird calls, a bullock 
sighs in his sleep—the sounds come from 
near at hand or out of immeasurable dis 
the 
the oneness of all things in heaven and 
earth. 


tances, such is silence, and such is 
A conflagration amongst the eve: 
lasting stars would seem as likely as a 
panic in the herd. At such a time any 
and unusual 
small, will 


sudden noise, ho 


upon the silence 
The watcher, be 
utter peacefulness, may 
dismounted to lead his 
and fight sleep, and 
may shake himself, making the 
leather rattle; a twig may fall and break 


upon some nervous b illoek’s horns: some 


hatter 
break 


shot. 


how 
like a pistol 
guiled by the 
have 
awhile 


horse 
with the 
horse 


night creature may rustle harshly among 
dead leaves; 


any one of a thousand tiny, 
unavoidable surprises may come out of 
the bring havoe. The 
herd that seemed so dead will rise in a 
spasm of terror, and with such unanimi 
ty that the sound of their rising breaks 
in one muted erash that 
earth tremble. The pause that 
is a crowded moment the watehe: 
If the rush comes, it comes suddenly out 
of the racking pause. 

out and like a 
into the darkness: and and 
must follow, and head, wheel, and 


quietness and 


makes the 
follows 


for 


The mob loose ns 
sweeps hurricane away 
horse man 


hold 


them until help arrives from the camp 


or, if nobody has wakened, until 
light 

When a eattle - rush the 
blackest of the night, among thiek-stand 
ing, low-limbed with the nature 
and levels of the country unknown and 
invisible, to stem it ealls for the finest 
and fiercest quality of the horseman. As 
he clings in the 
saddle to avoid mutilation from the rush 
ing trees, he must see to it also that the 
horse shall win to the lead of that thun 
dering multitude him, if hands 
and spur may compass it. And when he 
does, the maddest of the danger is still to 
come. The rider’s hands must do doubl: 
duty now as he lets loose the whip and 
guides the horse as well. 


day 
comes? in 


trees, 


dodges, swerves, and 


beside 


The rout must 
be turned and directed against itself. The 
horse is dragged inward, the whip hisses 
and falls: the man, silent until now 
opens throat and lungs in the stoeckmats 
battle-ery. 
and 


If the leading cattle swerve 
swing confusion 
among the rest, and breaking the direct 


ness of the rush, it is the finest moment 


away, carrying 
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of the drover’s life. 


come 


As the beasts that 
blindly on feel the 
scorching of the thong on head and flank, 
and hear the note of man’s supremacy that 


thundering 


they have feared since branding-time, the 
eddy spreads. 

The blind rush becomes a maelstrom, 
the maelstrom spreads into eddies of con 
fusion—the clash of horns and huge mut- 
sounds. Then the herd 
down and spreads out. When the sound 
big muzzles blowing and nib- 


tering settles 


arises of 
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bling at the grass, the horseman knows 
that his danger is past. Low down in an 
embrasure of the woods a white planet 
burns; it is herald of the dawn. 
The horseman is unstrung, so tired that 
his body Is numb 


1 
the 


bevond the sense of 
weariness, his head as light and empty 
as a bubble, but he is happy. 


tale for telling and 


Here is a 
re-telling, about the 
camp fire, and to his grandehildren ; 
has reached that 


he 


the highest mark any 


man who rides may reach, 


JOURNEY.* 


HOWELLS 


PART VII. 


NSTEAD of Burnamy, Mrs. Adding 

and her son now breakfasted with the 
Marches at the Posthof, and the boy was 
with Mareh throughout the dav a good 
deal. He rectified his impressions of life 
in Carlsbad by March’s greater wisdom 
and experience, and did his best to antici- 
pate his opinions and conform to his con- 
clusions. This was not easy, for some- 
times he could not conceal from himself 
that March’s opinions were whimsical, 
and his conelusions fantastic; and he 
could not always conceal from March 
that he was matching them with Kenbv’s 
on some points and suffering from their 
divergence. He came to join the sage 
in his early visit to the springs, and 
they walked up and down talking; and 
they went off together on long strolls in 
which Rose was proud to bear him com- 
pany. He was patient of the absences 
from which he was often answered, and 
he learned to distinguish between the 
earnest and the irony of which March's 
replies seemed to be mixed. He examined 
him upon many features of German civ- 
ilization, but chiefly upon the treatment 
of women in it; and upon this his phi- 
losopher was less satisfactory than he 
could have wished him to be. He tried 
to excuse his trifling as an escape from 
the painful stress of questions which he 
found so afflicting himself; but in the 
matter of the woman-and-dog teams, this 
was noteasy. March owned that the no- 
tion of their being yokemates was shock- 


ing: but he urged that it was a stage of 
evolution, and a distinet advance upon 
the time when women dragged the carts 
without the help of the dogs; and that 
the time might not be far distant when 
the dogs would drag the carts without 
the help of the women. 

Rose surmised a joke, and he tried to 
enjoy it, but inwardly he was troubled by 
his friend’s apparent acceptance of unjust 
things on their picturesque side. Once 
as they were sauntering homeward by the 
brink of the turbid Eger, they came to a 


man lying on the grass with a pipe in his 
mouth, and lazily watehing from under 
his fallen lids the cows grazing by the 
river-side, while ina field of seraggy wheat 
a fileof women were reaping a belated har- 


vest with sickles, bending wearily over to 
clutch the stems together and cut them 
with their hooked blades. ** Ah, delight- 
ful!” March took off his hat as if to sa- 
lute the pleasant sight. 

** But don’t you think, Mr. March,” the 
boy ventured, ‘that the man had better 
be cutting the wheat, and letting the wo- 
men watch the cows?” 

‘*“Well, I don’t know. There are more 
of them; and he wouldn't be half so 
graceful as they are, with that flow of 
their garments, and the sway of their 
aching backs.”” The boy smiled sadly, 
and March put his hand on his shoulder 
as they walked on. ‘* You find a lot of 
things in Europe that need putting right, 
don’t vou, Rose?” 

‘Yes; I know it’s silly.” 


* Begun in January number, 1899. 
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Well, not sure. 
it's 


But I'm afraid 
Useless You see, these old customs 
go such a way back, and are so grounded 
in conditions. We think they might be 
changed, if those who rule could be got 
to see how cruel and ugly they are; but 
probably they couldn't. Im afraid that 
the Emperor of Austria himself couldn't 
change them, in his sovereign plenitude 
of power. The Emperor is only an old 
custom too, and he’s as much grounded in 
the conditions as any.” This was the seri- 
ous way Rose felt that March ought always 
to talk: and he was too much grieved to 
laugh when he 


have so much of 


wenton. women 
hard work to do, 
over here, because the emperors need the 
They couldn't let 
cut wheat for 
their officers’ horses, in the field of some 


men for their armies. 


their men unless it was 
peasant whom it would ruin.” 

If Mrs. Mareh was by she would not 
allow him to work these paradoxes for 
the boy’s confusion. She said the child 
him, and it was a sacrilege to 


with 


adored 
play his veneration. She always 
interfered to save him, but with so little 
logic though so much justice that Rose 
suffered a humiliation from her cham 
piouship, and was obliged from a sense 
of self-respect to side with the mocker. 
She understood this, and magnanimous 
ly urged it 


husband 


as another reason why her 
should not trifle with 
ideal of him; to make his mother laugh 
at him was wicked. 

Pm not his only ideal,” March 
protested. ‘* He adores Kenby too, and 
and then he brings me to 
book with a text from Kenby’s gospel.” 

Mrs. Mareh caught her breath. ‘* Ken- 
by! Do you really think, then, that 
she—” 


Rose's 


every now 


hold on, now! It isn’t 
tion of Mrs. Adding; and I don’t say 
Rose has an eye on poor old Kenby as a 
step father. 


a ques- 


I merely want you to un 
derstand that 'm the object of a divided 
worship, and that when I'm off duty as 
an ideal I don’t see why I shouldn't have 
the fun of making Mrs. Adding laugh. 
You can’t pretend she isn’t wrapped up 
in the boy. You've said that yourself.” 
‘* Yes, she’s wrapped up in him; she'd 
give her life for him; but she 7s so light. 
I didn’t suppose she was so light; but it’s 
borne in upon me more and more.” 
They were constantly seeing Rose and 
his mother, in the sort of abeyance the 
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Triscoes had fallen into. One afternoon 
the Addings came to Mrs. March's room 
to look from her windows at a parade 
of bieyelers’ clubs from the neighboring 
towns. The spectacle prospered through 
its first half-hour, with the charm which 
German sentiment and ingenuity are 
able to lend even a bicycle parade. The 
wheelmen and wheelwomen filed by on 
machines wreathed with flowers and rib 
bons, and decked with streaming banners. 
Here and there one sat under a moving 
arch of blossoms, or in a bower of leaves 


and petals, and they were all gay with 
their club costumes and insignia. In the 


height of the display a sudden mountain 
shower gathered and broke upon them 
They braved it till it beeame a drenching 
downpour; then they leaped from their 
machines and fled to any shelter they 
could tind, under trees and in doorways 
The men used their greater agility to get 
the best places, and kept them; the wo 
men made no appeal for them by word or 
look, but took the rain in the open as if 
they expected nothing else. 

Rose watched the scene with a silent in 
tensity which Marchinterpreted. There's 
your chance, Rose. Why don’t you 
down and rebuke those fellows?” 

Rose blushed and shrank away without 
answer, and Mrs. Mareh promptly attack 
ed her husband in his behalf. ‘* Why 
don't you go and rebuke them yourself?” 

** Well, for one thing, there isn’t any 
conversation in my phlrase-book Between 
an indignant American Herr and a Party 
of German Wheelmen who have taken 
Shelter from the Rain and are keeping 
the Wheelwomen out in the Wet.” Mrs. 
Adding shrieked her delight, and he was 
flattered into going on. ‘* For another 
thing, I think it’s very well for you ladies 
to realize from an object-lesson of this 
sort what spoiled children of our civiliza 
tion you It ought to make you 
grateful for your privileges.” 

“There is something in 
Adding joyfully consented. 

‘Oh, there 7s no civilization but ours,” 
said Mrs. Mareh, in a burst of vindictive 
patriotism. 


ure 
go 


are. 


that,” Mrs. 


‘Tam more and more cou 
vineed of it the longer I stay in Europe.’ 
‘** Perhaps that’s why we like to stay so 
long in Europe; it strengthens us in the 
conviction that America is the only civil 
ized country in the world,” said March 
The shower passed as quickly as it had 
gathered, and the band which it had si 
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leneed for a moment burst forth again in 
the music which fills the Carlsbad day 
from dawn till dusk. Just now, it began 
to play a pot pourri of American airs; at 
the end some unseen Americans under the 
trees below clapped and cheered. 

“That was opportune of the band,” 
said March. ‘‘It must have been a tele 
pathic impulse from our patriotism in the 

But a pot-pourrt of American 
like that tablet dedicating the 
American Park up here on the Schiloss- 


director. 


airs is 


berg, which is signed by six Jews and one 
Irishman. The only thing in this med- 
ley that’s the least characteristic or origi- 
nal is ‘Dixie’; and I'm glad the South 
has brought it back into the Union.” 

“You don’t know one note from 
other. my dear,” said his wife. 

know the ‘ Washington Post.’ ” 

don’t you call that American?” 

* Yes, if Sousa is an American name; 
I should have thought it was Portuguese.” 

** Now that sounds a little too much 
like General Triscoe’s pessimism,” said 
Mrs. March; and she added: ** But wheth- 
er we have any national melodies or not, 
we don’t poke women out in the rain 
and keep them soaking!” 

‘* No, we certainly don’t,” he assented, 
with such a well-studied effect of yield- 
ing to superior logic that Mrs. Adding 
screamed for joy. 

The boy had stolen out of the room, 
aud he said, ‘* I hope Rose isn’t acting on 
my suggestion?” 

‘*T hate to have you tease him, dear- 
est,” his wife interposed. 


an- 


“Oh, no,” the mother said, laughing 
still, but with a note of tenderness in her 
laugh, which dropped at last to a sigh. 
‘He's too much afraid of lese-majesty, 
for that. But I dare say he couldn't 
stand the sight. He's queer.” 

‘* He's beautiful!” said Mrs. March. 

“Hes good,” the mother admitted. 
“As good as the day’s long. He’s never 
given a moment's trouble — but 
troubles me. If you can understand!” 

“Oh, I do understand!” Mrs. Mareh re- 
turned. 


me he 


‘** By his innocence, you mean. 
That is the worst of children. Their in- 
nocence breaks our hearts and makes us 
feel ourselves such dreadful old things.” 

‘His innocence, yes,” pursued Mrs. 
Adding, ‘‘and his ideals.” She began to 
laugh again. ‘‘He may have gone off 
for a season of meditation and prayer 
over the misbehavior of these bicyclers. 
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His mind is turning that way a good deal 
lately. tell you, Mr 
March, that he seems to be giving up his 


It's only fair to 
notion of being an editor. 
be disappointed.” 

‘I shall be sorry,” said the editor. 
But now that you mention it, I think I 
have noticed that Rose seems rather more 
indifferent to periodical literature. 1 sup- 
posed he might simply have exhausted 
his questions 


You mustn't 


or my answers.” 

** No; it goes deeper than that. T think 
it’s Europe that’s turned his mind in the 
direction of reform. At any rate 
thinks now he will be a reformer.” 

* Really! What kind of one? 
ligious, I hope?” 

‘*No. His reform hasa religious basis, 
but its objects are social. I don't 
it out, exactly; but I shall, as soon as 
Rose does. 


he 


Not re 


make 


He tells me everything, and 
sometimes I don’t feel equal to it, spirit 
ually or even intellectually.” 

* Dowt laugh at him, Mrs. Adding!” 
Mrs. March entreated. 

“Oh, he doesn’t mind my laughing,” 
said the mother, gayly. 
lv back the room, and she said, 
‘Well, did you rebuke those bad bicy- 
clers?” and she laughed again. 

“They're only a custom, too, Rose,” 
said March, tenderly. ‘Like the man 
resting while the women worked, and the 
Emperor, and all the rest of it.” 

“Oh, yes, | know,” the boy returned. 


Rose came shy 
into 


‘They ride modern machines, but they 
live in the tenth century. That’s what 
we're always forgetting when we come 
to Europe and see these barbarians enjoy- 
ing all our up-to-date improvements.” 

“There, doesn't that 


console you?” 


asked his mother, and she took him away 
with her, laughing back from the door. 


I don't believe it does, a bit!” 

“T don’t believe she understands the 
child,” said Mrs. March. 
light, don’t you think? I don’t know, 
after all, whether it wouldn't be a good 
thing for her to marry Kenby. She is 
very easy-going, and she will be sure to 
marry somebody.” 


‘She is very 


She had fallen into a tone of musing 
censure, and he said, ** You might put 
these ideas to her.” 


XL. 


With the passage of the days and 
weeks, the strange faces which had famil- 
iarized themselves at the springs disap 
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peared: even some of those which had be- 
come the faces of acquaintance began to 
vo In the diminishing crowd the smile 
of Otterson was no longer to be seen; the 
sud, severe visage of Major Eltwin, who 
seemed never to have quite got his bear- 
ings after his error with General Triscoe, 
sei\dom showed itself. The Triscoes them- 
kept out of the Marches’ wav, or 
Mrs. Adding and 


alone remained of their daily encounter. 


selves 
they fancied so: Rose 

It was full summer, as it is everywhere 
in mid-August, but 
was so late getting up over the hills that 
as people went to their breakfasts at the 
up the valley of the Tepl they 
found him looking very obliquely into it 
at eight The 
yellow leaves were thicker about the feet 


at Carlsbad the sun 


cafes 


o'clock in the morning. 


of the trees, and the grass was silvery 


gray with the belated dews. The break- 
fasters were fewer than they had been, 
and there little barefooted 
boys and girls with cups of red raspber- 
ries which offered to the 
with eries of ** Himbeeren! Himbeeren !” 
plaintive as the notes of birds left song- 
less by the receding summer. 

March was forbidden the fruit, but his 
wife and Mrs. Adding bought recklessly 
of it, and ate it under his eyes with their 
cotfee and bread, pouring over it pots of 


were more 


they passers 


clotted cream that the schéne Lili brought 
them. Rose pretended an indifference to 
it, which his mother betrayed was a sac- 
rifice in behalf of March's inability. 

Lili’s delays in coming to be paid had 
been such that the Marches now tried to 
pay her when she brought their break- 
fast, but they sometimes forgot, and then 
they caught her whenever she came near 
them. In this event she liked to coquet 
with their impatience; she would lean 
against their table, and * Oh, no. 
You stay a little. It is One 
day after such an entreaty” suid, 


Say: 
so nice.’ 
she 
‘The queen is here, this morning.” 
Mrs. March started, in the hope of 
highhotes. queen!” 
‘Yes; the young lady. 
was saying she was a queen. She is 
with her father.” She nodded in 
the direction of a distant corner, and the 
Marches knew that she meant Miss Tris- 
coe and the general. 


Mr. Burnamy 


there 


‘She is not seem- 
ing so gayly as she was being.” 

March smiled. ‘‘ Weare none of us so 
gayly as we were being, Lili. The sum- 


mer is going.” 
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3ut Mr. Burnamy will be returning, 
not true?” the girl asked, resting her tray 
on the corner of the table. 

**No, [m afraid he won't.” 

**He was very good He was paying 
the proprietor for the dishes that Augusta 
did break when she was falling down 
He was paying before he went away 
when he was knowing that the proprieto: 
would make Augusta to pay.” 

“Ah!” said March, and his wife said, 
“That like him!” and she eager], 
explained to Mrs. Adding how good and 
great Burnamy had been in this charac 
teristic Lili waited with 
the tray to add some pathetic facts about 
Augusta’s poverty and gratitude. 
think Miss Triscoe ought to 
There goes the wretch, now!” she broke 
off. ‘* Don’t look at him!” She set her 
husband the example of averting his face 
from the sight of Stoller sullenly pacing 
up the middle aisle of the grove, and look 
ing to the right and left for a vacant ta 
ble. ‘‘Ugh! I hope he won't be able to 
find a single place.” 

Mrs. Adding gave one of her pealing 
laughs, while Rose watched March's fac: 
with grave sympathy. ‘‘ He certainly 
Don't let us keep 
you from offering Miss Triscoe any cou 
solation you can.” 


was 
instance, while 


know it. 


doesn’t deserve one. 


They got up, and the 
boy gathered up the gloves, umbrella, and 
handkerchief which the ladies let drop 
from their laps. 

‘*Have you been telling?’ March ask- 
ed his wife. 

‘**Have I told you anything?” she de 
manded of Mrs. Adding in turn. ‘* Any 
thing that you didn’t as good as know, 
already?” 

‘Not a syllable!” Mrs. Adding replied 
in high delight. ‘* Come, 

‘Well, I suppose there’s no use saving 
anything,” said March, after she left them 

‘“She had guessed everything, without 
my telling her,” 


tose!” 


said his wife. 

** About Stoller?” 

** Well—no. I did tell her that part, 
but that was nothing. It was about Bur 
namy and Agatha that she knew. 
saw it from the first.” 

‘“T should have thought she would 
have enough to do to look after poor o)d 
Kenby.” 

‘*T'm not sure, after all, that she cares 
for him. If she doesn't, she oughtn't to 
let him write to her. Aren't you going 
over to speak to the Triscoes?” 


se 
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‘*No. certainly not. I’m voing back to 
the hotel. 
er letters 


There ought to be some steam 
this morning. Here we are, 
worrying about these strangers all the 
time, and we never give a thought to our 
own children on the other side of the 
ocean,” 

‘I worry about them, too,” said the 
mother, fondly. Though there is no- 
thing to worry about,” she added. 

“It’s our duty to worry,” he insisted, 

At the hotel the portier gave them four 
letters, There each of 


their children: one very buoyant, not to 


Was one from 


say boisterous, from the daughter, cele 
brating her happiness in her husband, 
ind the loveliness of Chicago as a 
city (* You think 
orn out there!” sighed her mother): 


sum- 


mer would she 


was 
and 
one from the son, boasting his wel] being 
in spite of the heat they were having. 

‘And just think how cool it is here!” 
lis mother upbraided herself), and the 
prosperity of Every Other Week. 
was a line from Fulkerson. 


There 
praising the 
boy’s editorial instinet, and ironically pro- 
posing March’s resignation in his favor, 

‘I do believe we could stay all winter, 
just as well as not.” said Mrs. March, 
proudly. ‘* What does Burnamy say?” 

** How do you know it’s from him?” 


‘Because you've been keeping your 


land on it. Give it here.” 

* When I've read it.” 

The letter was dated at Ansbach, in 
Germany, and dealt, except for some 
messages of affection to Mrs. March, with 
a scheme for a paper which Burnamy 
wished to write on Kaspar Hauser, if 
March thought he could use it in Every 
Other Week. He had come upon a book 
about that hapless foundling in Nurem- 
verg, and after looking up all his traces 
there he had gone on to Ansbach, where 
Kaspar Hauser met his death so patheti- 
cally. Burnamy said he could not give 
iny notion of the enchantment of Nurem- 
berg; but he besought March, if he was 
voing to the Tirol for his after-cure. not 
to fail staying a day or so in the won- 
(erful place. He thought March would 
enjoy Ansbach too, in its way. 

“And, not a word—not a sy llable— 
ibout cried Mrs. March. 

Shall you take his paper?” 

“It would be serving him right, if I 
refused it, wouldn't it?” 


Miss Trisecoe!” 


They never knew what it cost Burnamy 
to keep her name out of his letter, or by 
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what an effort of the will he forbade him- 
self even to tell of his parting 
with Stoller 


Interview 
He had recovered from his 
remorse for letting Stoller give himself 
away; he was stil] sorry for that, but he 
no longer suffered; yet he had not reached 
the psychological moment when he could 
celebrate his final virtue in the matter 
He was glad he had been able to hold 
Out against the temptation to 
himself by another wrong: but 
humbly glad, and he felt that until hap 
pier chanee brought him and his friends 
together he must 


merciful conjectures, 


retrieve 


he Was 


leave them to 
He young, 
the chanee, with an aching 


their 
Was 
and he took 
heart. If he had been older, he might 
not have taken it, 


XLI 
The birthday of the Emperor comes 
conveniently, in late August, in the wood 
Weather which is pretty sure to fal] then, 
if ever in the Austrian summer. For a 
week past, at Carlsbad. the workmen had 
been building a scaffolding for the j] 
lumination in the on a 
overlooking the town. and making 


woods height 
unob- 
trusive preparations at points within it, 

The day was important as the last of 
March’s cure, and its pleasures began for 
him by a renewal of his acquaintance in 
its first kindliness with the Eltwins. He 
had met them so seldom that at one time 
he thought they must have gone away, 
but now after his first cup he saw the 
quiet, sad old pair, Sitting together on a 
bench in the Stadt Park, and he asked 
leave to sit down with them till it was 
time for the next. Eltwin Said that this 
was their last day, too: and explained 
that his wife always came with him to the 
springs, while he took the waters. 

** Well.” apologized, 
that’s left, and J suppose 
together.” 


he all 
we like to keep 
He paused, and at the look 
in March's face he suddenly went on. 
haven't been well for three or four vears; 
but I always fought against 
here, 


‘we're 


coming out 
when the doctors wanted me to I 
said I couldn't leare home; and T don't 
suppose | But my home 
left me.” 

As he spoke his wife shrank tenderly 
near him, and March saw her steal 
withered hand into his. 


ever should. 


her 


“We'd had a large family, but they'd 
all died off, with one thing or another. 
and here in the spring we lost our last 
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daughter. Seemed perfectly well, and 


all at once she died: heart-failure, they 
called it. It broke me up, and mother, 
here, got at me to go And so we're 


His voice trembled: and his eyes 
they flashed up, 
him add,in a tone that as 


here 
softened: then and 


March 


tonished him less when he looked round 


heard 


and saw General Triscoe advancing tow 


ard them, “I don’t know what it is al 
wavs makes me want to kick that man.” 
The general lifted his hat to their 


group, and hoped that Mrs. Eltwin was 
well, and Major Eltwin better. He did 
not notice their replies, but said to March, 
‘The ladies are waiting for you in Pupp’s 
reading-room, to go with them to the 
Posthof for breakfast.” 

‘Aren't you going, too?” asked March. 

* No, thank vou,” said the general, as 
if it were much finer not; ‘IT shall break- 
He strolled off with 
the air of a man who has done more than 


fast at our pension.” 


his duty 
‘IT don’t suppose I ought to feel that 
way,” said Eltwin, with a remorse which 
March suspected a reproachful pressure 
of his wife’s hand had prompted in him. 
reckon he means well.” 
Well, I March 


with a candor he could not wholly ex- 


don't know,” said, 
euse, 
On his way to the hotel 


he 


his wife for her interest in 


fancied 
the 
a world 


mocking 
romantic woes of her lovers, in 
where there was such real pathos as these 
poor old people’s; but in the company of 
Miss Triscoe he could not give himself 
this pleasure. He tried to amuse her on 
the way from Pupp’s, with the doubt he 
always felt in passing the Café Sans- 
Souci, whether he should live to 
the Posthof where he meant to breakfast. 
She said, ‘** Poor Mr. Mareh!” and laugh 
inattentively ; he on to 
the commonness of the 
sparse company always observable at the 


reach 


ed when went 


philosophize 


Sans-Souci as a just effect of its Laodicean 
situation between Pupp’s and the Posthof, 
the girl sighed absently, and his wife 
frowned at him. 

The flower-woman at the gate of her 
garden had.now only autumnal blooms 
for in the vases which flanked the 
entrance; the of the rowen, 
left steeping in the dews overnight, ex- 
haled a faint fragrance; a poor remnant 
of the midsummer multitudes trailed it- 


sale 


windrows 


self along to the various cafés of the val- 
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ley, its pink paper bags of bread rustling 
like sere fol 
At the 


ay as in the prime of July. 


iage as it moved. 


Lili alone 


She 


Posthof the schoéne 


WAS as g 
played archly about the guests she we] 
comed to a table in a sunny spot in the 
* You are tired of Carlsbad?” 


she said caressingly to Miss Triscoe, as 


gallery. 


she put her breakfast before her. 

‘Not of the Posthof,” said the gir], list 
lessly. 

**Posthof, and very little Lili?’ She 
showed, with one forefinger on another, 
how very little she was. 

Miss Triscoe laughed, not cheerily, and 
Lili said to Mrs. March, with abrupt seri 
ousness, **‘ Augusta was finding a hand 
kerchief the table, she 
washing it and ironing it before she did 
bring it. I have scolded her, and I hav: 
made her give it to me.” 


under and was 


She took from under her apron a man’s 
handkerchief, which she offered to Mrs 
March. It bore, as she saw Miss Triscoe 
saw, the initials L. J. B. But, ** Whose 
can it be?” they asked each other. 

“Why, Burnamy’s,” said March, and 
Lili’s eyes danced. ** Give it here!” 

His wife caught it farther away. ‘No 
I'm going to see whose it is, tirst; if it’s 
his. Pll send it to him myself.” 

She tried to put it into the pocket which 
was not in her dress by sliding it down 
her lap; then she handed it to the gir! 
who took it with a careless air, but kept 
it after a like failure to pocket it. 

Mrs. March had come out in her India 
rubber sandals, but for once in Carlsbad 
the weather was too dry for them, and 
she had taken them off and was holding 
them in her lap. They feil to the 
she now rose from breakfast. and 
she stooped to pick them up. Miss Tris 
coe was too quick for her. 

‘Oh, let me carry them for you!” she 
entreated, and after a tender struggle s! 
succeeded in enslaving herself to them 
went away wearing them throug 
heel- bands like manacles her 
wrist. She was not the kind of girl to 
offer pretty devotions, and Mrs. 
March was not the kind of woman to 
suffer them; but they played through 
the comedy, and let March go off for his 


round 


when 


and 
the 


on 


such 


last hill-eclimb with the promise to meet 

him in the Stadt Park when he came to 

the Kurhaus for his last mineral bath. 
Mrs. March in the mean time went 


about some final shopping, and invited 


‘HE SAW THE QUIET, SAD OLD PAIR ON A BENCH IN THE STADT PARK.’ 


. 
op Ts | 
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which 
did not prevent her rejecting it in every 


the girl’s advice with a fondness 
case, With Miss Triscoe’s eager approval. 
In the Stadt Park they sat down and talked ; 
to Mrs po 


feints of recovering her sandals, but 


from time time Marelh made 
lite 
the girl kept them with increased etfu 
sion 


When 


from the bench where they had been sit 


they rose, and strolled away 


ting, they seemed to be followed. They 
looked round and saw no one nore 
alarming than a very severe-looking old 
gentleman, whose hat brim in spite of 


his severity 


all 


was limp with much lifting, 
Austrian hat brims 


as are. He touch 

ed it, and saying haughtily in German, 
Something left lying,” passed on. 
They stared at each other; then, as 


women do, they at their 


skirts to see if there was anything amiss 


With 


glaneed down 


them, and Miss Triscoe perceived 
her hands empty of Mrs. March's sandals 
and of Burnamy’s handkerchief. 
Cn. 3 put it in one of the toes!” she 
fled to 
bench, alarming in her course the fears of 
the 
putting a baby in its nurse’s arms into 


lamented, and she back their 


a gendarme for public seeurity, and 
such doubt of its personal safety that it 
She laughed 


Mareh. 


ho pocket - J 


burst into a desolate ery. 
breathlessly as she rejoined Mrs 
** That of 
didn't suppose I could forget your san 
Mrs. March! Wasn't it absurd?” 
[t's one of those things,” Mrs. March 
to her “that 
they can always laugh over together.” 
* They? And what about Burnamy’s 
behavior to Stoller?” 
“Oh, I eall 
what will come right. 


make it up to him somehow. 


comes having 


dals 


said husband afterwards 


that 
Of course he can 
And I re- 


gard his refusal to do wrong when Stol 


don't anvthing but 


ler wanted him as quite Wiping oO it the 
first offence.” 
Well, my dear, 


ships behind you. 


vou have burnt your 
My only hope is that 
when we leave here to-morrow, her pessi 
mistie papa’s poison will neutralize yours 
somehow,” 


XLII 


One of the pleasantest of 


March's sojourn in Carlsbad was his in 


incidents 


troduction to the manager of the munici 
pal theatre by a common friend who ex 
plained the editor in such terms to the 
manager that he conceived of him as a 
brother artist. 


This led to much bowing 
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and smiling from the manager when the 
Marches met him in the street, or in thei 
frequent visits to the theatre, with which 
March felt that it have end 


ed, and still been far bevond his desert 


might well 


He had not thought of going to the opera 
on the Emperor's birthnight, but 
dinner a box the manager. 
and Mrs. March agreed with him thatthey 
not in 


after 


came from 


could aecency accept so great a 


favor. At the same time she argued that 
they could not in decency refuse it, and 
Liat 


to show their sense of the pleasur 


done them, they must adorn their box 
with all the beauty and distinction possi 
ble; in other said that they 


must ask Miss Triscoe and her father 


words, she 


‘And why not Major Eltwin and his 


wife Or Mrs. Adding and Rose?” 
She begged him, simply in his own in 
terest, not to be foolish: and they went 


early, so as to be in their box when thei: 
guests came. The foyer of the theatre y 


flow 


tain of evergreens stood a high-pedestalled 


banked with ers, and against a cur 
bust of the paternal Caesar, with whos: 


side-whiskers a laurel crown comported 
At the foot 


leading to the boxes the 


as well as it could. of the 
grand staircase 
in evening dress, receiy 
their 


which 


manager stood 
felicitationus 
the theatre 
sure todo itself on an occasion so august 
The Marches in 


prophecies that the manager yielded to 


friends and 


his 


the 


ing 


upon honor 


were so cordial the 


an artist's impulse and begged his fellow 


artist to do him the pleasure of coming 
behind the seenes between the acts of 
the opera: he bowed a heart-felt regret to 
Mrs. Mareh that he could not make the 


invitation include her, and hoped that 
she would not be too lonely while hie 


husband Was gone 


She explained that they had asked 
friends, and she should not be alone: 
and then he entreated March to bring 


any gentleman who was his guest wit! 


him. On the way up to their box, sli 


his arm as she used thie 


in 
young married days, and asked him if 


pressed 


Was not perfect. 
to have it all 


**T wish we were going 
no one else 


mistake 


to ourselves: 
can appreciate the whole situation. 
you think have 
having the Trisecoes?” 
‘We! he retorted. * Oh, that’s rood 
I'm going to shirk him, when it comes to 


we made a 


behind the seenes.” 


‘“No, no, dearest,” she entreated 


BEFORE THE OPERA COULD BEGIN GENERAL TRISCOE AND HIS DAlt GHTER 


CAME IN 


> 
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‘Shabbing will only make it worse. We 
must stand it to the bitter end, now.” 

The curtain rose upon another laurelled 
bust of the Emperor, with a chorus of men 
formed on either side, who broke into the 
grave and noble strains of the Austrian 
Hymn, while every one stood. Then the 
curtain fell again, and in the interval 
before the opera could begin, General 
Triseoe and his daughter came in. 

Mrs. Mareh took the splendor in which 
the girl appeared as a tribute to her hos- 
pitality She had hitherto been a little 
disappointed of the open homage to Amer- 
ican girlhood which her reading of inter- 
national romance had taught her to ex 
pect in Europe, but now her patriotic van- 
itv feasted full. Fat highhotes of her own 
sex levelled their lorgnettes at Miss Tris 
coe all around the horseshoe, with eritical 
elances which fell blunted from her eom- 
plexion and costume; the house was brill- 
iant with the military uniforms which 
we have not yet to mingle with our unri 
valled millinery, and the ardent gaze of 
the young officers dwelt on the perfect 
mould of her girlish arms and neck, and 
the winning lines of her face. The girl's 
eyes shone with a joyful excitement, and 
her little head, closely defined by its dark 
hair, trembled as she slowly turned it 
from side to side, after she removed the 
airy scarf which had covered it. Her fa- 
ther, in evening dress, looked the Third 
Emperor complaisant to a civil occasion, 
and took a chair in the front ef the box 
without resistance; and the ladies dis- 
puted which should yield the best place to 
the other, till Miss Triscoe foreed Mrs. 
March fondly into it for the first act at 
least 

The piece had to be ent a good deal to 
give people time for the illuminations 
afterwards; but as it was it gave scope to 
the actress who, als Gast from a Viennese 
theatre, was the chief figure in it. She 
merited the distinetion by the art which 
still lingered, deeply embedded in her 
massive bulk, but never wholly ob- 
secured, 

“That is grand, isn’t it?” said March, 
following one of the tremendous strokes 
by which she overcame her physical dis- 
advantages. ‘‘It’s fine to see how her 
art can undo, for one splendid instant, the 
work of all those steins of beer, those il- 
limitable links of sausage, those boundless 
fields of cabbage. But it’s rather pa- 
thetic.” 


‘*Tt’s disgusting,” said his wife; and 
at this General Triscoe, who had bee) 
watching the actress through his lo 
gnette, said, as if his contrary - minded 
ness were irresistibly invoked: 

‘Well, don’t know. It's amusing. 
Do you suppose we shall see her when we 
go behind, Mareh?” 

He still professed a desire to do so 
when the curtain fell, and they hurried 
to the rear door of the theatre. It was 
slightly ajar, and they pulled it wide 
open, with the eagerness of their age and 
nation, and began to mount the stairs 
leading up from it between rows of paint 
ed dancing-girls, who had come out for a 
breath of air, and who pressed themselves 
against the walls to make room for the 
intruders. With their rouged faces, and 
the stare of their glassy eyes intensified 
by the coloring of their brows and lashes, 
they were like painted statues, as they 
stood there with their crimsoned lips part 
ed in astonished smiles. 

‘This is rather weird,” said March, fa 
tering at the sight. ‘I wonder if we 
might ask these young ladies where to 
go?’ General Triscoe made no answer 
and was apparently no more prepared 
than himself to accost the files of cory 
plées,when they were themselves accost 
ed by an angry voice from the head of the 
stairs with a demand for their business 
The voice belonged to a gendarme, who 
descended toward them and seemed as 
deeply scandalized at their appearance as 
they could have been at that of the young 
ladies. 

Marcli explained, in his ineffective Ger 
man, with every effect of improbability 
that they were there by appointment o! 
the manager, and wished to find his room. 

The gendarme would not or could not 
make anything out of it. He pressed 
down upon them, and laying a rude hand 
on a shoulder of either, began to fore: 
them back to the door. The mild nature 
of the editor might have yielded to his 
violence, but the martial spirit of General 
Triscoe was roused. He shrugged the 
gendarme’s hand from his shoulder, anc 
with a voice as furious as his own rv 
quired him, in English, to say what thi 
devil he meant. The gendarme rejoined 
with equal heat in German: the gene) 
al’s tone rose in anger; the dancing-girls 
emitted some little shrieks of alarm, an 
fled noisily up the stairs. From time to 
time March interposed with a word © 
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the German which had mostly deserted 
him in his hour of need; but if it had 
been a flow of intelligible expostulation, 
it would have had no effect upon the dis- 
putants. They grew more outrageous, 
till the manager himself appeared at the 
head of the stairs, and extended an ar- 
resting hand over the hubbub. As soon 
is the situation clarified itself he hurried 
down to his visitors with a polite roar of 
apology and rescued them from the gen- 
darme, and led them up to his room and 
foreed them into arm-chairs with a rapid- 
ity of reparation which did not exhaust 
itself till he had entreated them with ev- 
ery circumstance of civility to excuse an 
incident so mortifying to him. But with 
all his haste he lost so much time in this 
that he had little left to show them through 
the theatre, and their presentation to the 
prima donna was reduced to the obeisances 

ith which they met and parted as she 
went upon the stage at the lifting of the 
‘curtain. In the lack of a common lan- 
cuage this was perliaps as well as a longer 
interview; and nothing could have been 
more honorable than their dismissal at 
the hands of the gendarme who had re- 
ceived them so stormily. He opened the 
door for them, and stood with his fingers 
to his cap saluting, in the effect of being 
a file of grenadiers. 


XLII 


At the same moment Burnamy bowed 
liimself out of the box where he had been 
sitting with the ladies during the absence 

the gentlemen. He had knocked at 
‘he door almost as soon as they disappear- 
ed, and if he did not fully share the con- 
sternation which his presence caused, he 
looked so frightened that Mrs. March re- 
served the censure which the sight of him 
inspired, and in default.of other inspira- 

on treated his coming simply as a sur- 
wise. She shook hands with him, and 
en she asked him to sit down, and lis- 
ened to his explanation that he had come 
ack to Carlsbad to write up the birth- 
hight festivities, on an order from the 
Paris-New York Chronicle; that he had 
en them in the box and had ventured to 
ok in. He was pale, and so discomposed 
iat the heart of justice was softened 
uore and more in Mrs. March’s breast. 
ind she left him to the talk that sprang 
». by an admirable effect of tact in the 
vung lady, between him and Miss Tris- 
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After all, she decided, there was not hing 
criminal in his being in Carlsbad. and 
possibly in the last analysis there was no 
thing so very wicked in his being in her 
box, One might say that it was not very 
nice of him after he had gone away un- 
der such a cloud; but on the other hand 
it was nice, though in a different way, if 
he longed so much to see Miss Triseoe that 
he could not help coming. It was alto 
gether in his favor that he was so agita 
ted, though he was momently becoming 
less agitated; the young people were be 
ginning to laugh at the notion of Mr 
March and General Triscoe going behind 
the scenes. 


Burnamy said he envied them 
the chance; 


and added not very relevant- 
ly that he had come from Baireuth, where 
he had seen the last of the Waener per 
formances. He said he was going back 
to Baireuth, but not to Ansbach again. 
where he had finished looking up that 
Kaspar Hauser business. He seemed to 
think Mrs. March would know about it. 
and she could not help saying, Oh, yes, 
Mr. March was so much interested. She 
wondered if she ought to tell him about 
his handkerchief; but she remembered in 
time that she had left it in Miss Triscoe’s 
keeping. She wondered if the girl real 
ized how handsome he was. He was ex 
tremely handsome, in his black evening 
dress, with his Tuxedo, and the pallor of 
his face repeated in his expanse of shirt 
front. 

At the bell for the rising of the cur 
tain he rose too, and took their offered 
hands. In offering hers Mrs. March 
asked if he would not stay and speak 
with Mr. Mareh and the general: and 
now for the first time he recognized any 
thing clandestine in his visit. 
ed nervously, and said, 
you!” and shut himself out. 

‘* We must tell them,” said Mrs. March. 
rather interrogatively, and she was glad 
that the girl answered with a note of in 
dignation. 

‘* Why certainly, Mrs. March.” 

They could not tell them at onee, for 
the second act had begun when March 
and the general came back: 


He laugh 
thank 


and after 
the opera was over and they got out into 
the crowded street there was no chance. 
for the general was obliged to offer his 
arm to Mrs. March, while her lusband 
followed with his daughter. 

The fagades of the theatre and of the 
hotels were outlined with thickly set lit 


4 
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tle lamps, which beaded the arches of the 


bridges the Tepl, and lighted 
the 


H above all 


Spanhing 
the shops 


of 
winere 


casemenuts and portais ol 
the 


mountain 


curtain 


against 
yvoodiand on the 
had 
rlittered the colossal effi ry of the double 


Austria, 


Roman Empire; 


ton peen 


growing for days, 
crowned with the 
in the 
reflected splendor of its myriad lamps the 
pale Christ looked down from the moun 


tain opposite upon the surging multitudes 


in the streets and on the bridges. 
They were most amiable multitudes, 
thought, and they responded do 


March 


cilely to the entreaties of the policemen 


vho stood on the steps of the bridges, and 


led their encountering currents with 


divi 
patient appeals of ** Bitte schén! Bitte 
schon He laughed to think of a New 


yp saying ** Please prettily! Please 


York « 


prettily!” to a New York crowd which he 
wished to have go this way or that, and 
then he burned with shame to think how 
far our manners were from civilization, 


herever our heads and hearts might be, 


hen he heard a voice at his elbow: 
A puneh with a club would start 
some of these fellows along quicker.” 


It was Stoller, and Mareh turned from 


him to lose is disgust in the sudden ter 
ror of perceiving that Miss Triscoe was no 


longer at his side. Neither could he see 


his ife and General Triscoe, and he 
began to push frantically about in the 
rowd looking for the girl. He had an 
interminable five or ten minutes in his 
vain seareh, and he was going to eall 
out to her by name, when Burnamy saved 

m from tne hopeless absurdity by el 
bowing his way to him with Miss Triscoe 
( 1 

‘Here she is. Mr. March,” he said, as 
f there were nothing strange in his hav 
ing been there to find her; in faet he had 
followed them all from the theatre, and 


at the moment he saw the party separa 
ted, and Miss Triscoe carried off helpless 


stream, had plunged in 
March 


In the human 


and rescued her. Before eould 


formulate any question in his bewilder 
ment, Bur namy was gone again; the girl 
offered no explanation for him, and 
March had not vet decided to ask any 
when he eaught sight of his wife and 


General Triscoe standing tiptoe in a door 


way and craning their necks upward and 
in 
Then 


search of 
he looked 


forward to sean the crowd 


charge. 


him and his 
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round at her and opened his lips to ex 
the that 


when he was aware of an ominous shit 


press astonishment illed hin 


ol 


ing 
hand on his arm. 


her eves and trembling of 

She pressed his arm nervously, and } 
understood her to beg him to forbear ; 
once all question of her and all comme: 
on Burnamy’s presence lo her father, 

It would not have been just the tin 
for Not Mrs. Mareh 
with the g@eneral, Mrs. Adding also 
to them from that plac 


either. only 


but 


she had called 


where she was safe with Rose w 


nen s 


saw them eddying about in the cro 
The general was still expressing a gr 
itude which became more pressing 


said casual 
* Ah, 


went 


more it was disclaimed; he 


at sight of his daughter, you 


found us, have you?” and ol 
ing to Mrs. Adding, who nodded tot 
laughingly, and asked, ‘** Did you see 
beckoning?” 

Look here, my dear! Mareh said 
his wife as soon as they parted from 
rest, the general gallantly promising 
his daughter and he would see Mrs. A 
ine safe to her hotel, and were mal 
‘Did 
know that Burnamy was in Carlsbad 

He’s going away on the twelve-o'elo 
train to-night,” she answered, firm]; 

“What has that do witl 
Where did you see him?” 

‘In the 
the scenes.” 
She told 
ened in silent endeavor for the grou 
which a 
him. She asked 
“Where did you see him?” 

her in turn. 

He added severely, ‘‘ Her father o 
to know. Why didn’t you tell lin 

Why didn't you?” she retorted 

‘* Because I didn’t think he was 
He began to laug! 


their way slowly home alone. 


got to 


box, while vou were 


him all about it. and he 


censure from of his o 


sense 


cuilt foreed sudde 


and he to 


ist 
the humor for it.” 
he sketched their encounter with the 

darme, but in her preoceupation slie d 
not to think it 
became serious again. 


seem amusing, and 
Besides, | 
afraid the girl was going to blubber, a 
way.” 

“She wouldn't have blubbered, as 
call it. I don’t know why you need by 
disgusting! It would have given he: 
the moral support she needed. Now s 
will have to tell him herself, and he 
blame 


us. You ought to have spok« 


| 
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you could have done it easily and natu- 
rally when you came up with her. You 
will have yourself to thank for alk the 
trouble that comes of it, now. my dear,” 

He laughed aloud in his admiration of 
her skill in shifting the blame upon him, 
“All right! All right! I should 
had to stand it, even if you 
haved with angelic wisdom.” 

“Why,” she said, after reflection. 
don’t see what either of us has done. We 
didn’t get Burnamy to come here. or con 
nive at his presence im any way.” 

“Oh! Get Trisecoe to believe that! He 
knows that you've done 


} 
have 


hadn't be- 


everything you 
could to help the affair on.” 

Well, whatif Ihave? He began mak 
ing up to Mrs. Adding himself as soon as 
he saw her, to-night. It was scandalous. 
She looked very pretty. I do believe he’s 
had an eye on her all along.” 

March gave another laugh. Well, 
thank Heaven! we're off to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I hope we have seen the last 
of them. They've done what they could 
to spoil my cure, but I'm not going to 
have them spoil my after-cure.” 


XLIV. 

Mrs. March had decided not to eo to 
the Posthof for breakfast, where they had 
already taken a lavish leave of the schone 
Lili, with a sense of being promptly super- 
seded in her affections. They found a 
place in the red-table-cloth end of the pa- 
vilion at Pupp’s, and were served by the 
pretty girl with the rose-bud mouth whom 
they had known only as Ein-und-Zwan- 
¢, and whose promise of ‘“‘ Komm’ gleich. 
tte schén!” Nev- 
er had the coffee been so good, the bread 
so aerially light, the Westphalian ham so 
tenderly pink. A young married couple 
whom they knew came by arm in arm in 
their morning walk,and sat down with 
them, like their own youth, fora moment. 
‘If you had told them we were goin 


was like a bird’s note. 


dear,” said Mrs. March. when the couple 


were themselves gone, ‘‘ we should have 
een as old as ever. Don’t let us tel] any- 
body, this morning, that we're going. | 
couldn't bear it.” 

They had been obliged to take the see 
retary of the hotel into their confidence. 
n the process of paying their bill. He 
put on his high hat and came out to see 
‘hem off. The portier was already there 
standing at the step of the lordly two- 
spanner which they had ordered for the 
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long drive to the station. The Swiss ele- 
vator-man came to the door to offer them 
a fellow-republican’s good wishes for their 
journey; the Herr Pupp himself appear- 
ed at the last moment to hope for their 
return another summer. Mrs. Mareh bent 
a last look of interest upon the proprietor 
as their two-spanner whirled away. 

“They say that he is going to be made 
a count.” 

** Well, I don't said March 
“Aman who can feed fourteen thousand 
people, mostly Germans, in a day, ought 
to be made an archduke.”’ 

At the 
which 


object,” 


station something happened 
touched them even more than 
these last attentions of the hotel. They 
were in their compartment, and were in 
the act of possessing themselves of the 
best places by putting their bundles and 
them, when they Mrs. 
March’s name ealled. 


bags on heard 
They turned and saw Rose Adding at 
the door, his thin face flushed With ex 
citement and his eyes glowing. “| was 
afraid I shouldn't get here in time,” he 
panted, and he held up to her a huge 
buneh of flowers, 
Why Rose! 


From 


From your mother?” 
he said, timidly, and he 
Was slipping out into the corridor, when 
she caught him and his flowers to her in 
one embrace. 


‘*T want to kiss you,”’ she 
said: and presently, when he had waved 
his hand to them from the platform 
side, and the train had started, she 
bled for her handkerchief. a 
you eall it blubbering: 
sweetest child!” 


out 
fum- 
suppose 
but he is the 

** He's about the only one of our Carls 
bad compatriots that I'm sorry to leave 
behind,” March assented, ‘‘ He's the only 
unmarried one that wasn’t in danger of 
turning up a lover on my hands; if there 
had been some rather old girl, or 
rather light matron in our acquaintance, 
I'm not sure that I should have been safe 
even from 


some 


tose. Carlsbad has been an 
interruption to our silver wedding 
ney, my dear; 
begin again.” 
have each other all to ourselves.” 
‘* Yes. very different from 
our first wedding journey in that. It 
isn't that we're 
were, but that we don’t seem so much our 
own property. We used to be the sole 
proprietors, and now we seem to be mere 


jour- 
but | hope new that it wil] 


said his we can 


It’s been 


not so voung now as we 


= | 
| 
it 
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and any interloping lover 


may come in and set our dearest lniterests 


along is that e vel 


on the sidewalk disadvantage of 
too much into 
i ls of other pe Opie 

Yes, 


them aii 


be rid 


Lo 
too 
the drawback is se 


ad 


sted. 


don't know 


rious enough ish we h 


us W 
died young 


No, | 


turned 


Kho that 1t 1s, she re- 


added, from an absence 


vhere hie sufliciently able to locate 


her meaning hope she'll write and 


Says and does 


that he was there.” 


were many things, in the wea 
e landseape, their sole occupancy 
in unsmoking compartment, while all 


smoking compartments round over 
th smokers, which conspired to 
eas ision of the past; 
times so perfect that they al 
In later 
when the 


certain 


most held each other's hands. 


fe there are such moments 


youthtul emotions come back, as 


do in winter, and the elde rly heart 
chiry twitters to itself as if it were 


young ut it is best to discourage this 
Mrs Mare 
band in mocking it, when he made her 
Lhat 


be 


POndness;: and 


! joined her hus 


observe fit it was their silver 
resumed as 
had 
» warm, flat, 
the 


to eall 


should 


If 


yvedding Journey 


part of his after he found 


tie 


fountain of 


faintly nauseous water of Felsen 


nelle, not going himself 


venty-elg ivain till his second month 


ie Carlsbad regimen was out, and he 


had got back to salad and fruit. 

At Ever they had a memorable dinner, 
with so much ieisure forit that they could 
form a life-long friendship for the old 


Eng 


and would not sutfer them to hurry them 


aiter who served them, 


speaking W 


Ss. The hills fallen 


had already 


away, and they ran along through a 


cheerful country, with tracts of forest 


under white clouds blowing about 


Ina 


blue and gayly flinging their shad 


SKY, 
ows ado 


upon the brown ploughed land, 


and upon the yellow oat- fields, where 


women 


were cutting the leisurely har 
vest with sickles, and where once a great 
with swarthy bare arms unbent her 
her toil, 
rade vigor and beauty, to watch them go 
by. Hedges the 


vellow wagons 


girl 


self from and rose, a 


of evergreen enclosed 


oat -tields, where slow 
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banks 
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paused to gather the sheaves of the wee 
before, and then loitered away with then 
Fiocks of geese waddled in sculpturesqui 
relief 
herded 


against 


the close - cropt pastures 
little girls with flaxen pigtai 
whose eves, blue as corn- flowers, foll 
the flying train. 
of wild 


eu There were stret 
purping 
up 


rails 


es thyme long barre 


the 
themsel 


acreages, and growing 
Lo 


From the meadows the rowen, tossed 


railroa 
almost the 
long loose windrows, sent into their ca 


autumnal fragrance which mine|l 


the 


smokers emet ved 


sad 
tobacco smoke, when two 
the 
dor outside their compartments and trie 
Their vast 
beat together in a vain encounter. 

“Zuenge!” 


said the other, and they laughed inn 


with 


nto harrow cor 


to pass each other. stoma 


said one, and *‘ Ja. zu ene 
cently in each other's faces, with a joy 
their recognition of the corridor’s narr 
great as if it had been a stroke 
the finest wit. 

All the way the land was lovely, an 


ness as 


as they drew near Nuremberg it grew « 
Tl 


scale was to 


chanting, with a fairy quaintness 
scenery was Alpine, but the 
like, as befitted the region, and the n 


peaks and valleys with green bro 
gushing between them, and strange ro« 
forms recurring in endless caprice, 
the All 


gnomes and elves might have dwelt the 


home of children’s story. 
in peaceful fellowship with the peasai 
who ploughed the little fields, and gat 
ered the garlanded hops, and lived in 
farmsteads and village houses with th: 
high timber-laced gables. 

“We ought here k 
ago with the children, when they we 
children,” 

“No” 
have been too much 


to have come 


said March. 

his returned; 
for them. 

but grown people could bear it.” 


wife Wo 


Nobx 


here was } 
broken by anything that aft 


The spell which began 
really 
wards happened in Nuremberg,though | 
old toy-capital was trolley-wired throug 
all its quaintness, and they were lodg 
in a hotel lighted by electricity and li 
ed by steam, and equipped with an ele 
that it ¢: 
down with them as well as went up 
the things that be of 
structure or invention were as noth! 
against the dense past, which 
whelmed them with the sense of a 
elsewhere outlived. In Nuremberg 


tor which was so modern 


assumed to rec 
ove 


wort 
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tenants at will, 
tell me what her Pe 
when she tells hin d 
the 
of 
the 
tlo 
otfe 
il 
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not the quaint or the picturesque that is 


exceptional; it is the matter-of-fact and 


the commonplace. Here, more 


han any- 
where else, you are steeped in the rothic 
spirit which expresses itself in a Teutonje 
dialect of homely sweetness, of endearing 
caprice, of rude grotesqueness, but of posi- 
tive grace and beauty almost never, It 
is the architectural speech of a strenuous. 
gross, kindly, honest people's faney: such 
asit is it was inexhaustible, and such as it 
is it was bewitching for the travellers, 


They could hardly wait till they had 


supper before plunging into the ancient 


town, and they took the first tram-ear at 
a venture. It 


Was a sort of transfer, 
drawn by horses, which delivered them 


a little inside of the city gate to a trolley- 


ear The conduetor With their fare de 


manded their destination: March frankly 
that they did wlirere 
wanted to go: they wanted to go 
anywhere the conductor chose: and the 
conductor, after reflection, decided to put 


vned not know 


tney 


them down at the publie garden, whieh, 
as one of the newest things in the city, 
would make the most favorable impres- 
sion upon It was in fact so 
like all other city gardens, with the foli- 


strangers 


age of its trimly planted alleys, that it 
sheltered them effectually from the pie 


and they 
had a long, peaceful hour on one of its 


iresqueness of Nuremberg, 


benches, where they rested from their 
journey, and repented their hasty attempt 

» appropriate the charm of the city. 

The next morning it rained, according 
ya custom which the elevator-boy (flown 
vith the insolent recollection of a sunny 

summer in Milan) said was,yinvariable in 
Nurembere: but 
ble Chote they took a noble two-span- 
carriage, and drove the 
Everywhere the ancient moat, 
thickly turfed and planted with trees and 
shrubs, stretched a cvirdle of garden be- 
tween and the wall beau- 
lifully old, with knots of dead ivy eling 


after the one-o'cloek 


ner 


all round 


city. 
their course 
Ing to its crevices, or broad meshes of the 


blackened 
A tile-roofed open gallery ran 


Shining foliage mantling its 
masonry. 
along the top, where so many centuries 
had 


gates 


of sentries arched the 
heavily moulded 
countlessly the fierce 
burgher troops had sallied forth against 
their besiegers, and so often the leaguer 
hosts had dashed themselves in assault. 


The blood shed in battles 


paced, and 
with 
where so 


massive 


piers, 


forgotten 
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would have flooded the moat where 
the grass and flowers grew, or 


there a peaceful 


how 
here and 


stretch of water stag 


nated. 


The drive ended in a visit to the old 
Burg, where the Hapsburg Kaisers dwelt 
when they visited their faithful imperial 
city. From its ramparts the ineredible 
picturesqueness of Nurembere best shows 
itself, and if one has any love for the dis 
tinctive quality of Teutonic architecture 
it is here that more than anywhere els: 
one may feast it 


The prospect of tower 
and spire and gable is of sucha mediwval 
richness, of such fulness. 


The mul 
titudinous roofs of red-brown tiles. blink 


an abo inding 
that all incidents are lost in it. 


ing drowsily from their low dormers. 
press upon one another in endless succes 
sion; they 


cluster together on a rise of 


ground and sink away where the street 


falls, but they nowhere disperse or seat 
ter, and they end abruptly at the other 
rim of the city, beyond which looms the 
green country, merging in the remoter 
blue of misty uplands. 

A pretty young girl waited at the door 
of the tower for the visitors to gather in 
sufficient led 


through museum, 


and 
terrible 


number, 
the diseant 
ing in the same gay voice and with the 


then them 


same smiling air on all the murderous 
engines and implements of torture. First 
in German and then in English she ex 
plained the fearful uses of the Iron Maid 
en, she winningly illustrated the action 
of the racks and wheels on which men 
had been stretched and broken. and she 
sweetly vaunted an executioner’s sword 
which had beheaded eight hundred per 


W hen the 


fee from March she suggested, with a de 


SONS. she took established 
mure little glance, ‘* And what more you 
please for saying it in English.” 

“Can you say it in Russian?” demand 
ed a young man, whose eyes he had seen 


dwelling on her from the beginning. She 


laughed archly, and responded with some 
Slavie words, and then delivered her train 
of sight-seers over to the custodian who 
was to show them through the halls and 
chambers of the Burg, were 
the which the monu 
ments of the past are perpetually suffer 


These un 


dergoing repatrs 
ing in the present, and there was some 
special painting and varnishing for the 
reception of the Kaiser, who was eoming 
to Nuremberg for the military manau 
vres then at hand. But if they had been 


| 
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in the unmolested discomfort of their un- 
livable magnificence, their splendor was 
such as might well reconcile the witness to 
the superior comfort of a private station 
eger day. The Marches came 
out owning that the youth which might 
once have found the romantic glories of 


In our snu 


the place enough was gone from them. 
But so much of it was left to her that she 
wished to make him stop and look at the 
flirtation which had blossomed out  be- 
tween that pretty young girl and the 
Russian, whom they had searcely missed 
from their party in the Burg. He had ap 
parently never parted from the girl, and 
now as they sat together on the threshold 
of the gloomy tower, he must have been 
teaching her more Slavic words, for they 
were both laughing as if they understood 
each other perfectly. 

In his security from having the affair 
in any wise on his hands, March would 
have willingly lingered, to see how her 
education got on; but it began to rain. 
The rain did not disturb the lovers, but 
it obliged the elderly spectators to take 
refuge in their carriage; and they drove 
off to find the famous Little Goose Man. 
This is what every one does at Nurem- 
berg; it would be difficult to say why. 
When they found the Little Goose Man, 
he was only a mediwval faney in bronze, 
who stood on his pedestal in the market 
place and contributed from the bill of 
the goose under his arm a small stream to 
the rainfall drenching the wet wares of 
the wet market-women round the foun- 
tain, and soakine their cauliflowers and 
lettuce, their grapes and pears, their car- 
rots and turnips, to the watery flavor of 
all fruits and vegetables in Germany. 

The air was very raw and chill; but 
after supper the clouds cleared away, and 
a pleasant evening temptéd the travellers 
out. The portier dissembled any slight 
which their eagerness for the only amuse- 
ment he could think of inspired, and di- 
rected them to a popular theatre which 
Was Giving a summer season at low prices 
to the lower classes, and which they sur- 
prised, after some search, trying to hide 
itself in a sort of back square. They got 
the best places at a price which ought to 
have been mortifvingly cheap, and found 
themselves, with a thousand other harm- 
less bourgeois folk, in a sort of spacious, 
agreeable barn, of a decoration by no 
means ugly, and of a certain artless com- 
fort. Each seat fronted a shelf at the back 


of the seat before it, where the spectato: 
could put his hat; there was a smalle: 
shelf for his stein of the beer passed con 
stantly throughout the evening; and them 
was a buffet where he could stay himsel|{ 
with cold ham and other robust German 
refreshments. 

It was ‘“‘The Wedding Journey to 
Nuremberg” upon which they had odd], 
chanced, and they accepted as a nationa 
tribute the character of an American gir 
init. She was an American girl of the ad 
vanced pattern, and she came and went 
ata picnie on the arm of a head waiter 
She seemed to have no office in the drama 
except to illustrate a German conception 
of American girlhood, but even in this 
simple function she seemed rather to puz 
zle the German audience; perhaps 
cause of the occasional English words 
which she used. 

To the astonishment of her compatriots 
when they came out of the theatre it wa 
not raining; the night was as brilliantl) 
starlit as a night could be in Germany 
and they sauntered home richly content 
through the narrow streets and throug 
the beautiful old Damenthor, beyoud 
which their hotel lay. How pretty, the) 
said, to call that charming port the La 
dies’ Gate! They promised each other to 
find out why, and they never did so, b 
satisfied themselves by assigning it to tli 
exclusive use of the slim maidens am 
massive matrons of the old Nuremberg 
patriciate, whom they imagined trailin 
their silken splendors under its arch 
perpetual procession. 


XLV 

The life of the Nuremberg patriciate 
now extinct in the control of the ci 
which it builded so strenuously ai 
maintained so heroically, is still insisten| 
in all its art. This expresses their pric 
at once and their simplicity with a chil 
ish literality. At its best it is never 
good as the good Italian art, whose int! 
ence is always present in its best. T 
coloring of the great canvases is Vent 
tian, but there is no such democracy < 
greatness as in the painting at Venice; 
decoration the art of Nuremberg is at bes 
quaint, and at the worst puerile. Whe: 
ever it had obeyed an academic intenti: 
it seemed to March poor and coarse, as | 
the bronze fountain beside the Church « 
St. Lawrence. The water spirts from | 
pouted breasts of the beautiful figures 
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streams that cross and interlace after a 


fancy trivial and gross; but in the base of 


the chureh there is a time-worn Gethsem 
ane, exquisitely affecting in its simple 


hearted truth. The long ages have made 


it even more affecting than the sculptor 


imagined it: they have blurred the faces 


and figures in passing till their features 
are searcely distinguishable : and the 
+] } ] 
sieeping aposties seem to have dreamed 
hemselves back into the mother marble, 


It is of 


the same tradition and impulse 
vith that supreme glory of the native 
he ineffable tabernacle of Ad- 
vhich e imbs a co] imn of the 
within, a miraele of richly carved 
and 


storys ho doubt if the re were a Nu 
remberge sculptor doing great things to- 
day, his work would be of kindred inspl 
ration, 

the 


The descendants of old patrician 


vho ordered the tabernacle at rather a 
} 
still 


and the deseend- 


hard bargain from the artist wor- 


ship on the floor beloy 
ants of his neighbor patricians have their 
seats in the pews about, and their names 
carved in proprietary plates on the pew- 
tops. The the 


Marches through the ehureh was devout 


vergeress who showed 


in the praise of these aristocratie fellow- 


citizens of hers. ‘‘So simple, and yet 


so noble!” she said. She was a very ro 
told them at 


unsparing length the legend of the taber 


Inantic vergeress, and she 


nacle, how the artist fell asleep in despair 
of winning his patron’s daughter, and saw 
in @ vision the master-work with the lily- 
like droop at top, which gained him her 


They did not realize till too late 


und. 
that it was all out of a novel of Georg 


Kbers’s, but added to the regular for 
ie chureh a gift worthy of an inedited 
legend. 

Even then they had a 


enthusiasm rarely imparted by 


fee 


pleasure in her 
the Nu 
They missed there the 
constant, sweet civility of Carlsbad. and 


rem be re manner, 
ound themselves falling flat in their en 
deavors for a little cordiality. They in 
deed inspired with some kindness the old 
voman who showed them through that 
cemetery where Albert Diirer and Hans 
Sachs and many other illustrious eitizens 
lie buried under monumental brasses of 
such beauty 


“That kings, to have the like, might wish to 
die.” 


But this must have been because they 
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2sh 


abandoned themselves so willingly to 
the fascination of the bronze skull on the 
tomb of a fourteenth century patrician, 
vhieh had the 


uncommon advantage of 


a lower jaw hinged to the upper. She 
proudly clapped it up and down for their 
astonishment, and waited, with a toothless 
smile, to let them discover the head of a 


nail 


artfully figured in the skull: then 


she gave a shrill cackle of yor, and glee 
fully explained that the wife of this pa 
trician had killed him by driving a nail 
into his temple, and lad been fit yv be 
headed for the 

She 


murder, 


cared so much for nothing else in 


the cemetery , but she consented to let them 
wonder at the 


of the se 


nipture 


the level tombs, with their ese itcheons 


and memorial tablets, overrun by the long 
grass and the matted ivy; she even con 
sented to share their indignation at the 
destruction of some of the brasses and the 
theft more re 
luctantly their tenderness for the old. old 


crucifixion 


of others, She sutfered 
figured in sculpture at one 
corner of the cemetery, W here the anguish 
of the Christ had long sinee faded into 
the stone from which it had been « voked, 
and the thieves 


were no longer distin 


guishable in their penitence or impent 


tence; but she parted friends with them 
When she saw how much they seemed 
taken with the votive chapel of the noble 
Holzschuh family, where a line of wood 
en shoes puns upon the name in the frieze, 
like the line of dogs which chase one an 
other, with bones in their mouths. around 


sense 


the Canossa palace at Verona. A 
of the beautiful house by Adige Was 
part of the pleasing confusion whieh pos 
sessed them in Nuremberg whenever they 
the 
Spirit common both to the German and 
Italian that 


effeet which had passed from 


came upon the expression of gothie 


They 


horthnern art knew 


it wi an 


Germany into Italy, but in the liberal air 


of the ol] it had come to so much 


that, when 


} 
der land 
more beauty found it 


in its home, it seemed something fetched 


they 


from over the Alps and coarsened in the 
attempt to naturalize it to an alien air. 
In the Germanic Museum they fled to 
the Italian 
pictures they had inspired; in the great 
hall of the Rathhaus the noble Proces 
sional of Diirer was the more precious be 


painters from the German 


cause his Triumph of Maximilian somehow 
suggested Mantegna’s Triumph of Cesar. 
There was to be a banquet in the hall, 


» > 
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under the mighty fresco, to weleome the 
German Emperor, coming the next week, 
and the Rathhaus was full of work-peo- 
ple 


val, 


his arri- 
and making it difficult for the cus- 
todian 


furbishing it up against 
who had it in charge to show it 
the 


sisterhood as the ver- 


properly to strangers. She was of 
same enthusiastic 
veress of St. Lawrence and the guardian 
of the old cemetery, and by a mighty ef 
fort she prevailed over the workmen so 


far as to lead her charges out through the 


THE HONOR 


BY FREDERIC 


TROOP in a volunteer regiment 


L 


might be an unadulterated fighting 
outfit, but at first off, to volunteers, it 
would not be the letter L which they 
would fight for, so much as the mere 


sake of fighting, and they would never 
regard the letter L as of more importance 
than life. Indeed, that letter 
would not signify to them any more than 
the the regi- 
mental bass drum. Later on it certainly 
would, but that would take a lone time. 
In the instance of the L Troop of which I 


human 


‘second set of fours.” or 


speak, it had nearly one hundred years to 
think about, when any one in the troop 
cared the at all. 
They were honorable years, and some of 


to think about matter 
the best men living or dead have at one 
time or followed that guidon. 
It had the ‘‘rifle” and 


‘dragoon” periods of our history, and 


another 
been through 
was now part of the regular cavalry estab- 
lishment, and its operations had extended 
from Lake Erie to the city of Mexico. 


Longe lists of names were on its old 
rolls—men long since dead, but men who 
in the snow and on the red sands had 


laid down all they had for the honor of 
L Troop guidon. Soldiers 


the 


by which is 


meant real long-service military 


type—take the government very much as 
of but the number of 


the regiment, and particularly the letter 


a matter course ; 
of their troop, are tangible, comparative 
things with which they are living every 
day. The feeling is precisely that one 
has for the Alma Mater, or for the business 
standing of an old commercial house. 
The ‘*‘old man” had been captain of L 
for years and years, and for thirty years 
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Ol 


corridor where the literal conscience o{ 
the brothers Kuhn has wrought in thi 
roof to an exact image of a tournament 
as it was in Nuremberg four hundred 
years ago. In this relief, thronged with 
men and horses, the gala-life of the past 
in unexampled fulness ; and 
March blamed himself after enjoying 
for having felt in it that toy-figure qual 
ity which seems the tinal effect of th: 
German gothicism in sculpture. 


survives 


[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE 


REMINGTON 


TROOP. 


its first sergeant had seen its rank and 
file fill up and disappear. 
mah 


Every tent! 
was a “ buck” soldier, who thought 
it only a personal matter if he painted a 
frontier town up after pay-day, but who 
would follow L Troop guidon to hell, o 
thump any one’s nose in the garriso) 
foolish enough to take L in vain, and 
fear they would go farther than this 
yes, even farther than men ought to o 
Thus the ** who came under t} 
spell of L Troop suceumbed to this ven 
eration through either conventional di 
corum or the ** mailed fist.” 

In this instance L Troop had_ bee: 
threading the chaparral by night and 
day on what rations might chance, 
hopes to capture for the honor of t! 
troop) sundry 
defiant of 
order 


rookies 


outlawed ai 
the fulminations the ci 

Other troops of thi 
regiment also were desirous of the samy 
thing, and 


greasers, 
of 


of things. 


were threading the desolat 
Naturally 
did not want any other troop to row 
up more ** than they did, so the 
were ridden thin, and the met 
tempers were soured by the heat, dus 
poor diet, and lack of success. 


wastes far on either side. 
game” 


horses 


The captain Was an ancient veteran 
gray and rheumatic, near his retirement 
and twenty - five in his grad 
thanks to the silly demagogues so n 


years 
merous in Congress. He had been sli 
full of holes, bueketed about on a hors: 
immured in mud huts, frozen and bake 
and until he should have lon: 
since had rank enough to get a desk a) 
a bed or retirement. 


soaked 


Now he was cha 
boy 


ing human fleas through a jungle 
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work—and it was admitted in ranks that 
the ‘old man” was about ready to ‘throw 
aecurb.” The men liked him, even sym 
with that 


d G Troop in the barrack next. and 


pathized him, but there was 
they would give them the merry ha-ha 
when they returned to the post if L did 
not do something, 

Andat noon 


captain raised his right hand : 


mind you, high noon—the 
tp Came 
the heads of the horses. and L Tr Op stood 
stillin the road. Pedro, the Mexican trail 
er, pointed to the ground and said. ** It’s 
not an hour old,” meaning the trail 

* Dismount,” eame the sharp order, 


Toppling from their horse S, the men 
stood about, but the individuals displayed 
no noticeable emotion : 


l'roop did. 


they did what L 
One could not imagine their 
thoughts by looking at their red set faces 

They rested quietly for a time in the 
scant shade of the bare tangle. and then 
they sat up and listened, each man look 
ing back up the road. They could hear 
a horse coming, which meant much to 
people such as these, 

The 


come 


“thrown to the rear” would 
but with a 
cavalry courier 
tired 
horse, which stepped stiffly alone, head 


men 


first or ** fire a shot.” 


Siow pattering came a 


into: view—a dusty soldier on a 


down, and if it were not forthe dull kiek 
the inert 
stopped any where. 


ing of man, le would have 
The courier had rid 
den all night from the railroad, seventy 
live milesaway. He dismounted and un 
strapped his saddle pocket, taking there 
and a bottle, 


old man” with 


letters 
vhich he handed to the * 
a salute. 


from a bundle. of 


The captain now had a dog-tent set up 
for himself, retiring into it with his letters 
ind the bottle. 
you would have seen a faint ironical smile 


If you had been there 


circulate round the faces of Troop. 

A smart lieutenant, beautifully fashion 
ed for the mounted service, and dressed 
in field uniform, with its touches of the 
the stepped 
ip to the dog-tent, and stooping over, 
saluted, saying, ** LT will run this trail for 
i few miles if the captain will give me a 
few men.” 

‘You will 


border” on regulations.” 


run nothing. Do you not 
see that Tam reading mymail? You will 
etire until direet you 
The lieutenant straightened up with a 
shap of his lithe form. 
kled merrily. 
Vo. 


His eyes twin 
He was aware of the mail, 
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he realized the bottle, and he had not 
the 
Vagaries tor four years lo no PULrpose ut 


been 


making strategic maps of captain's 


Yes, sir 


out of the fire of future displeasure 


all; so he said, as he stepped 


But he got himself straight Wav into the 
saddle of a horse as nearly thoroughbred 
as himself, and riding down the line. le 
spoke at length with the old. first 
Then he rode off into the 


Present ly six 


men whose horses 


“fit” followed after him. and they al 


trotted along a trail which bore back of 
the captain's tent, and shortly they came 
back into the road, He had arranged so 


as to avoid another explosion from. the 


“old man.” 
Then Pedro 


Zacatin 


three ponles—no easy 


ran the trail of 
through 
the maze of cattle paths, with the wind 
blowing the dust the 


He only balked at a turn, more to see 


hatter 


Into hoof-marks 


that the three did not split out” than 
at fault of his own In an opening he 


stopped, and pointing, said in the harsh 
gutturals which were partly derived from 
mother, and 


cessive Cigarette- smoking: 


an Indian partly from ex 
have 
Do vou see the 
You will get them now 


Hol get away 


They 
stopped and made a fire. 
smoke? if they do 
The lieutenant softly pulled his revol 
ver, and raising it over his lead 
behind. The 
wide like 


They raised up their horses 


looked 
SIX sOidlers Opened their 


eves babies, and yanked out 
their wuns. 
heads, pressed in the spurs, and as though 
at exercise in the riding-hall. the 


seven 
horses broke into a gailop Pedro staid 
behind; he had no further interest in L 
Troop than he had already displayed, 
With a clattering rush the little group 
bore fast on the curling wreath of the 
fire. Three dived 
into the labyrinth of thicket, and three 
ponies tugged hard at their 


camp white figures 
two 
shots rang, one from the officer's revo] 


ariats: 


ver, one froma corporal’s carbine, and a 
bugler-boy threw a brass trumpet at the 
fleeting forms. 

* Ride down! ride ‘em 


Sang out the officer, as through the swish 


‘em down!” 
ing brush bounded the aroused lorses 
while the bullets swarmed on ahead 

It was over as I write, and in two min 
utes the three bandits were led back ints 
the path, their dark faces blanched 

The lieutenant wiped a little stain of 
blood from his face with a very dirty 
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pocket-handkerchief, a mere swish from 
a bush; the corporal looked wofully ata 
shirt sleeve torn haif off by the thorns, and 
the trumpeter hunted up his instrument 
while a buek soldier observed, ** De ‘old 


man’ ull be hotter’n ehilli ‘bout dis.” 


The noble six looked at the jienoble 


three half seornfully, half curiously, af 
ter the manner of men at a ratte when 
they are guessing the weight of the pig 
‘Tie them up, corporal,” said the lieu 
tenant as he shoved fresh shells into his 


gun; “and Tsay, tie them to those mes 


quit trees, Apache fashion— sabe Apache 
fashion, corporal; and three of you men 
stay here and hold ‘em down.” With 


vhich he rode olf, followed by his di 
minished escort, 

The young man rode slowly, with lis 
eves on the ground, while at intervals he 
shoved his campaign hat to one side and 
rubbed his right ear. until suddenly he 
pulled his hat over his eyes. saving, Ah, 
lL have it.” Then he proceeded at a trot 
to the camp. 


Here he peeped cautiously into the 


‘old man’s” doge-tent This he did ever 
so carefully; but the ‘‘old man” was in 
a sound sleep The lieutenant betook 
himself to a bush to doze until the cap 
tain should bestir himself. 1. Troop was 


ineasy. It sat around in groups, but 
nothing happened until live o'clock. 

At this hour the ‘old man” came out of 
his tent, saying, DT say, Mr. B , have 
vou got any water it your canteen / 

* Yes, indeed, captain, Will you have 
drop? 

After he had held the canteen between 
us august nose and the sky for a consid 
erable interval, he handed it baek with a 
oud Hount!” and L Troop fell be 
hind him as he rode away, leaving two 
men, who gathered up the dog-tent andthe 
empty bottle, 

* Where is that greaser? Tlave 
lim get out here and run this trail, Here. 
you tan-colored coyote, kem up!” and 
the captain glared fiercely at poor Pedro, 
While the lieutenant winked vigoro isly 
at that perturbed being, and patted his 
lips with his hand to enjoin silence. 

So Pedro ran the trail until it was quite 
dusk, being many times at fault. The 
Neutenant would ride out to lim, and to 
gether they bent over it and talked long 
ind earnestly. L Troop sat quietly in its 
saddles, grinned cheerfully, and poked 
each other in the ribs. 
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‘ 
Suddenly Pedro came back, Saving to 


the captain: ** The men are in that bush 

in camp, [ think Will you charge, 

“How do vou know that Was the 
petulant query 

L think they are there SO 
the heutenant Don't you, Mr. B 


* Well, L have an idea we shal] capture 
them if we charge,” ne rvously replied the 
vounger officer, 

* Well— Right into line! Re volvers! 
Huimpl!” said the captain, and the brave 
old lion ploughed his big bias aut the ob 
jee of attack—it did not matter what Was 
in front—and L, Troop followed fast. T) ey 
all became well tangled up in the dense 
chaparral, but nothing more serious than 
the thorns stayed their progress, until 
three shots were lired some little 


Way in 
the rear, and the lieutenant’s voice was 
heard ealline, ** Come here: we have vot 
them.” 


In the crowing dusk the troop cuther 
ed around the three luekless oreasers,”” 


how quite speech le ss With frielit and con 


fusion. The captain looked his captives 
over softly, saving, * Pretty work for L 
Troop; sound very well in reports. Put 
aw guard over them, lieutenant. I am 


lo try for a little slee 

The retlections of L. Troop were cliec ry 
as it sat on its blankets and wateled the 
coffee in the tin eups boil Our enter 
prising lieutenant sat aparh Ona low 
bank, twirling his thumbs and indulging 
In a mighty wonder if that would be 
the last of it, for he knew only too well 
that trifling with the ‘‘old man” was no 
joke. 

Presently he strolled over and ealled 
the old first sergeant— their relations were 
vers close. ** think had best not talk 
much about this business. G Troop might 
hear about it, and that wouldn't do L any 
eood, Sabe?” 

Divel the word kin a man Say, Sir, 
and live till morning in L Troop.” 

Later there was a conference of the file. 
and then many discussions in the ranks. 
with the result that L Troop shut its 
mouth forever 

Some months later they re curned to the 
post, The canteen range with praise of 
the ‘‘old man,” for he was popular with 
the men beeause he did not bother them 
With fussy duties, and loud was the paan 
of the mighty charge over the bie insur 
gent camp where the three great chiefs of 


\ 
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NOT ON THE 
the enemy were captured. Oiler troops 
might be very well, but L was * it.” 

This hard rubbing of the feelings of 


had the 


One night the burning torch went round 


others usual irritating effect. 
ind all the troopers gathered at the can- 
teen, where the wag of G Troop threw the 
whole unvarnished truth in the face of L 
members present. This, too, with many 
embellishments which were not truthful. 
A beautiful fight ensued, 
slept in the guard-house. 

After dark, L Troop gathered back of 
the stables, and they talked fiercely at 


and many men 


e ch other: accusations were made, and 
Many confer- 
ences were held in the company -room, 


recrimination followed. 


NOT ON THE 


BY JESSIE 


\ RS. RUTGER DE PEYSTER sat in 
it [ her steamer chair idly watehing the 
people marching back and forth on the 
deck, but a gleam of interest flickered 
in instant in her eves as young Oswald 
gave her a pleasant ‘*‘ Good - morning.” 
nd asked if he might take advantage of 
Colonel De Peyster’s absence to sit in 
his chair for a little while. As the col- 
onel rarely sat still for five consecutive 
minutes, he was unlikely to be disturbed. 

The youth had been made to under- 

stand by certain envious onlookers that 
ie was decidedly honored when, a few 
ivs before, Mrs. De Peyster had signi- 
ed her desire to few turns on 
She really had 
than a passing interest in 
him; he was so ingenuous and unspoiled ; 
and it pleased her to know that 
might be of service to him in 
York. 

It was a peculiarity of Mrs. De Peys- 
ter that while the 
outer edge of her personal self, yet all her 
e some subtle personality had invited 
most 


take a 
deck in his company. 
taken more 
she 


New 


no one touched even 


the confidences of others. 
\ woman said onee of her, to one of her 
friends, ** Mrs. De Peyster is in possession 
of my innermost soul, but, as I think of 


it, | know absolutely no more of her 


sacred 


than the whole world can see.” 

“That is no doubt true,” replied the 
friend; ** but you may rest content in 
the knowledge that your story is as safe 
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but meanwhile G men continued to grind 
it in, 

Two days later the following 
in the local newspaper 


appeare 


: * Pedro Zacatin, a Mexiean who 
served with troops in the late outbreak, 


was found hanging to a tree back of the 
post. There was no clew, since the rain 
of last night destroved all tracks of the 
perpetrators of the deed. It may have 
been suicide, but-.it is thought at the post 
that he was murdered by sympathizers of 
the late revolution who knew the part he 
had taken against them. The 
thorities will well to take 


local au- 
do measures 
lawless Mexicans from over the 


border who hang about this city,” ete. 


against 


PASSENGER-LIST. 


VAN ZILE 


BELDEN 


with Mrs. De Peyster as if vou had never 
told it.” 

After a while Oswald said: ** Mrs. De 
Peyster, all yesterday I was filled with 
must tell vou 
something; and last night at dinner, when 
I saw that band of uneut sapphires on 
your finger, I felt sure that it an 
omen, and that I could unpack my heart. 
Am I too presuming? Please let me tell 
you a little story which I ought to keep 
to myself.” 


the consciousness that I 


was 


‘Isn't that rather a dangerous begin- 
ning?’ she said. ** Think of my curiosity 
struggling with my idea of honor, and of 
how hopelessly confused I must become 
in trying to convince you that you must 
not tell me, and convincing myself that I 
must hear.” 

“Oh,” he hastened to say, ‘‘ don’t mis- 
understand me! I will be doing no one 
harm; but it is not my story. 
me tell it to you.” 

“Is it long?” she asked, dreading, for 
some unaccountable 


,lease let 


reason, the role of 
contidante to this man, who seemed so re- 
cently to have been a careless boy. 

‘Oh no,” he answered; ‘it will be fin 
ished before dinner. 

*Tll have to begin at the beginning.” 
he said, apologetically. She smiled ac- 
and after a slight hesitation, 
as if marshalling his thoughts, he began: 

‘You have been awfully good to me, 
Mrs. De Peyster, and will perhaps be in- 


quiescence ; 


| 
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terested in knowing a about 
My mother mar 


son 


more 
ied twice, and Lam 
My 
step-brother Jack was nineteen years older 
than I, 


Lue ot the second marriage. 


and as he left home when he was 


twenty-one, as soon as his father’s estate 


was settled, we did not see very much of 


other: but he always came to us 


to 
waits for Christ- 


a vear and looked forward 


Lnose Visits as a 


A 


change had 
Peyster’s face, prob 
light on the 
asked, rather abruptly, ‘‘ Is your 
hame Tom 


‘Why 


perceptible 
De 


Lie 


come over 
b caused by water, 
as 
, yes!” heeried. How did you 
‘I didn’t,” she said, quietly, *‘ but the 
e seemed to suit vou " 

‘nt on ‘Jack was fine; you 

liked him, Mrs. De Peyster. 
know whether you would have 
ed | but felt his 


him hanasome, 
strength when you were with him, and 


Cal you 


you were always conscious of being eared 
His mind was 
so brilliant, too, and he had so many men 
friends. That speaks well for a 
Mrs. De Peyster. 

I tried to tell a lie onee to Jack, but 
he looked me right in the eves, and I tell 
vou I wilted. 


for when Jack was about. 


Mah, 


When my mother died in 
Paris, ten years ago, 1 was put in school 
Jack used to come over twice 
ht L eould dab- 
decided that I 
should Stay in Paris and study. 
March 
him at Cherbourg. It 
for him to cross, and I knew 
Well, 
m, and we went directly to Men- 
That the tale The lake 
winds of Chicago had killed him. Did I 
tell you that his home was in Chicago, 
spent time in New 
York? At first go driving, 
lots of our friends came to see us, 
gradually we found that the days 
pleasanter spent the baleony 


at Vevey. 
id when I thoug 
a bit with a brush, we 


* Last Jack cabled me to meet 

was not the season 

of the vear 

something unusual had happened. 


I met h 


LeLIs 


tone. 


much 
would 


though he 
we 
and 
were ou 
with no one but ourselves. 
‘When Jack found I would not leave 
him to go out with the young people, he 
evidently made up his mind that I should 
not miss them. I see this now as I look 
back. He simply devoted himself to my 
I had been the in 


entertainment, as if 
valid. And,oh, what glorious stories he 
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used to tell! I wish you could have known 
him, Mrs. De Peyster. One morning Jack's 
man came to me and said, ‘ Mr. Manches 
ter would like you to come to his room 
Until that day it had been his hop: 
and belief that he would go home agai: 

but during the sleepless night be had sen! 
for the doctor and demanded the truth: 
I think it was for my sake 
cheerful, because sometimes at twilight hy 
would wander a little, and once I hear 
him say, ‘Fourteen years, fourteen years 


sir.’ 


he was s 


and Jacob served for Rachel only sever 
Then again: *How sweet you are! Ws: 
will cross the ocean together, dear, som. 
day.’ How I wish knew, Mrs. Dx 
Peyster:; but left trace; I could 
not find her, if I should try my best. 
afternoon in April, when the scen 
of the flowers was almost 
called me to him and asked me to se: 
After Crawford had ¢ 
I gave him a small tin box, which ] 
noticed was always near him, and | 
keys. He opened the box, which seeme 
to be full of papers or letters; 


she 


he no 


oppressive 


his man out. 


} 
! 


ha 


and thin 

ing that he wished to be alone, I turned 
to go, but he called me back, and I say 
him read one letter, and heard him mu: 
mur ‘ Dear’ under his breath as he tum 
ed a picture face downward on the pile 
A fire was burning in the fireplace, an: 
with my help he laid the package on tli 
logs. 

** As the first flames blazed up he leaned 
heavily on my shoulder, and | heard hin 
say. ‘God keep you everywhere! 

‘Two days later, after the doctor had 
gone, Jack talked to me about business 
matters, and then said: ‘Tom, the doct« 
gives me a few more days, and he | 
promised me morphine at the last. I « 
face the future, but notthe passing. Ther 
is one more thing for me to do, and the 
I am ready. Bring me some paper, a! 
envelope, and a pen.’ 

‘**T steadied him while he drew from 1 
finger a band of uneut sapphires set 1i 
yours. He folded the paper, dropped t! 
ring in, and put them both in the e 
velope. His hand was quite steady as li 
directed, sealed, and stamped it. I 
for Crawford and sent it to the mail. 

‘That seemed to be the last tie to break 
He suffered much.” 

The boy's voice broke, and he struggled 
a bit before he went on: 


ral 


‘That night the doctor gave him mor 
phine. In the morning of the last da) 


ach 
twice 
* 
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I was dozing in the outer room when I 
Did I tell you 
voice? At first the 
notes were husky, but they gradually 
grew clearer as he sang the ‘ Absehieds 
lied.’ It was heart-breaking to hear the 
vearning and pathos in * Behiit’ dich Gott! 
es wit’ zu and | knew 
it was the end when his voice broke on 
note, ‘es hat nicht sein! 
Forgive me for tiring you, Mrs, De Pevs 
ter. I felt that you would understand.” 

‘Thank you for your confidence.” 


heard him begin to sing, 


he had a glorious 


schon gewesen’. 


the last sollen 


she 
said as he rose. ‘* Where did you leave 
him?” 

‘I did not leave him,” he replied. ‘J 
am taking him with 
Campania.” 


home me ou the 


Mrs. De Peyster closed her eyes. The 
ship faded, and the sound of the waves 
died away in the distance. 

She was once more in a large low room 
hung with Oriental tapestries and lighted 
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N dealing with the commercial aspects 


of the islands now under the protection 


or in the possession of the United States 
weare fortunate in having no connection 

ith duty or with destiny. That super- 
sensitive nerve that runs to the pocket- 
book often mistakes its moods and tre- 
mors for something moral: but at the best 
ihe competition of markets is not con 
trolled by the agencies so freely invoked 
in the interest of expansion. For geo- 
graphical reasons the ecommerce of the 
Antilles belongs to us by rieht. it is said: 
the trade of the Philippines will be of ad- 
vantage to us, it is asserted. 
said, and 
conscience need not trouble us. 


Nothing 


irther need be questions of 
Here are 
rich lands, held by those who do not or 
who cannot get the best out of them. and 
awaiting the fruetifying application of 
capital and organization in commerce. 

is a theory as old as man that the land 
elongs to those who ean till it. the mines 
to those who ean work them. the water 
courses to those who can use them—and 
who possess the force to hold their own. 
Under this beneficent view the natives, 
an inferior race, must get out or become 
laborers—an uglier word would be near- 
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with shaded lamps; a fire burned in the 
corner fireplace and shone on the great 
piece of Swiss carving which partially 
screened the farther room; the 
which led directly to the upper landing 


SLaircase 


was draped with curious curtains 
from India; great 
made the air sweet. and palms 


brougtit 
bunches of violets 
nodded 
their graceful heads in the corners A 
tall fair man was bending over a woman, 
and the lense expression of his face belied 
* We will 
eross the ocean together some lime, dear 
heart God His 

way!” 


the quiet of his tone as he said 


keep you in 
There was the impact of the front door. 
the bang of a carriage door, the sound of 
wheels on a city street. and 
“It’s a fine day fora nap ou deek, 
it, Mrs. De Peyster?” said a 


senger, stopping before her 


isn't 


fellow pas 


* Yes, if one can sleep without dream 


ing, General Benjamin. 


THE 


FORD 


COLONIES. 


er the truth. If the mestizo eannot hold 
his own against the American, he must 
leave Puerto Rico or submit to occupy a 
secondary place—an agent, not a master 
of production. 
hand 


Machinery is higher than 


labor in every form save the ar 
tistic; and the old-fashioned and piectu 
resque methods of Cuba must give place 
to the highly perfected and rather prosaic 
agencies of the United States capitalists, 
Neither duty, nor destiny, nor charity, 
nor good-will, nor fellow citizenship in- 
tervenes without the weaker 


factor outside the sphere of competition 


removing 


The American Indian is protected, but he 
is not and never has been an industrial 
a thing more 


nearly like the white inmates of a State 


or an agricultural factor 
institution, than a competent being pos 
sessing an unquestioned right to employ 
his energies where they may find reward 

ov defeat. The Filipino is an ineum 
branee to be got rid of. unless he aceepts 
the mandates of a purchasing and a con- 
quering power. The Hawaiian is not to 
weigh in defining the policy of the island. 
and he has already been reduced to the 
position of cattle, a useful and necessary 
adjunct to farming, but easily, nay, prof 
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1} 
Shamoies 


the 
In every case, if infected by 


itably, led to the when 
time comes. 
the disease of independence, by the spirit 
of revolt against injustice or tyranny, 
these natives are to be treated as pests— 
to be 


lute submission to the will of 


not listened to save after an abso- 
Congress, 
The Cuban is an interrogation mark, and 
cannot vet be interpreted. We have con- 
trol of the island in a military sense; the 
Secretary of War gravely proposes a rail 
end of the to the 
a curious jumble of military, eapi- 


road from one island 
other 
talist, and eleemosynary ideas; the Seere 
tary of the Treasury fixes the tariff on 
collect loeal 


revenues at their own rates, clean streets, 


imports; military officers 
pay off the Cuban army, check as far as 
possible ill feeling and discontent among 
the native population. Is Cuba free? 
Yes, from the yoke of Spain. Is the Cu- 
No: for he is in a 
tutelage and charity, and whether he is 
to end as a Cuban or as an American citi 
zen no one can foretell. 

Yet on this very question of what is to 
be done with the native races of the Span 
Antilles, the Hawaiian and Philip 
pine islands, rests, to a great extent, the 


ban free? stage of 


Ishi 


future commerce of these islands, and to 
the future commercial 
relations of the United States with them. 
The held 
mere feeders of the possessing country 
of the 


States In 


a greater extent 


islands may be as colonies— 
consumers manufactures of 
United this they 


will be held as preserves, and their prod- 


and 
the view 
ucts and natural advantages. their mar- 
kets and their peopie, regarded as proper 
objects to be exploited for home capital 
and home interests. This is to adopt a 
policy not unlike that enforced by Spain. 
The difference would be that a market of 
75,000,000 consumers, in the full flush of 
industrial advancement, would be substi- 
tuted for a of 18,000,000 in the 
process of long-eontinued de 
This would essentially modify the 
conditions for Puerto Rieo, would 


market 
slow and 
cay 
leave 
Hawaii about where it is, and leave unaf- 
fected the Philippines. 

Or a liberal policy could 
adopted, and in place of monopolized ter- 


more be 
ritories and resources held for the benefit 
of the capital of the United States alone, 
other commercial nations may be permit 
ted to share to a greater or less extent in 
the benefits offered. Such an arrange 
ment would affect Puerto Rico, leave 
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Hawaii untouched, and the Philippines 
must be considered more in detail to cd: 

termine how far their interests would be 
modified. I assume that perfect fre 

trading privileges will never be offered to 
foreign nations so far as Puerto Rieo and 
the Hawaiian Islands are concerned. 
is doubtful if Cuba will ever be made thie 
Thi 
Philippines are again in a category apart 
from the 
monopoly and an entire community of 


subject of such a notable concession. 
others. Between a complet 


privileges among all nations there is ai 


infinite number of stopping-places; 


aud 
the framing of commercia! 


concessions is begun, it is recognized that 


as soon as 
no one and uniform system can be ap 
plied to the islands of the Atlantic and the 
Pacifie oceans; the same system will not 
even hold for the Hawaiian and the Phil 
thie 
question from a merely commercial point 
of view. 
lowed to 
greater distinctions must be made. 
to not 
great industrial possibilities, but Cub 
has wealth. In the Hawaiia: 
Islands there is no room for industries 
and these three dependencies are not e) 


ippine islands. This is looking at 
If other considerations be al 
enter into the problem, eve: 
Rico is looked having 


upon as 


mineral 


pected to enter into competition with ou 
They are held up 

that is, as ready buy 

ers of our products of the mill and forg 


home manufactures. 


as consumers 


and as suppliers of some agricultura 
perhaps some mineral, products that ws 
want. But rivalry in any real sense 
not to be encouraged. What Cuba ai 
Puerto Rico were to Spain they are 
continue to the United States; and the: 
are many reasons for believing the e 
pectation will not be greatly disappoint 
ed, if the present policy is continued. 
somewhat detailed study of each isla 
or group will be needed. I omit Cuba 
for reasons to be stated. 


The Hawaiian Islands are an exam) 
of commercial development under a clos 
or protected system. It was in 1866 thi: 
the islands first touched an interest 
#1,000,000 in our import trade, chief! 
through the whale-fisheries, as they mad 
a convenient stopping-place for America 
whalers. The interest was not doubl 
until the reciprocity treaty went into e! 
fect (A877), and the 
article of commerce, with rice as the se 
ond in importance, but representing on 
one-tenth the value of the sugar. T 


sugar became 


oreul 
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eranting of free entry into the United 
States for these two products was equiv- 
alent to remitting to the Hawaiian plant- 
ers the sum of $1,000,000 a year, every 
dollar of which acted as a bounty on pro 
duction, It was natural to find that so 
liberal a gift was soon appreciated, and 
the energies of the islands were directed 
into laying out plantations of sugar and 
rice. rice proved of uncertain profit 
the cultivation for export has not pros- 
pered, although the domestic consumption 
increased through the influx of Asiaties. 
The exports of this grain were 2,250,000 
pounds in 1876, attained a maximum of 
13,684,200 pounds in 1887, and are now 
about 5,500,000 pounds a year. 

Very different was the course of sugar, 
for which the only market was the Unit- 
ed States. Beginning with an export of 
26,000,000 pounds in 1876, it passed 100,- 
000,000 in 1882: doubled itself within 
four years; passed 300,000,000 pounds in 
i893; was 443,500,000 pounds in 1896, and 
in 1897 touched 520,000,000 pounds, giv- 
ing no sign of halting or any absence of 
power to increase in the future. The an- 
nual bounty of $1,000,000 given in the 
first year of the operation of the reci- 
procity treaty was then more than $5,250, - 
000, a little less than one-half the grant 
inade to the Louisiana planters in the best 
season of the direct bounty in the tariff 
law of 1890. 

An incident occurred during the pen- 
dency of the Hawaiian question, long be- 
fore the war with Spain broke upon us. 
The diplomatic representative of the isl- 
ands was urging his plea upon the foreign 
committees of Congress, and among other 
evidence he produced very full maps of 

ich island, drawn on a scale sufficiently 

irge to show every plantation on them. 
lhe fear of some in Congress was that if 
the islands should be annexed the pro- 
duetion of sugar would increase to such 
an extent that Louisiana interests would 
be jeopardized. As it was, the Californian 
inarkets could absorb the sugar products of 
the islands, but even a moderate increase 
would lead to the sending of raw sugar 
round the Cape to the Eastern markets. 
To assuage this fear these maps had been 
prepared. The lowlands along the coast 
ind between it and the foot of the moun- 
tain cones were the plantations fitted for 
sugar, and every available acre of sugar 
land was represented as occupied and in 
full cultivation. There was no new land 
Vor, XCIX.—No, 590.—36 
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to be used for sugar. A slight rise along 
the mountain slopes prohibited the vrowth 
of the cane, and only coffee promised a 
profit. In short, it was urged there could 
be no increase in the sugar crop of the 
islands; it was a physical impossibility. 
Impressed by this proof, ] had the maps 
copied, and showed them freely. 

The event developed the unexpected. 
In 1894 the imports of sugar from Hawaii 
were 305,850,000 pounds; in 


1896, when 
the production was supposed to be at its 
maximum, they were 438,770,000 pounds, 
a gain in two years of 43 per cent., or an 
average of about 21 per cent. per annum. 
In 1897 they rose to 501,880,000 pounds, 


an increase of 14 per cent., and it is now 
said that plantings cover more ground 
than ever More than that, the 
production has outrun the ability of the 
Western market to absorb it, and it is to 
New York that the surplus is sent, taking 
the long voyage round the Cape. In 1896 
the imports of Hawaiian sugar at New 
York were 65,615,647 pounds, or one 
pound for every four taken by California. 
In 1898 New York received 209,000,000 
pounds, and Philadelphia 13,444,478, or a 
total of 222,400,000 pounds, only 55,000,- 
000 less than the imports of Hawaiian 
sugars at San Francisco. If the cultiva 
tion of beet sugar in California be further 
encouraged, the Western markets will 
take less of the island sugars, and send 
more to the Eastern ports. If the refin- 
ing of sugar is begun on the islands, the 
beet interest will suffer, 
cial bounty is offered. In either case is 
presented a problem of some difficulty, 
to be properly solved by free competition, 
no matter who may suffer. 

At an early stage of this development, 
when the organization of plantations was 
passing out of the hands of the natives 
and into the hands of the sons of Ameri- 
can missionaries, the labor question pre- 
sented itself. Early statistics of the ele- 
ments of the population are wanting, but 
tlhe passenger movement at Honolulu will 
give some light. From 1876 to 1884 large 
numbers of Chinese and Japanese came, 
laborers for the sugar-plantations. This 
movement was repeated on a much 
1894 to 1897. In the 
earlier period a number are recorded as 
coming from the South Sea Islands. In 
the second period this elementwas wanting. 
It is noteworthy that it was only when 
the question of annexation was seriously 


before. 


unless some spe 


larger seale from 


| 
t 
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raised that the enormous influx of Asiaties 
occurred—a speculation in labor, intend 
ed to discount the laws of the United 
States. What has been the result? In 
1884 the total male population of the isl- 
ands was 51,239: in 1896, 72,517—an in 


crease of 41 per cent. The natives were 
dving off, for they numbered 21,504 in 


1894, and 16.339 in 1896: the Portuguese 
increased from 5239 to 8202; the Chinese, 
from 17,068 to 19,167,and the Japanese, 
from 98 to 19,212—constituting a larger 
part of the population of the islands in 
1896 than any other people. The islands 
had become overwhelmingly Asiatic. 

Their production and its export inter- 
ests are as overwhelmingly American. 
The extraordinary bounties offered on 
sugar and rice concentrated the energies 
of the planters upon those articles, just as 
the English colonial policy turned Vir- 
vinia and Maryland into tobacco-fields, 
Carolina into rice and indigo, and the 
West Indies into sugar. The movement 
is in part wholesome, for it depends upon 
natural aptitude for special cultures. It 
is unnatural in that it is stimulated by 
an artificial condition of commerce, based 
upon the conferring of a bounty on cane 
as direct as any granted by European 
countries to beet sugar, and at an even 
higher rate than is conceded by them. 
Outside of these two articles, a little wool, 
a little coffee, and some fruit—in all less 
than $250,000 in value—eonstitute the 
entire export trade of the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands 

This is one side of the problem. On 
the other side, the United States has 
gained some export trade, for it sold to 
Hawaii in 1877 only $1,109,000 in mer- 
chandise, and in 1898 about $6,800,000. 
Krom 1879 to 1895 the movement showed 
little tendeney to increase, but since that 
year the rise has been sharp, and due to 
the devotion of so much labor and capital 
to exportable products. Machinery for 
the plantations was in large demand, and 
food and clothing for the laborers. As 
the export trade can be explained by sugar 
and rice, so the import trade rests upon 
the same commodities, and the economic 
results. Further, the import trade has 
increased to nearly the amount of the 
bounty on sugar and rice given to the 
islands. It would be impossible to assert 
that the one depends upon the other, but 
the abnormal profits conferred by a free 
market in the United States enable the 


planters to buy liberally all that they an: 
their workers need. 

Without the bounty there would no 
hate been so marked an increase in th 
production of sugar; without the boun 
there would have been no rapid proces 
of making the islands Asiatic in popula 
tion; without the bounty there woul 
have been no annexation movement f. 
many years to come. What was accom 
plished a century ago by slavery and 1 
colonial pact is now performed by th 
sugar bounty. Politically and indust 
ally the islands have been made throug! 
this bounty; and when it was intimate 
that this bounty might be withdrawn 
the abrogation of the reciprocity treat 
the annexation agitation became mighty 
It was an act of self-preservation. 

Now that annexation has been accon 
plished, what alteration does it introduce: 
into the economic features of the island 
The bounty is continued, for there is 1 
proposition to impose a duty upon Ha 
Waiian sugars. Every product of the is 
ands is afforded a free market in the Unit 
ed States. No question as to the source 
of these products, whether of America) 
Portuguese, Japanese, or Chinese labor 
is raised. But the labor is open to d 
crimination. Chinese and Japanese we 
brought in as coolies by the Hawaiia: 
government, and these coolies are-und: 
contract to labor in the islands a certai 
number of years. At the expiration 
this service the coolies are expected 
return to their native countries. Not: 
what the Hawaiian commission says 
**Since the act of Congress annexing Ha 
waii was passed prohibiting Chinese i: 
migration, the Hawaiian sugar-plant 
have seemed to be making an unusu: 
effort in securing the importation of Ja) 
anese laborers, fearing trouble and en 
barrassment on account of insufficien! 
labor for the care and carrying on 
their sugar-plantations. Of course it bi 
comes necessary to extend our labor lay 
over the islands, so as to prohibit all kind: 
of foreign contract labor from coming t: 
the territory: first, because it is the policy 
of this country to keep out all kinds « 
cheap foreign labor, ineluding coolie la 
bor, and thereby prevent such labor fron 
interfering with the wages of America! 
labor; and secondly, to protect our man 
factured products from competition wit 
manufactured goods produced by cheap 
alien labor.” The enforcement of thos 
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provisions against contract laborers will 
deprive the planters of Japanese as well 
as of Chinese coolies, and would even pro- 
hibit any further accession of Portu- 
guese. ‘*The question,” continues the 
commission, ‘‘whether white labor can 
be profitably utilized on the sugar-planta- 
tions is yet a problem; but the planters 
are preparing to give such labor a trial, 
and some of them believe it will prove 
superior to the labor of either Chinese or 
Japanese.” 

This, then, introduces a disturbing in- 
fluence in the near future in the labor 
conditions of these islands. They must 
pass through the same transition as the 
Southern States of the Union, as Brazil, 
ind as the West Indies, in passing from 
a slave to a free régime. That will be 
overcome by proper inducements for mi- 
vration from the United States. But the 
problem is suggested: If it is so neces- 
sary to protect our home interests from 
cheap alien labor and its produets in Ha- 
wall, What is to be done with the Tagals, 
Negritos, and other natives of the Phil- 
ppines, and the products of their labor? 
Or will the Hawaiian planter be permitted 
to supply himself with labor from the 
\siatie islands now possessions of the 
United States? 

Bearing in mind that Hawaii was 
sparsely inhabited twenty years ago, by a 
population little fitted for regular labor, 
ind fitted to encounter the 


less white 


man, and was already showing a special- 
ized production requiring large farms or 
plantations and plenty of labor, the sub- 
sequent development is easily explained. 


In Puerto Rico another set of condi- 
tions is encountered. The population is 
irge for the area of the island; it is in 
no sense like the native element, but is 
‘capable of holding its own for a long 
me against the influx of a foreign ele- 
ment with which it cannot assimilate. 
\fter many years of Spanish commercial 
policy, which has sought the advant- 
ce of Spain at the expense of the 
‘colony, its produce and its commerce 
ive been moulded into a form that en- 
abled the planters to meet the demands 
{ Spain while seeking a profit in other 
lirections. Such a condition is not rea- 
ly changed, and modification must be 
If we assume that as liberal a 
policy is to be granted in Puerto Rico as 
ias been given to Hawaii, imagination 
nay play riot among possibilities. <A 


ow, 
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policy that is applicable to Puerto Rico 
would with some modification apply to 
Cuba. The military governments now 
existing in these islands are under the 
direction of the President, and it is from 
his decrees and proclamations that we 
must learn the probable course of action. 

Thus far the government has not shown 
with definiteness what its permanent pol- 
The 
reciprocity treaty had made trade with 
Hawaii practically free, only eight-hun- 
dredths of one per cent. of the imports 
into the United States paying any duties. 
A special tariff has been framed for 
Puerto Rico, and special duties for Cuba 
have been proclaimed. The navigation 
laws of the United States have been ex- 
tended to Hawaii and Puerto Rico, thus 
limiting the carriage of their products to 
American vessels, 


icy in colonial commerce is to be. 


This measure will not 
introduce a violent change in the condi- 
tions of the navigation interests of these 
islands. In 1897 nearly 81 per cent. of 
the value of the total trade, import and 
export, of the United States and the Ha- 
waiian Islands was carried in 
vessels. 


American 
The Puerto-Rican trade will be 
more seriously affected. Of imports into 
the United States from that island, less 
than 16 per cent. were brought in Ameri- 
can vessels, and about one-fifth (22 per 
cent.) of the exports were taken to the isl- 
and under the American flag. There was 
practically no steam-vessel of the United 
States engaged in this trade, and this will 
now be changed. We have adopted the 
Spanish rules in an even more extreme 
form than was enforced by Spain. Only 
American can the 
Puerto- trade. The influence of 
the navigation laws will therefore be 
small at present, whatever it may develop 
later. 

The question of tariffs involves greater 
perplexities. And first as to the West 
Indies. From the very opening of the 
question a difference of some moment ex- 
isted. In her colonial tariffs Spain had 
naturally sought to favor her own prod- 
ucts and the shipping of her flag. Asa 
partial recompense for the enforced pat- 
ronage given to Spanish manufacturers, 
enforced even in so necessary a commod- 
ity as flour, the duties collected on im- 
ports into Cuba were fixed at rates much 
lower than collected on foreign 
products. Thus for that island a colonial 
tariff of low duties existed by the side of 


vessels engage in 


tiean 


those 


. 

a 
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two other tari 


general, in 


high duties—the one 


which the laws amounted to 


prohibition; the other conventional, in 


which concessions had been made to 
other nations in return for commercial 
privileges of a like nature. The conven- 
tional were lower than the general rates, 
but it is evident that the cream of the 
trade would be reserved for the mother- 
country under the rates of the colonial 
tariff The tariff for Puerto Rico framed 
in 1892, during the existence of the so- 


> 
CALICG 


reciprocity 


states, 


agreement with the 


United contained only 


general 
and convent 


ional rates. The concessi ns 


made under that agreement were believed 
to embody all that could be made without 
seriously atfecting Spanish trade with the 
island, and no colonial scheme of duties 
added, Although the 
had long since expired, the 
ional rates were applied to im 


was reciprocity 
agreement 
convent 
ports from the United States at the time 


of the occupation. 


paid 10 per 


Imports from Spain 
the minimum 
W hai concessions 


cent. of 
products. 


rates 
on foreign 


have been purchase d by convention were 


confined to articles not produced in 
Spain, or to commodities that were un- 
important items in Spanish exports. The 


‘home market’? was the first considera- 


tion; the colonial market was secondary, 
regarded more as a feeder of Spain than 
as an independent entity possessing in- 


terests of its own. 

It is necessary to carry these distinct 
tariffs in the memory, for on them rests 
the temporary policy of the government 
of the United States. In August last the 
United hat the conven- 
tional or minimum taritf of Spain should 
be applied to Puerto Rico. 


States decreed 


In the case of 
Cuba the colonial tariff framed by Spain 
was retained, although it implied *‘* prac- 
tically free trade,” so low were the duties. 

It is evident that the course pursued 
in Puerto Rico involved a very heavy in- 
crease in duties, all the more onerous be- 
cause the new rates applied generally to 
articles of necessary consumption, to such 
as made the larger share of the import 
trade of the island. To collect these du- 
ties in gold would have made them pro- 
hibitory, and this in an island where there 
was nothing to * protect,” no home indus- 
try that could possibly be aided or devel- 
oped by an application of such extreme 
protection practice. The Treasury gave 
some relief by making the duties payable 
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in silver—the Puerto-Rican dollar, value 
50 cents, to rate as one American dollar- 
thus reducing the duties one-half. I) 
Cuba, on the other hand, the American do] 
lar was taken as the standard, and duties 
were collected in United States money 

thus doubling the weight of the rates « 

duties. Even after this curious jumbling 
of rates of duties and currency values 

was that Puert 
Rico was in a more disadvantage ous posi 
tion than the consumer of Cuba. Flou 
paid,in Puerto Rico, a duty of $4 per hu 

dred kilograms; 


seen the consumer of 


in Cuba, only $1 50 fo 
the same quantity. After applying thi 
currency reduction the Puerto- Rican wil 
still pay 50 cents per hundred kilos mor: 
than the Cuban. 
screws and tin plate, wax, gu 
powder, starch, soap, 


So for glass, pig-iron 
nuts, 
papers, and bee 
the Cuban was charged lower rates o 
duty, and these charges could hardly 
compensated by the fact that the Puerto 
Riean rates were le, pot 
tery, cutlery, copper in all forms, clocks 
and all machinery. 


lower on marb 


The inequality of this arrangement le 
to the promulgation of an amended tarit! 
for Cuba, which went into effect on Jan 
uary 1, 1899, and another for Puerto Rico 
which became operative on February 1 
1899. The commissioner claims that a 
discrepancies between the two have bee: 
eliminated, and it is only a trial of th 
provisions that ean develop the wea 
points. The intention of the framers is t 
impose a general ad valorem of 15 y 
cent. on imports into Puerto Rico, and o 
24 per cent. those into Cuba. Thi 
Spanish obtained 14 per cent. from Puerto 
Rico and 24 per cent. from Cuba, so t] 
changes made involve a new distributio 
of duties, increasing the rates on manu 
factures of cotton-wool, silk, musical in 
struments, and watches, reducing those 
on machinery and manufactures of meta 
and making *‘ the revenue taritf less bu: 
densome on articles of food than on art 
cles which are consumed by those bette: 
able to pay.” The new tariff of Jamai 
has furnished the model. 

What is the consuming ability « 
Puerto Rico? In the year 1897 the im 
ports were valued at 17,858,063 pesos, a 
of this total more than one-half (8,954 


on 


808 pesos) was due to food substances 
(2,540,294 pesos) to cotto! 
and manufactures of cotton, and about 
one-sixteenth to animals and animal prod 


one-seventh 
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ucts. No other class of imports gave a 
value of 1,000,000 pesos, and the nearest 
approach to that amount was the trade 
in wood—819,000 pesos. These four classes 
of imports constituted three-fourths of the 
entire import trade of the island, and it 
is safe to say that at least 80 per cent. of 
would fall to the United 


States under any system of open competi 


these classes 


tion. In food produets there is no one 
to contend with success against us, save 
for certain finer qualities of canned or 
preserved articles; in cottons, it is only 
the taste and habits of the Spaniards that 
stand in the path of our monopoly; in 
animals, propinquity gives us the advan- 
and in wood products the United 
States has always been the natural source 
supply. 
tariff 
interests in Puerto Rico a few figures will 


Snow, 


How effective the Spanish 
has been a 
Of a total import into the island 
of $8,928,031 I have estimated 80 per cent., 
or more than 87,000,000, to belong to the 
United States. 
than $2,720,508 in any one year, and that 
was reached in 1894. The movement of 
breadstuffs has never reached $1,000,000 
n any year, nor has that of provisions 
%900.000. 


We have never sent more 


In those lines, and in all ma- 
chinery and steel or wood manufactures, 
ur products should control the markets 
of the island under open competition. It 
is only in textiles, and in faney articles 
where habit and taste influence the buyer, 
that other nations will compete, and nat- 
urally it will be French or Spanish ex- 
that will in the first instance be 
noticeable. Indeed, among the curiosities 
of suggestion gathered by the American 
commission is one gravely proposing a 
continuance of favor to Spanish products 
in Puerto-Rican ‘The protec- 
tion which is now given to certain Span- 
ish goods should be respected, among 
other reasons, because failing to do this 
would promote English, German, and 
French industry to the detriment of the 
interest of the American manufactu 
rers.”” What form of reasoning is this 
that asserts the inability of our own man- 
ufacturers to supply the wants of a mar- 
ket, and yet prefers Spanish products to 
those of other peoples? 

What does Puerto Rico produce that 
will be of advantage to the United States? 
Since 1870 the value of imports into our 
markets from this island has been 
creasing at an almost steady rate. 


ports 


markets: 


de- 


For 
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the ten years 1871-80 the average annual 
value next ten 
years 1t was 34,9458, 000 ; and in the seven 
1891-7 it 
of more than 58 per cent. in the twenty 
seven years. 


Was &6.576.700; in the 


years was $2,800,000 —a 


iOSS 
Even the concession of free 
sugar made by the tariff law of 1890 could 
not put new life into this import interest. 
Nor is the reason 


for this decrease far to 


seek. Sugar and molasses in 1896 gave 
97 per cent. of the total value. 
other product 


cotfee with its 


Only one 
gave more than S10,000 

$24,101. This trade has 
become remarkably concentrated, but un- 
der the new dispensation there must be 
a reorganization. Spain received $13, 
928,000 in merchandise from Puerto Rico 
in 1896- 


sugar, $500,000 in cocoa, and $260,000 in 


492,000 in cotfee, $4,178,000 in 
tobacco In the same year France took 
a total of $3,458,000, of which $2.166.000 
Was in sugar, $540,000 in and 
$216,000 in sponges. Germany received a 
total of $8,204,600, accepting $2,125,000 in 


tobacco, 


tobaeco and $548,500 in hides and skins. 
The United Kingdom took $179,000; the 
principal items being $87,300 in malhog 
any and $56,000 in sugar. ‘These five 
nations received Puerto- Rican products 
to the value of $22,950,000, and of this the 
United States took less than one-tenth. 
Without doubt this share can be in 
creased by the interference of the legis 
lator. Puerto-Rican products may 
made free of duty on import into the 
United States, thus favoring sugar and 
tobacco. Cocoa, coffee, and mahogany 
are now free, and nothing short of a 
bounty could bring them here in larger 
quantities than at present. Would it be 
wise to offer such concessions to 
and 


sugar 
tobacco? Under the existing con- 
ditions the sugar cannot compete with the 
neighboring islands. 1895, when 
the Cuban product has fallen away, leav- 
ing a great gap in the sugar-market to be 
filled, the product of Puerto Rico gave no 
signs of rising to meet even a part of the 
demand. Under equal duties its tobacco 
has not found favor in the United States, 
though it is believed some Cuban leaf is 
such only in name, and was grown in the 
other island. In ten the largest 
import of coffee from Puerto Rico was 
1,309,659 pounds in 1888, but the require- 
ments of a single year’s consumption of 
our people are 500,000,000 pounds; the 
largest production of sugar in the island 
in any one year was 253,000,000 pounds, 


Since 


years 


it 
i 
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or one-third the quantity of cane sugar 
produced in Louisiana and other Southern 
States in a good year, 


per cent. of the consumption of our peo 


and less than six 


ple in a single year. The soil, not being 
virgin soil, could not be made to give 
the returns of former days, and without 
the increased yield from the fields, ad- 
vances in methods of transporting and 
processes Of manufacture would count for 
little. Sugar-cultivation is costly, but a 
bounty of 70 per cent. on the value of the 
product, such as is given to the Louisiana 
and Hawaiian planters, can do much. 
Even if the production be trebled, and the 
same quantity sent into our markets as 
is received from the South, it will be pur- 
chased by a concentration of energy on a 
single crop—an unwise procedure, as the 
British West Indies have proved. 

If Puerto-Rican sugar is given a free 
market here, 


with the bounty involved, 
what is to hinder an important develop- 
ment occurring in the neighboring isl- 
Cuba would see the money ad- 
vantages to be gained from coming into 
the Union, and the success of Hawaii in 
securing admission would be remembered. 


ands ? 


An agitation for annexation, resting upon 
the hope of gain, with all its vulgar ac- 
companiments, would again be witnessed. 
What has so recently been enacted in the 
Pacific Ocean would be repeated on a 
larger scale in the Antilles; and if again 
conceded, would there not be good rea- 
son to look for some intimations of a like 
nature from the other islands? San Do- 
mingo would be glad to find shelter with 
us; the little island of St. Thomas has 
been held before us for many years; and 
even some of the English islands have 
questioned the advantage of remaining 
as they are—questions that have for the 
time almost been silenced by the sops 
thrown to them by the active Secretary 
for the Colonies. Is it any wild theory 
that sees such a procession of would-be 
applicants for bounty in case free sugar 
is accorded to Puerto Rico? 

Yet, apart from that step, what other 
the 
its natural advantages, 
but these are overshadowed by the greater 


course is open to Visitors to 


island describe 
advantages possessed by other islands. It 
appears like a garden; but a garden does 
not mean trade. It may raise cattle, all 
fruits and vegetables, and everything that 
a tropical island can be expected to pro- 
duce; it does not follow that the export 
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will be profitable. We have one sugar 
possession in the Pacific, maintained for 
the people of the Pacific States. It would 
seem as though another sugar-plantation 
was to be maintained in 


Puerto Rico, 


and certainly the expected benefits to be 
derived for our export trade will not ac 
crue unless some means is hit upon to 
give the island a commercial crop, and in 


such a way as to make it more profitable 
than it has been. The determination ot! 
our commercial policy towards Puerto 
Rico will indicate that to be taken tow 
ards Cuba, and perhaps open up a futur 
the mere thought of which should fill our 
souls with foreboding. Froude spoke in 
no uncertain tone of what the future of 
those islands would be if left to them 
selves. Our political plungers may in 


‘ terfere, but at what cost to this country! 


This leaves to be discussed the Philip 
pines. Little of what has been said ot 
Cuba and Puerto Rico will apply to these 
Pacifie islands; it is hardly possible to 
expect a repetition of the Hawaiian de 
velopment. The archipelago stands }y 
itself commercially, and all the more 
solitary in its relation to the United 
States, its owners by purchase, its pos 
sessors by force, its exploiters of the fu 
ture. A population that can never be 
assimilated, and whose most active indus 
try is rebellion against foreign domina 
tion, promises little in the way of progress 
through internal change other tha 
through extermination. This may be 
accomplished by war, by labor akin to 
slavery, or by contact with a higher ci 
ilization and its consequent disastrous 
results to the weaker race. Even if tli 
native population be subdued, they will! 
make unwilling toilers; if driven out o! 
the larger and more fertile islands, son 
form of labor must take their place. |! 
will not be American, it will not be Ku 
ropean, for it cannot be either. It must 
be Asiatic; and, if left to a free sett! 
ment, would be Chinese. Yet our laws 
as applied to tlhe Hawaiian Islands pro 
hibit the introduction of Chinese, and is 
it right to apply another rule to the Phi 
ippines— American territory? Yet this 
question of labor is the most importan 
one to be faced. 

Products take care of themselves. © 
mate and soil and a mild pressure of com 
mercial exchanges have determined that 
the Philippines should contribute to tli 
world’s trade a few leading commodities. 


TRADE 

The most important is hemp, a natural 
monopoly; for though many species of 
this plant are found in the tropies, none 
produces the same or as good a fibre as is 
More than 

that, attempts to raise this particular va- 
The value 
of the exports of hemp in 1897 was §&8. 


obtained in the Philippines. 


riety elsewhere have failed. 
500,000, and a nearly equal value of sugar 


was also exported ($7,000,000), these two 
commodities making nearly 74 per cent. 
If three 


other items be taken from the export ta- 


of the value of the total exports. 
bies—copra ($2,687,978). leaf 
(31,323,445 about 


%7 per cent. of the entire export value is 


tobacco in 


, and cigars (S805.000) 


accounted for, and every leading article 
entering into the export movement ° 

This is a narrow foundation on whieh 
to build a export commerce in 
vhich the United States looks to have an 
immediate interest 


great 


It is well to remem 
ber that the best direetion of our foreign 
trade is towards Europe, and in that di 
rection moved in 1898 nearly 70 per cent. 
of the value of the total import and ex- 
port 


Of the $635,000.000 of 
imports, $4,100,000 eame from the Philip 
ine Islands; and of the $1,255.000.000 of 
exports, less than $150,000 went to those 
lew 


commerce, 


possessions, whose benefits to 


our 
commerce we hear sung on every side. 
Such a combined trade is not to be mea- 
sured by percentages: it could disappear 
entirely and not be missed in the totals. 
The material of this trade, on examina- 
lion, appears in quite as disappointing a 
light. Of Manila hemp, it is safe to say 
ie United States gets all that it needs. 
ind at as low cost as ean be expected. 
Great Britain and ourselves are the only 
two buyers of this product, and while its 
uses may be extended, it is not likely to 
be in such a demand as to double its 
present importance in European 
American markets. 

About one-half of our imports from the 
Philippines is represented by hemp; and 
sugar will bring the average to 98 per 
cent. of the whole import.. A little eof- 
fee, indigo, and tobacco will complete the 
count. of articles entering into this trade. 
In 1893 the United States was third in 
importance among the countries receiv- 
ing Philippine products, being surpassed 
by the United Kingdom (45 per cent. of 
the total), China, including Hong-kong, 
(22 per cent.). Counting in Spain, the 
four countries took a little less than 90 


and 
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per cent. of all the exports of the islands 
With Egypt, 95 per cent. of the total] 


Will 
be covered 
It is to be noted that some of these ex 


ports come to the United States In 


very 
small amounts, although taken freely by 
other countries. A is the 


United States 


striking fact 


decline in the trade of the 


in certain commodities atl one time 


vored. Coffee was for many years 


ported, but is not 


mentioned in 
returns, save occasionally and in smal] 
quantities, 


woods, and even tobacco have shown the 


The im 
ports of sugar were much larger between 


1880 and 1890 than they have 


Indigo, hides and skins, dye 
same disposition to disappear. 


been since 
This is not to be attributed to mismanage 
ment by Spain so much as to the compe- 
tition of other and more favorably situ 
ated producers, Hemp has al wavs held its 
own—a monopoly. Sugar has been pro 
dueed in larger quantities, but its market 
in the United States is small, that in the 
United Kingdom, now about the same as 
our own, is shrinking, and the markets 
of Asia are growing. At present, as 
much as 600,000,000 pounds could be ob 
tained but than 
one-fourth of that quantity is absorbed 
by the United States All the copra is 
sent to Europe and Asia: 
strict monopoly exists, takes the 
share of the 


from this source: less 


Spain, where a 
larger 
leaf - tobacco export, while 
Asia takes the cigars. ‘To Spain is sent 
the sugar, and to China the dye-woods. 
When the entire trade is balanced, Eu 
rope and the United States have taken 
68.5 per cent., and all the rest of the world 
31.5 per cent. of the exports. 

With a change of ownership, and free 
trade, it may be assumed that the export 
What future 
Hemp is unassailable and may 
double its output. Sugar, shut out from 
European markets, and not wanted in 
the United States. must seek an enlarged 
sale in Asia,and in competition with other 
the Dutch and British suffering 
the the markets 
they once enjoyed. Copra promises well. 
but it must be multiplied five times in 
value to touch the ten-million-dollar 
mark. All other products combined wil] 
not give $2,000,000, The magic of a 
sugar bounty will not work wonders 
here; and no favors of a free market will 
increase to an appreciable extent the ex 
ports of other products. 


interest remains as it is 


has it? 


islands 


from same closure of 


It will be many 


| 
i 
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the total 
that the 
cannot take $10,000,000 


vears before ean exceed S825, 


000,000, and of United States 

Nor does the import interest promise 
greater elasticity The largest import of 
record was that of 1881l,when it was $18, 
500.000. and 4 per cent of that sum 
to the United States. As 


ficient rice is not grown for the needs of 


Was 
credited suf 


the people, it is imported; but wines, 
flour, and provisions are also important 
food imports, but in none of these items, 
have a share. 


More than 87,000,000 in cotton goods is im- 


save some flour, do we 
but thatcoming from the 
United States has never touched 821,000. 
Spain andthe United Kingdom held almost 
a monopoly between them. With Spain 
out of the race, and the same equal con- 
ditions of entry for English and Ameri- 
can cottons as have existed in the’ past, 


ported in a vear, 


what prospect is there cf our wresting 
this trade to our mill products? In look 
ing over the long list of imports into 
the islands from Europe, it is seen that 
they constitute what is required by the 
white man, and the increase will be slow, 
dependent upon the possibilities of a pro- 
ducing and commercial phase that has 
not yet been even approached. 

This phase is one on which I have 
dwelt before, and which becomes clearer 
the more I study the question. What- 
to from these 
islands must be sought in Asia and not in 
Europe. 


ever profit is be derived 
This reverses our whole experi 
ence, for in Europe are found our best 
Yet on this reversal 
of policy alone can I see any future for 
these Philippines. 
Asia wants, and factories to 
make what Asia will buy. The French 
recognize this, and have just floated a 
loan with which to build cotton-mills in 
Tonkin and Indo-China, employing Chi 
nese Even 
Japan, in the treaty of Shimonoseki, ob 


buyers and sellers 


We must grow what 
establish 


cotton and Chinese labor. 
tained an express concession of possible 
future importance: ‘* Japanese subjects 
shall be free to engage in all kinds of 
manufacturing industries in all the open 
towns, and ports of China, and 
shall be at liberty to import into China 
all kinds of machinery, paying only the 
If the 
United States intends to make the Philip- 
pines great importing islands, it must be 
by centring the in Asiatic 
British India no sooner began 


cities, 


stipulated import duties thereon.” 


intention 
products 
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to manufacture on her own 
she turned to China 
market. 

In this light it is useless to look fo 
the rise of a great free port in the Philip 
pines, Manila,” says an enthusiast 
‘should be the mart of eastern Asia 
No, I answer, for Hong-kong and Singa 
pore are already in possession, and offe: 
every facility that Manila can afford 
We have a great historical paralle) 
Was America made commercially fron 
Cat Island or San Domingo? Have thi 
West Indies of any power been a lasting 
factor in European trade? Have not 
such as were prominent become so only 
under 


account than 


and Japan for a 


prohibitions, trade monopclies 
eexclusive tariffs, and navigation laws 
What open ports existed? The Havan 
nah rose to importance because of thi 
immense Spanish near at 
hand, or monopolized trade. Yet wit! 
all England’s possessions in North Ame 

ica no great port Curagoa an 
Carthagena became ports through smug 


pe SSeSSi¢ ws 


arose. 


gling, as have some in late years on 

smaller seale, through their endeavors 
to counteract Spanish restrictions. Un 
der free competition one and all hav: 
lost this factitious advantage and foun: 
their level; but they cater to America: 
rather than to European 

There is little reason to look 
results in the Philippines. 

towards Asia, not 
and face a coast 


commerce: 
for othe) 
They face 
California 
bristling with undete 


towards 


mined claims of occupation, of prote: 


tion, and of spheres of influence—coi 
taining promise of many things oth 
than open ports.” 

What, then, must be the trade policy o 
the United States with the Philippines 
It would be absurd to extend the naviga 
tion laws to them; equally absurd to ap 
ply the Chinese exclusion act. No sys 
tem of bounties, direct or indirect, w 
suffice to favor the growth of solid trac: 
connections in natural products. Nativ: 
industries are of no account, and e 
with coal and iron it does not follow t) 
rails or machinery could be made in co: 
petition with our home products. A 1 
tive mill for making cottons would en 
ploy a small amount of capital, but 
yond that cannot favor the mother-cou: 
try. The markets for the cloths ma 
in those mills must depend upon the 
vor of the powers who are parcelli! 
China among who 


Ve 


themselves, and 
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claims have now pre-empted the whole 
(Chinese coast and command all the lead 
ing ports on coast and frontiers. 

[ can see but one policy to pursue— 
that of free trade in the Philippines, per- 
mitting the islands to find their place 


nder the full stress of competition. Ln 
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T was a very small telegraph station, 
just a tiny pimple on the face of the 
rreat desert. The lamp 
that lighted it burned dimly, and with 
in evil smell, for the night was hot and 
the flame was turfied low. 


one kerosene 


On every side, 
as far as the eye could reach, stretched 
the sandy plain. There were no signs of a 
town, no signs of man except the station 
itself, the two lines of glittering rails, and 
the heavily shadowed prints of horses’ 
hoofs, shown by the faint light that came 
from the station window. 

The operator dozed, leaning back 
his chair. 


in 
From time to time he would 
straighten in his seat and wave a tattered 
palm-leaf fan, that searecely stirred the 
hot, dry air; then he would fix his eves 
on the white-painted, fly-covered ceiling 
and sink once more into a state of semi- 
consciousness. It was very lonely. The 
ticking of a little nickel alarm-clock, as 
it pounded its way through the slowly 
passing hours, was the only sound that 
roke the oppressive stillness, save once 
ven the telegraph instrument clicked 
vith an of 
ounds; but the operator knew that the 
wire was not calling him, and he did 
stir. 


ever-recurring succession 


At length the distant rumble of a train 
ang a deep bass that emphasized the si- 
lence. It came rapidly nearer, and as it 
came the operator woke and sat up to 
listen to the only break in the monotony 


of the night. Then the rumble ended in 


a long crashing roar—a roar that stopped 


and for a few seconds left the desert 
doubly still by contrast. After a 
ment, shrieks and oaths and popping 
rang distinetly over the plain. 
Springing to his feet, the operator started 
lor the door, but stopped as though he 
iad come against a wall, for, standing in 


mo- 


shots 
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Puerto Rico, a tariff for revenue only and 
the free entry of its products into Amer 
ican markets. The question of 
has settled itself—free trade. T} 
ple of a corrupt use of tariff legislation 
should not be extended to these new pos 


Sessions. 


Hawaii 


SAINT 
BEARD 


the doorway, a masked figure held a pis- 
tol pointed at his head. 

*Han’s up,” said this figure, quietly, 
in a voice that was evidently assumed. 
For an instant the operator hesitated, 
looking quickly at his own pistol hang 
ing in its holster on the wall, and at the 
telegraph key. <A filled the room 
with sudden smoke; the bul 
let, glancing on the key, buried itself in 
the wall, and through the singing in his 
ears the operator could hear the 
quiet as before, saying: ‘‘ Han’s up, I 
said. Don’t wait.” The operator relue 
tantly raised his hands above his head. 
kinder 
reach that time,” on. 
‘You better not round again, 
though. sesides, the wires is bein’ cut 
hear?” The operator listened. Outside 
the station he could hear the creak of a 
saddle, the hard breathing of a man, and 
the shaking of wires: 


shot 
noise and 


voice, 


took temptation 
the 


look 


outer 
went 


yer 
voice 


then the impatient 
tapping of cut ends as they struck the 
side of the station at each oscillation. 
“Turn yer face ter the wall an’ stan’ 
there,” the voice again. Don't 
fergit ter keep yer han’s up.” The oper 
ator obeyed. Against the wall hung a 
little mirror, with a flap of paper over its 
face to keep away the swarming flies. 
Close to this mirror the operator placed 
his face, and with his tongue he worked 
the paper to one side, so that an edge of 
the glass was exposed, and he could see 
reflected there the figure that stood in the 
doorway. It clothed entirely in 
new blue overalls; the head was covered 
with a white hood that came low over 
the shoulders, and had holes-eut for the 
eves that glittered faintly behind them. 
The hands were gloved. 


said 


was 


There was no- 
thing in the disguise that could give a 
clew as to the identity of its wearer. 


| 
JAMES. 
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Five minutes passed slow b by. By 
ul ime e shols id ceased, and so had 
Line Veils nere Was ¢ an mdehnnawe 
murmur that told that the desert was not 
is h the tread of two 

o Os Ost ess] on the sott 
ds ear the door. There 
ating, and then 
ed, followed, aller a 
Keep ice where it is—keep it 
‘ ( Live Voice once 
rane | ror the operator eould 
that wacked slo out of 
siv t rea eared and vanished 
in na sada creakead aS some 
0 ne The operator turned 
quickly, caught up the lamp and threw 
it out of the window, and snatehing lis 
pistol he i he darted from the 
room \t first he co ild see nothing: 
then several mounted figures were out 
lined for instant against the sky as 
thev passed over a_ ridge A moment 
later two more figures appeared and van 
ished the same wavy. 


Some distanee down the track, bob- 
bing specks of light were passing to and 
fro around a dark mass that terminated 
the glitter of the polished rails Toward 
this spot the operator started in a swing 
ine trot that earried him over the eround 
rapidl vet suegested a certain indolence 
of movemet is though even in his 
haste, the mat s unable to shake off 
the effect of on habi As he ap 
proached the mass it took more definite 
form, and the specks of light became 
lanterns earried by men who hurried 
here and there with apparent aimless 
ness, He could see the engine lying 
helpless on its side, a bed of glowing 
coals beside it, and the wreaths of steam 
that issued from a hundred unintended 
vents in its shattered mechanism. The 
tender was a mere heap of twisted plates 
and the mail-ear had slipped into the 
ear ahead of leaving its trueks behind, 
as though it had taken off its overshoes 


A 


a dow tor W ho 


before enter snot of people sur- 


ro inded Was bending over 
a man that | 
The 
raited ti 


hy 


cross-¢ 


avy very still on the sand 
vers, gathered around the de 
al 


roup fo 


passe 


‘in. discussed the affair excited 


and a lowed the conductor, 


him, he walked here 


vain attempt to rid him 


xXxamining as 
and there in 
self of them 


‘Hello, Danforth!” said the operator, 
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going up to the harassed official. 
did it happen?” 


Have 


train?” 


wired for 


asked the conductor, ignoring 


you a wreckil 


operator's question, ‘One of the be 
has just gone along to your station 
‘He might just 


again, then,” ai 


as well come 


swered the ope 
composed! \ 
Many hurt?” 


Express 


‘They've cut thi 
ir 


j 
itt 


messenger, driver, ai 


far } 
ew 1 iSS 


i 


Miah, and a 


thieves went through the ex press-cal 


bullet rh 
the 


bother the passengers. 


throu then 


Vou 


a punkin, 
and cleared. 
Can't 
The conduetor’s hand 


held h 


register d mail, 


those wires?” 


and he evidently 
ith an effort 
“Oh yes, I ean pateh them up s 


how, | 


easily 


aking, in 


tovether 
suppose,’ said the operator, 
ding ‘Just hold the passeng 
I don't 


The 


iis Station, passing 


where they are will you? 
them 
started 
the 
vously up and down beside the trac 


bothering around 
to } 


pack 


of passengers, who was pacing 1 
The passenger was a tall man, thin 
in clerical 
on his 
trifle, 
stopped, the clergyman. still moppe 
He was er 
Now and then he 


stooped dressed rarb 
9 


small eut forehead liad 


bleeding a and though 


with his handkerchief 


agitated. would 


rupt the work of the handkereliel 
enough to clasp his hands toget 
though he were in pain. The ope 
was passing him by with aecasual glat 


ood facing him 
he, 


you know that 


then stopped, and st 


‘Look here. James,” said 


lazy voice. 
not 


presenting a particularly im 
figure just now?” 
The clergyman started, 


Henry 


went 


Ten 
here? But it is like 


Henry,” he on, in a voice 


sled fright and reproof. ‘‘It is as 
always were. IT am all unstrung 
have but newly passed through a t 


ble peril, and you, my brother, mee 


meet me after three years—with 
rision 
Yes. know it’s three years 


didn't mean to deride you, thoug! 

the telegraph operator in the station 
here in there 
you'd better come with me, I thin! 
turned, the 


going back now 


The clergyman and 


men walked along together. 


Ho 


S04 
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very strange that I should find you here, 

and under 
lerrible circumstances, 


such terrible cireumstances. 
At one moment 
were rolling smoothly along toward 
In the next 

He threw out his hands and shuddered. 


In spite of the nervous state in which he 


our various destinations. 


found himself, the clergyman described 
through he 
would described 
The operator 
with a weary 
unusement, but he said nothing. 


scene which had just 
it 
noticed 
of 


passed as he have 
from a_ pulpit. 
is, and 


smiled sort 


“The erash and the 
the jarring stop and 

e jangle of broken glass. I was terri 
bly unnerved, vet there was nothing that 
eould do. 
quired my 
been 


the shrieks and 
eports of fire-arms: 


Those who might have re- 
Had 
my services, I 
hope that I could sufficiently have eon- 
trolled myself to perform my duty. I 
hope I should. I think I should.” 
‘Yes, | think you would,” agreed the 
clergyman’s thoughtfully, 
hough he weighing the matter. 
“Yes, from what I of you, I'm 
pretty sure of it. That vou, Billy?” 
‘Yes, what's left of an 
swered a badly shaken brakeman, who 
vas Stumbling from the telegraph station 
to the tram. “J 


aid were beyond it. 


here occasion for 


brother, as 
were 
know 


me's here, 


ick wrecked reckon 


it’s me, anyhow. 


[ just come from your 
lace, 

‘IT know. The wires are eut. Can 
vou ride?” 
What for?” 

“My horse is in the pen, there, and I’]] 
elp you saddle up. You'd better go over 
to Oroville and warn the sheriff—Barton. 
You'll find him in the Golden Eagle sa- 
loon, probably.” 


cuess so. 


As he spoke, the oper- 
itor stepped into the station and dragged 
forth asaddle. The clergyman could hear 
him as he caught the horse, and again 
is he called his last instructions to the 
departing brakeman. ‘It’s only seven 
miles, and you can’t miss the trail. You 
ist tell Barton what has happened, and 
he'll know what to do.” The brakeman 
galloped away without replying, and the 
muted hoof-beats had grown faint in the 
distance when the operator returned. 
“Tl have to get those wires in shape 
now,” said he, lounging in. ‘* You ean 
old a lantern for me, can’t you?” As his 
brother was rummaging ina box after his 
pliers, the clergyman took up the lantern 
ind looked at it helplessly. He could see 
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in which it could 


The operator took it from him, raised che 


no way 
globe, kindled the wick, and handed the 
lantern back. 

“It is three years since last [ saw you, 
Henry,” 
his 


said the clergyman, following 
brother outside the little building. 
where hung the loose ends of the eut 
What have you 
done and where have you been since—" 
He hesitated in order to shift the lantern 
from one hand to another, and the opel 


wires. ‘*Three years. 


ator misinterpreted the pause. 

“Since I left home and disgraced the 
family?” he replied. ** Well, pretty muel: 
everything, think, except steal 
done that—yet.” 

“We that you had—killed a 
man,” the clergyman said, pausing, and 


lL haven't 
heard 


then lowering his voice as he uttered the 
last words. ** Perhaps, though, it was 
not true,” he went on, hopefully. ‘* What 
we heard was merely a rumor.” 

“True? Oh yes, it probably was. I 
don’t know what you heard, of course. 
It has always been in self-defence, or de 
fence of somebody else, though, if that 
means anything to you. Hold the light 
a little higher, if you can.’ 
moment to 
fully realize the meaning of his brother's 
speech; then he shrunk back astep. For 
some time neither of them spoke, and the 
stillness was broken only by the murmur 


It took the clergyman a 


of voices from the wrecked train. and the 
rattling of the wires as the operator mend 
ed them. 

** How is 
your wife?” 


when—how did you leave 
operator at last, 
trying to speak indifferently, and failing. 
The clergyman shifted the lantern a little 
and swallowed two or three times. 


asked the 


“1 lost her fourteen months ago,” he 
said, coldly. 

The operator industriously twisted the 
end of one wire around another, and then 
said, slowly: ‘Well, it was settled in the 
best way, I think. She was wise in pre 
ferring you.” 

The lantern trembled in the clergyman’s 
hands. He struggled visibly with him 
self for a moment, and then spoke: 
did not prefer me. But I did not know 
itthen. It was considered more judicious 
—by her mother—and she yielded. I 
tried t6do my duty. I only found it out 
by accident, but she did not prefer me.” 
He wiped his forehead as he finished 
speaking, and sighed as though an un- 


“sne 
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pleasant duty had been aceomplished. 


clanced at his bro- 


QUICKLY 
i 


ther. and then went on with his work, 
She was right—thev were both of 
them right L suppose, he said. deliber 
ate He made a final adjustment of the 
res, al eceiver in the office began 
to clu i rhat’s finished,” the 
operator went nadifferenttone. 
connect ip inside now There ll bet a 
cre ind another train boun 
cin aqaowh on is re lore long, now, and 
tnen oucan oO on tom Where did you 
Sil \ i ere ound tor 
Oro t After—some time ago my 
health gave out, and I aecepted this call 
ecount oF tine Ci mate.’ 
it t d up from his work 
with a smile of mild amusement “Is 
that so I never thought to ask the new 
clergyman’s name, So you're coming to 


» | 
top ol ne} 


atest p iblie improvement 


I trust so 

Oh, you l Thev've had electric 
lights for ever so long monutus and 
some brick buildings, and they've pulled 
most of the mesqu stumps out of the 
prineipal streets After that, all the Oro- 
\ i wanted. in order to beat Boot 
Leg. down the line here, was either a 
water-supplv system or a chureh and 
parson of their own They decided on 


chureh and parson. It’s cheaper, and 


Lilie 
they knew that Boot Leg wo ild never 
have thought of it So you're he re.” 

[ hardly understand you, Henry. 
Certainly a church is in the ine of a 


pubic nt here could one 


tit da better? BY e peopl seem to rejoice 
sincerely that the church 1s to be opened, 


judging from what they wrote me, and 


from what one of my parishioners said as 
we talked on the train.” 
One of your parishioners ¢ Who?” 


‘His name is Brown—Andrew D. 


Brown Iie met me at El Paso, and we 
travelled towether until we reached the 
la tation. when he was obliged to leave 
oO! iness He tol | me much concern 
in e town and the people, and the 
need for chureh ori He seemed very 
earn 
Andy Brown, eh?” said the operator, 
apparentiv speaking more to himself 
than to his brother ‘Seemed very ear 
nest So he was, no doubt.’ 
‘What do you mean, Henry?” asked 
the clergyman, uneasily. ‘T know that 


it is not what you say To me Mr. Brown 
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did appear earnest. Indeed, | 
He hesitated on the last w 


derision. 


—godly.” 
as though afraid of 

‘*Godly, to 
‘* He's a land-shark 


be sure,” cried 


—a real-estate spe 


lator, you know, 01 rather you « 
know what that is in a Western to 
I'm afraid his godliness isn’t just y 
kind, James It’s the variety that s] 
if it's kept too long. Still, I don't 


you to accept my verdict as final. 
for yourself and see.” 


did not answer He set his lips 


Li 


The clergym 


straight line, put the tips of his fines 


together, and frowned thoughtfully. 


he 


words did not seem to come. 


bul 


rebuke, 
The 


dently meditated a 


tor finished connecting 


and 
across the wire. 


Oy 


his instrume 


Where did you learn this—a—ce 
Henry?’ asked the clergyman alte 
while. 

‘Never did learn it. Picked up a 
tle here and there, and when I got on 
uppers | took this job. If Vd leam 


I'd have gota better one. But this 


last night.” 


Your last night?” queried the cle 


man. 

The operator nodded. 
train was, and had 
eut, you know. The 
to that its a way they 


discharge 


when the my 

company 11 0 
have 
I didn't 


I've fin 


me, probably, if 


my resignation as soon as 

this. Don’t talk to me—it puts me 
Leaning back in his chair, his 

resting against the wall, the clerg 

listened to the insistent rattle of 


egraph until, thoroughly tired, |i 


asleep. ‘The sun was rising when a 
tle shake aroused him. 
* Wake u 


‘The posse is coming. 


cried his bro 
Wi 


James,” 
yoice 
you over to town now.” 
to feet. and winking 
about him. 
the robbers had disappeared the nig 
of men, arme 


his hara, 


fore large 
well mounted, were galloping. 
tl the who | 


warn the sheriff rode uneasily. 


a party 


em brakeman rad 


ridden by t 


toward the station. 


Along the ridge over \ 


\ 


James stumi 


ed up, dismounted, and turned loos¢ 


horse, which thereupon cantered up 


bean laboriously to tap a messi 


I Was 


As 1 


approache d the track the operator's ho 


he brakeman, swerved, to 


might sav 


creat discomfort of his rider, and gallo} 
The brakeman p 


Wor 
isn 
\ 
‘ 
t 
a 
\\ 
gone 
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The posse swept on toward the 
it 
sengers raised a faint chee 


master. 


train, and as came, the ted 


One 


aispivl 


pas 


the 


men left the others and came galloping 


vn the track toward the 
That's the fe 


do Station, 


to 


the 


Who relieve 


me,” 
said 


he operator his brother 

tr 

wout getting you over to tl 

swung into the saddle started 
“It's 


e coming operator. 


vo on down to ain 


‘ome along 


He 


i 


meet 


1} t 
ati right, LO 


shouted 
I've mended the 


the wrecking it 
Ive told all 


nothing coming 


ana ‘alin s on 


v. t details, and theres 


put 


lt 


now LOOT ques- 


lions. You can see to those, So long!” 
[It was broad day light, and as the cler gy 


man approached the train the results of 
ie aecident, and the tie partly buried be 


it, 


veen the rails that had caused tood 
iinly The 
to a maimed and 


it 


revealed, engine a 


curious resemodiance 
it | the 
One of the posse pointed it out 


‘De 


he clergyman fully 


dead animal as ay on its side 


Pack, 


to a companion and said, ad 


and 


he 


eh?” ide rstood 


What meant 

‘Get into that wagon you see coming 
over the hill there,” 
take what's 
but t erilf, 


id he says it’s all meht for you to go 


called the operator, 
to 


see 


come 


riding up. 


left of the mai ve he 


too The stage went over to the r¢ fuliar 


station, beyo id the j 
if train 


(rive me your checks 


inction, where you'd 


have gone the ul hadn't smashed, 


The clergyman did as he was told. 
timid 


driver of the wagon re 


is attempt at explanation 


plied Fully 
The 


St 


OAS! 


making room for him on the seat 


amore ] | awkw 
clergyman Climber aWkWwardly in, 
ing himself as far as possible from the 
eavy pistol worn by his companion, and 
vhich dragged over the stuffed sack, that 


served as a cushion, with ev: ry motion of 
l wearer. back the 
he that had 
ithered about its leader, the sheriff, who 
| An 

divided, lialf 
half 
the 
man’s brother cantered up to the wagon. 


toward 


Looking 


rain, could see the posse 


was evidently giving instructions. 
moment it 
coing in one direction and 


ot r 


other and had 


ih an 


her, while the sheriff and cle 


“This gentleman sitting by you is one 
of your parishioners, James,” said the op 
erator, when he had come within speak- 
ing distance, ‘‘Mr. Hop 
The clergyman 


Flanders 
turned 


by 


hame,” vith 
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clerical cordiality to the drive r, Who 


apolove side of 
the ol 
team, extended an enormo 


In this 


hie 


and shifting reins his four 


us brown 
and the ciergviman deposited his 
Hop gripped t with all his 
it 


returned 


i power, Lurned 


Loose it one shake, 
‘Yr position as 


finished t 
brother, the Reverend James Braisted 


“is Mr. Barton, the sheriff of our county 


operator e introduction, 


James, Lhe operator went on 


Barton, this our I 


IS new le 


] isted.”” The sheriff 
is unwilling horse closer to t] 


clergym: my 
brother, Mir. Bra Was 
forcing hy if 


wagon, When the clergyman turned and 
halt in 


rose His seat 

‘T don't know that it would be fair for 
hand, Mr. Barton, 
On the whole, I think it would n 


It 


rieht to disg ise from you 


to take your said 


Iam sure it would ould not bi 
fact that | 
do not consider youasone with whom [I can 
As an oflicer 


ot 


he 


have anything in common 


oO me are 


of the law it seems t 


vou 
le lt iS hot too 


do culpal 
permittit 


trong a 


vor’ culpable. Culpable in not only 


assisting, tacitly or other 
the 
sgrace our Western civiliza 
it 


‘ 


Wise, In practices which aw forbids, 
and whieh d 


tion—disgrace [t is said that vou own 
one of the places where Hawor is sold and 
where j At 
of such places, and you 


la 


gambling is permitted, least 


you are a patron 


are also an officer of the To speak 


W to 


ay iS extreme! 


But I can 
The clergyman 


see 


me extremely. 


native.” resumed his 


seat, his hand trem 


fore] 


ling as he wiped his 
iead, 

“If you're quite through, James, | 
think we'll on, Mr. Barton and J 
Your baggage will it from the 
train direetly, and then you ean follow 
\ 


move 


Wi DPOUDI 


is,” said the operator. 


his 


under 


as quiet and low 


sarton had turned deeply red 


tan, but lis voice w 


to tl 
kindah roundabout tu 


as ue said ie goin’ 


t 


es down 


| 
cy 


ie 


operato! 


see | an 


Luem thea 


eothah road, It‘ll 


some track ah ht 


be 


by th some out ahi 


youah way 
‘That don’t matter.” 
The sheriff turned 


two men joga d on toget 


replied the other 


is horse, and the 


er, 

‘Look here, Barton.” said the operator, 
as soon as they were out of ear-shot of the 
wagon, I know how that sper ch that his 


Reverence got off must have struck you, 
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and | want to tell you that you mustn't 


think too much of what he said.” 


“Think much of it! I hadn’ nevah 
done nothin’ tuh him An’ theah ain't 
nothin’ I can do—vyuh eyan't shoot a 


pahson. What'd he say it foh? What'd 


ne mean ¢ 
make 


‘That's what I'm 


yoing to you 
understand, if vou’ll only listen a bit. In 
the first place, you know, he’s never been 
much among men—that is, men as you 
and I know them. He was educated at a 


seminary, as they call it—a place where 


parsons are made—and unless one knows 
men to start with, there isn’t much to be 
That's the 


things as 


there. 
understand 


learned about them 


reason he doesn't 


they are here Keeping a saloon and 
robbing a bank would be pretty much 
the same in his eves.” 


‘But | 


Barton 


no saloon,” 


don’ run objected 
I know you don't—he didn’t say you 
but Andy Brown met my brother 
on the train, and they had a long talk. 
Brown probably told him that you had 


did 


in a 


an interest saloon, among other 
things. It has been said that you help- 
ed start the Golden Eagle, you know, 
whether it’s true or not. Brown's a 


plausible sort of chap, and he’s got it in 
for you, so he must have tried to queer 
you with the dominie—and any one can 
fool him. Now do understand this thing. 
Give the parson a chance to look around 
him and learn something about us all be- 
fore yous make up your mind what you 
think of him.” 

‘But he oughtah not take one man’s 
wohd ‘gains’ anothah, an’ then not give 
the othah man a show,” said Barton. 

“Of course he oughtn't, but that’s just 
what I'm trying to explain. He'll be the 
first tocome and tell you he’s wrong as soon 
as he finds it out. He's good people—one 


Why, when 


lie’s two years 


of the best that ever lived. 
we were at school together 
older than I—the other boys used to call 
him Saint James. His name is James, you 
know. He was always worrying himself 
sick for fear he'd done something wrong. 
It would never occur to him that Brown 
was Just you lay low 
for a bit, and see if he don’t bear out what 
say.” 

‘Well, I was kindah mad fihst off, but 
I reckon vou ah right,” said the sheriff, 
somewhat mollified. ‘‘Theah wouldn’ 
no decent man say what he said ‘less he 


a sneaking liar. 
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thought he was right. An’ then he had 
tuh study tuh be a pahson, so’s he ‘ain’ 
had tuh fin’ out “bout 
things, I'll put the boys on, so’s the; 
won’ get riled at 


no time othal 
nothin’ he might say 
But it’s hahd luck foh a man tuh hav: 
tuh study like that, ain’t it? 

‘Yes, from our stand-point, I suppos: 
it is,’ agreed the operator. ‘“‘Im gla 
it as I do, Barton. It may save 
his Reverence a Jot of trouble he'd othe: 
wise have had before he found his feet 

For some time the sheriff made no 1 
ply, but seemed to be 


you see 


thinking deeply 
**T spose I'd bettah shoot Brown, then 
he said at last. ‘* He’s the one what mace 
the pahson th’ow medown. He oughta 
be shot foh makin’ a pahson act like that 


S‘pose we push a little. 1 


oughtah 
gettin’ on.” 

‘IT wouldn't shoot lim just yet,” sai 
the operator, calling upon his horse. ** It 
might be a good plan, but it would ques 
you with my brother, and I want him t 
like you. Can’t you wait awhile?” 

Again the sheriff deliberated for a long 
time. and then said: **‘ Well, maybe that 
so. Ill go ‘long them lines foh no\ 
anyhow. I won’ shoot him yet.” 

The operator smiled and nodded, an: 
the two men rode along in silence, the 
eyes bent on the ground in the vain hoy: 
of finding some traces of the thieves. 

‘**Less them thieves got rounded up b) 
the boys, they mustah struck right inta 
the town, like I reckoned they would a 
along. I'll split the men up intah littl 
gangs an’ have ‘em covah the country 
while I an’ a couple moah go th’ough th 
burg itself. °Fraid it’ll be bettah wuh 
detective than foh a sheriff an 
The boys oughtah be bac! 
mos’ as soon as us. Le’s push foh home 

The *‘ boys” were back before the sherit! 
was. The dusty little saloon-lined pla 
at the intersection of Oroville’s two pri 
cipal thoroughfares was filled with then 
as he rode up the street. 


foh a 


posse, though. 


The posse hac 
increased in size and was still growing 
for most of Oroville’s male inhabitants 
were volunteering as fast as they coul 
saddle their horses. 

A few minutes later the wagon drov: 
slowly through the crowd and _ stopped 
in front of the post-office. Hop Flanders 
tossed the mail-pouches to the waiting 
postmaster, while the clergyman stood up 
in his seat and gazed at the scene about 
him. By this time the whole town, ap 
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parently, was in the plaza, and most of it 


mounted and ready for immediate 


Worming | 
tue 


vas 
departure. 


out among crowd, the sheriff 
ed from place to ] i 


pace, dividing ti 


inteers parties 
for each 


and appointin 


Yr a 


jeader The men fell into the 


places assigned them as thou re 


gh they we 


members of a team that had often played 


and that its 


piay. 


Every one was laug) rough jokes 


Ino: 
were shouted from o1 another 


Infected by 
Braisted 


party to 
the spirits of the men, James 


looked us gathering of 


upon tl 


S people willt an interest rarely show) 


} 


by him in matters not directly relating 


to his spiritual work, and with an absence 


of consciousness that, in his self repress- 


ed, introspective was rarer still. 


The 


a moment the shouts were stilled, only 


men were soon arranged, and for 


to break out in 

the 
swept by 
the 
enthroned 


a laughing cheer as one 


parties, headed by ie operator, 


at a gallop, its leader saluting 


wagon in which the clergyman was 


it. One 


succession, the 


as he passed after 


another, in rapid 


other 


part followed the first, and the plaza, 


ies 


thou still thronged at the edges with 


chattering crowds, seemed — silent and 


empty. 
A short, thick man with a puffy face 


emerged from a doo Way, and after eving 


the clergyman for a 


the 


moment, climbed 


into rear of the wagon, stepped for 
ward, and touehed him on the arm. ein 
reckon | hat hat 
, ain't it?” 

Phelps IS 


oft 


presume, is—t this is 
the Reverend Braistec 
‘Yes? That's 
ime | al 


hat 


comin 


said he 
good. my 


D 


maybe met on. thie 


pardner Andrew 


Brown's. W you 


train p. I s'pose you'd like ter 


go right aloug t'yer house? The ehureh 
S jus’ nex’ door,” 

Eager to begin his work, and to learn 
about 


it and everything concerning it, 
clergyman readily 


ron 


assented the 
off. Phelps did not fail 


to point ont, as they drove along, the evi 


moved 
dences of municipal enterprise; the frame 
buildings that had nearly superseded the 
canvas-covered shacks which marked the 
earliest stage of the town’s development: 
and a few structures of new, garish brick. 
than the frame 
Then the wagon pulled up at the ehureh 


of a period still later 
The clergyman hastened to inspect it, and 
the snug parsonage close by, Sstraightway 
forgetting everything else in his enthu- 
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siasm; for the chureh was hand 


its interior fittings had been se] 


a taste and an accurate knowled 


Vhat was required th: such a town 


Set med remarkable 


piace 


expression of a 


owed Lhe 


parson from 


bean 


each al Wilh an air 


of modest deprecation tl 


pls 


it seemed to in 


that the new chureh o 11e 


that 


Core 


to 


owed 


everything was cood the instru 
“mentality 
For the 
next few 
with work he enjoyed 
thing « He had littl 


ie 
Ol 


of Phe ps, 
the 


Ciergvinki 


rest ot the 
day Ss, tne 
as ne 


lse to think 


his brother, tho igh now and then 


hie 
would inquire of some of his many visit 
hereabouts 
the 
would be like 
The to 


Invariably reassu 


ors as to Henry’s probable Ww 


the time of his return. and amout 


of danger that his m 


ly 


to bring upon him answers 


such questions were 
ing, so that there was hardly room for 
apprehension. 


lt 


aay atter 


toward evening 
the 

the 
When his brother came Jou 
road. 


as on the fourth 


robbe and James Vas 


sitting on veranda of his parsonage, 
The excitement of the preceding 
the 


leaving Lie 


days had passed, and reaction had 


followed it. 
vous and tired. 


erg vinan nel 
With an expression of 
strong disapproval he noted the careless, 
This 
ed 


Op 
t 


swinging gait of the younger mat 
it show 

The 
erator saw this look on his brother's face. 


ind 


walk always had irritated him: 
utter 


SO a lack of seriousness 


ld out his 
thine 
‘You seem to 


How do you like 


and smiled as he he 
* Well, James, how are 
on?” he asked 
comfortable here. 
chureh 
better 
The chureh and all its appointments are 
excel] iat the 


rent 
was required, 


Exceedingly. It could not be 


i was surprised t peo 
ple here knew so well what 
ov rather that one of them did. for they 
tell that it 
the fittings.” 
‘It as J.” 


shouldn't be so 


me was but one who chose 


Henry. 


remarka 


answered 
it 
when one considers 
brought up.” 


You! 


his 


exclaimed his brother, 


passing’ 


hand over his forehead. ‘Surely 


you are joking, Henry. They told me it 
was aman named Jones.” 


‘I'm Henry 


name is simple and unpretentious, and | 


Jones,” replied 


“f 
209 
wit 
gallop 
== 
abie, | think, 
e way I was 
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adopted it You see, I didn't want to 
disgrace the family more than Was nhe- 
Cessary 


*T don’t understand you; but you can 


hardly mean what you say, the minister 
said, anxiously ‘Those who know that 
e are brothers have expressed no sur 


‘ 


prise that our names are not alike.” 
‘No; they wouldn't. They see that 


I've changed my name, or think that 
you've changed yours, that’s all. They 
don't mind that here Lots of them do 


It’s rather the correct thing to do.” 

The clergyman looked shocked. ‘I 
vish you would not treat these things so 
lightly, Henry,” said he. ‘*To me this 
is serious. Why should these people go 
under assumed names?” 

“Oh, because they're wanted some- 
where or other by the police, or by the 
families they've deserted, or a hundred 
reasons besides. Nobody knows, and it 
isn't considered good form to inquire.” 

‘Have vou—” here James paused ap- 
prehensively. Have you such 
reason, Henry?” he tinished. 

broken no law. And you know 
that the other reason I gave hardly ap- 
plies to me,” answered Henry, somewhat 
bitterly. 

The clergyman rose and walked up and 
down the veranda, then came to a stop in 
front of his brother. ‘*In what part of 
the town do you lodge, Henry?” he asked. 
‘T think you had better come here now. 
There’s plenty of room.” 

‘Now that’s awfully good of you, 
James,” said the younger man, grateful- 
lv. ‘*But I won't take advantage of 
vour kindness, I think. It’s better not. 
I'm afraid that I wouldn't make a very 
ornamental appendage to a chureh.” 

‘IT am sorry you feel so, Henry,” said 
the clergyman, stiffening. ‘It is not a 
good sign. Tam sorry that you no longer 
feel at home in an atmosphere of 

‘Piety suggested Henry. 

** Piety, if you choose. Yes. Piety. 
As I said before, it is not a good sign. 
Where is it that you lodge?” The man- 
ner of the elder brother was distinctly 
pastoral. Henry glanced up resentfully, 
then shrugged his shoulders and smiled, 

‘Where? Over a saloon. Over the 
Golden Eagle; the one you insulted the 
sheriff about, the other day,” said he. 
Tm very comfortable there,” he added, 
after a pause. Drawing from his pocket 
some tobacco and a bundle of papers, 
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Henry began to roll a cigarette. His 
brother watched him absently. 

‘*Perhaps I was wrong in the way | 
just spoke. | provoked you. lam sorry 
said James at last. ‘* You mentioned 
what I said to the sheriff. In that case | 
did only what I thought to be my duty 
I could not have met him as though we 
were to be friends. It would not hays 
been honest. Can't you see?” 

‘Certainly. I quite understand. B 
youre making an awful mistake, James 
You've got to know these people if you'r 
going to deal with them. Things ar 
lookee at so differently here from what 
they are at home that one can’t appl) 
the same standards. The sheriff is on: 
of our best citizens. There's hardly a day 
that he don’t risk his life to enforce thos: 
laws you accuse him of breaking. Hi: 
worth a thousand of that gang you seem 
to have got in with—Brown and his lot 
They're about the worst we breed, and 
that’s saying a good deal.” 

James straightened up indignantly 
**T should be sorry to doubt vour moti\ 
for speaking of these men as you do 
Henry,” said he. ‘‘ Yet I cannot see b 
what right you vilify them simply be 
cause you dislike them. They have a 
of them talked with me long and earnest 
ly about the chureh-work, and though 
they have warned me against this ma 
you are defending, they did so, I am sure 
from none but the best motives. It is to 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Phelps, and others of thei 
kind that T have to look for help wit) 
the church. Why, they were the on 
who built it, chiefly, and who brouglit 
me here.” 

‘They did nothing of the kind. Loo 
here, James. When they first decided 
to build a church here in Oroville, ther 
was some dispute as to what sort of 
church it should be. They could on!) 
build one and do it properly, and as tli 
men who contributed toward it were ol 
nearly all denominations, there was som: 
trouble in settling this detail. Finally 
rather than have no chureh at al! 
they decided to have one representativ: 
of each sect come into a game of hu 
dred-dollar freeze-out, the winner to sea 
his creed, and the rest to stand by tli 
decision. Your man won. It was 
four full on sixes held against an act 
high flush that had more to do wil 
bringing you here than anything else.” 

**And you permitted this?” 


} 
* 
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‘Yes, I permitted it—not that my per- 
was asked. But there was no 
what they did, looked at 
from their stand-point. These men—the 
part of them—have a 
But they 

religion as they do their whiskey 


mission 


irreverence in 


childlike 
their 
that is, 
though each man may prefer some one 
mand, vet all You'd 
etter think about this, James—really you 
it’s 


greater 
religion, 


faith in take 


kinds are good. 


iad—for though it does 


come from a hardened sinner 


true, even 
like me.” 

principles t cannot change, Henry; they 
ire fixed,” he said; ‘‘and it is an awful 
thing to gamble in order to decide so vital 
Awful. Still, I will think of 
vhat you have said. I have no wish to be 


The clergyman looked troubled. 


a matter. 
narrow. But concerning these men whom 
They 
lave already called and offered every en- 


you so dislike you must be wrong. 


couragement to the chureh-work. 
have contributed handsomely—and _ vol- 
intarily—to help in starting us. Just 
see.” He drew from his pocket several 
gold coins and a slip of white paper, ex- 
hibiting them proudly. 

‘Rather a small pile, isn’t it?” asked 
Henry, scratching a match on the door- 
stepand earefully lighting his cigarette. 

“The gold? Perhaps. There was more 
cold—muech more—but I used it in ehan- 
Mr. Phelps gave fifty 
dollars ont of this cheek, and I had re- 


They 


ging this check. 


ceived contributions enough from others 
to change it and leave what you see.” 
The clergyman was about to replace the 
money when his brother stopped him. 

“Hold on, James, for a minute. Let 
me see that check, won't you?” he asked. 

“You'll hardly venture to doubt its 
venuineness, even though Mr. Phelps did 
vive it,” said the clergyman, smiling, as 


ie handed the check to his brother. 


Henry was absorbed in studying the slip 


paper, and made noreply. There wasa 
sound of a horse's hoofs in the road. They 
slowed in front of the parsonage, then 
sprang into a gallop and passed on. 

‘That was Mr. Phelps who just went 
by,” said James, reproachfully. ‘ You 
must have let him see that you dislike 
lim, Henry. He was about to stop, but 
when he saw that you were here he went 
on toward the town.” 

“Very likely. James, unless I'm much 
mistaken, this contribution of Phelps’s 
will hang him.” 

“ Hang him! What do you mean, Hen- 
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ry? Are you joking?” eried the clergy 
man, in dismay. But he knew that there 
was no joke intended. On Henry's face 
there was a look of earnestness that was 
seldom seen there. ‘**‘ What do you mean, 
Henry?” he asked again, as his brother 
did not at once answer, 

*Tll have to take this to the sheriff, 
and get a warrant out at once, James.” 
said the operator, There's no time to 
lose. This check is one that was stolen 
from the mail - ear 


rol »bery 


on the night of the 

The clergyman sat down on the nearest 
chair. ** Surely, Henry, you must be mis 
taken,” said he. what did you mean 

what did you mean when you spoke of 
hanging? There was no murder?” 

Train robbery’s a capital offence in 
this territory. 
that. They'll hang him quite informal 
ly, probably, as soon as he’s caught.” 


But Phelps wou't come to 


** But he cannot be euilty. 
he would 
hands.” 

‘When did he give you this?” 

‘To-day. 


If he were, 


not give the proof into my 


Just before you came.” 

“Then it’s all simple enough. These 
men haven't much money just now, and 
it’s vitally necessary for them to get out 
of town and away as soon as possible. 
What they took from the train was all in 
greenbacks, and if they attempted to pass 
those around here, where every one uses 
gold, it would have aroused any amount 
of suspicion. They knew it would take 
a day or two before this could reach the 
bank, and so they passed the cheek on 
you, that’s all. Of course it was a chance, 
but they had to take chances. I'll go and 
see the sheriff, and then come back here.” 
Henry was about to put the check in his 
pocket, when his brother took it from his 
hand. 

‘** You see it’s made out to some man 
in Yuma,” explained Henry, patiently, 
‘‘and endorsed to bearer. 
ment is 


The endorse 
After they 
hang Phelps, they can send him up for 
that, if they 
must go.” 
For a moment the clergyman stood ir- 
resolute; then he put the check in his 
pocket. ‘‘I must not let you have this 
now, Henry,” he said, decidedly. ** The 
man who gave me this may be innocent 
[ think he is innocent. I cannot allow 
him to rest under this terrible charge, 
and still more terrible danger, when his 


forged, of course. 


like. Give me the cheek: J 
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only fault may be that he tried to help ry hastened to say, seeing that the sheriff 


the best of all good wor l cannot per was about to speak. ‘Tm rather boun 
mit that I must see him He must have not to do that, but you ll know all abo 
a chanee of clearing himself.” it in the morning, probably. What | 
Don't be foolish James. It's for the want you to do Is lo come if you hear a 
law to decide whether hes innocent or fight going on they miay be too mat 
not. Let me have the check.” for me If I'm notin a condition to t 


L cannot It is not the law that you anything when you get there 


Wildl, \ 


would decide, but lawless men. You take the man Im fi; 


yourself have aid so He must have an cant go wrong. 

opportunity of clearing himself,” “Who ah these heah men? Ill se 
James, look here Phelps saw me they don’ bothah yuli. 

looking at that check, and he thoroughly * Well, Lean hardly tell you that. 1 

realizes What that means, you may be bound in honor not to. See?” 


sure He and his gang will take any Barton nodded. “Cyan’t yuh ta 

4 chances to get Ib back They'd think me ‘long, Hank?’ he askee Seems t 
: nothing of putting you out of thi way me you |] like ly stack up ‘oains’ a ki 
ad n faet, they're very likely to try. Your al stiff layout. Maybe they'l do yul 


holdi ig t} is check means a very rreatl W ish yuh could take 


danger to you Very likely it means ‘No. I can’t do that, either. Mos 


death to you. Do you understand ¢ likely, if I have any trouble with thi 


Theclergyvman turned pale. cannot men, I can stand them off until you 
help it, Henry,” said he ‘T hope you if you hurry. You'll be ready ( 
are wrong, but whether you are or not, ‘*T suah will,” responded Barton, in 
I can see no other way for me. My tone of real concern. As the operat 
duty is clear, and the rest is out of my rode away, the sheriff stood looking aft« 
hands.” He turned and went into the him as long ashe was in sight, then shi 
house Though he was whit and trem ed his gaze to a smal] nondeseript ao 
bling. his brother could see, through the that sat near him hunting for fleas Li 


open window, that he locked the money stared so long that the dog grew uncon 


and check in his desk. Then he came _ fortable, and rising, stared back again 


out on the veranda again *Theah’s suah rontah be trouble, a 


Henry rose to go. ‘Have it yourown more’n likely big trouble,” said the she 


way if you think you ought to, James,” iff, emphatically. ‘*Reckon I bett 
he said *T think you'd better see your go ‘nD’ roun’ up some ah the bo san’ kee 
pious friends as soon as possible, though. ‘em handy. Sunthin’s dead wrong 


On second thoughts, I will accept your in- Hank he don’ ask help foh nothin'—yo 


vitation for a while. Il stop here to- heah me? The dog earefully tucked 
' niglit You needn't bother to get a bed tail between his legs and trotted off, a1 
ready. I'll be back directly.” the sheriff departed in searcli of his men 
He walked quickly, yet with no appear There was little display of force. 1 


ance of haste, down the road to the post after another, men renowned for the 


where he had left his horse: and when curacy of their pistol practice stroll 
he was mounted he rede as fast as the into the Golden Eagle, and only a 


horse could carry him toward the town. habitués of the place noticed that th 


The sheriff was lounging, as usual, in remained there instead of wanderi! 


front of the Golden Eagle when the oper- from one saloon to another, according 


ator galloped up to the door. their custom 
Hello, Barton!’ he drawled, ‘‘ come Evening fell, and the lights came out 
here a minute, will you?” The streets of Oroville were crowded, fi 


The sheriff rose and reluctantly came it was Saturday, the eve of the week 


forward. fanning himself with his hat fiesta. As the night.wore on, the crov 


“What's wrone now, Hank?” he asked. grew hilarious. There were shouts 
‘Why, I just came around to ask you snatches of song, and occasional shots as 


to stand by to-night You see, I’ve got some man found his natural capacity 


what you might eall a clew to these makinga noise insufficient for his nee 


thieves we've been chasing, and I think Now and then the scraping of fiddles 
they know it,so there may be a row. I could be heard, the twang of guitars, an: 
can’t tell you what it is just yet,” Hen- the jangle of an untuned piano. 7! 


\ 
| : 


A BROTHER TO 
sheriff walked down the road a little and 
walked to that his 
men were where he could easily eall them 
out to the road. Many times he repeated 
this manoeuvre, and at 


listened ; back see 


last he heard the 


popping of pistol-shots. There was no 
q iestion but what they were fired in ear- 
There many of them, and 
they eame irregularly, like the reports of 
a buneh of fire-crackers. Shots tired in 
not Then there was 


i faint yell in the distance, and 


nest. were 


sport do sound So. 
more 
snots. 


With a shrill whistle, the 
the rail 


sheriff ran 
tied, 
his men, having a shorter distance 
were there he. The 
crowd on the sidewalk stopped to see; 
jose Who had ran to get them, 
ind others followed on foot as the sheriff 
and his men started at full speed in the 
direction from which the sounds came. 


where the horses were 
nd 
to go, 


“as SOON as 


horses 


fewer 
shots, but the noises came more distinetly 
They rounded a turn in the 
road, and then could see that in front of 
the parsonage several horses were stand- 


As they advanced there were 


to their ears, 


ing, held by a man who was mounted on 
of them. There other men 
near the veranda, who ran to the horses 
the 


one were 


iS soon as posse appeared, and 
mounting quickly, dashed away in the 
darkness. The posse leaned forward and 
Pistol-shots began to flash, 
ind the bullets sang mournfully. 

‘Don't empty youah guns now,” ealled 
the sheriff. ‘‘ Wait till you 
They had reached the parsonage 


is he spoke, and Barton turned in at the 


spurred, 


close on 
em.” 


vate and leaped from his horse, while the 
est swept on. The shots and yells had 
ceased. The only sounds were the rattle 

galloping hoofs as the mounted citi 
ens trailed after the posse and the foot- 
ills of those who were running. 

Three dark forms lay in the door-yard, 
the knelt the clergyman, 
ipporting his brother’s head. Running 
into the house, the sheriff caught up a 
lamp and returned, holding it so that the 
light fell on the operator. He was very 
pale, and apparently unconscious, but 
there was no blood visible. 

‘Did yuh get any whiskey down ‘im?” 
asked the sheriff. 

‘*I have none,” replied the parson. 
Barton pulled a flask from his pocket, 
uncorked it, and little by little forced 
some of its contents down the throat of 


On veranda 
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the wounded man, who finally made a 
convulsive effort to swaliow. 

The men who came on foot began to 
throng the door vard “The 
comin’, called of them. 


men’s gone ter feteh him.’ 


doctor's 
one * Three 
“Is he hurt badly?” 
“Ts it 


asked the clergy 
man. do you think ill he re 
cover?” 

Barton looked up impatiently. Colise 
bad,” he, 


he’s doin’ this foh fun. 


he's said ““Don’ S pose 
Cyan't tell how 
bad till we look. Doetah ‘ll be heah in a 
minute.” 

Theclergyman peered into his brother's 
face. He was by 
two. 


far the paler of the 
At that moment Henry opened his 
Hello, James!’ 


eves. ‘he said, 
‘Are you all right?” 


faintly 
The clergyman caught his 
hand. ‘Are you in pain, Henry? 
you suffering?” 
‘*No, not yet. That ‘ll come later, un 
less I have good luck.” 


brother's 
Are 


he cried, 


“But you will have good luck, as you 
call it, Henry. You'll not 
away yet—I feel sure of it,” said James, 
trying to speak cheerfully, and failing. 

‘IT don't that. Im gone, fast 
enough. where the ball went 
struck the hip and glanced up.” 
voice Was growing weaker. 


be taken 


mean 
Know 
Henry's 
His brother 


glanced at Barton, with eager inquiry in 


his look. The sheriff nodded and turned 
away his head. 

‘I wouldn't bother myself about it 
more—than [ could help, if T were in 
your place, James,” the operator strug 
gled to say. 
mind. I’m awfully —tired —of it all. 
Been —tired for three — years.” He 
paused for a moment, breathing heavily, 
and then went on: 


It’s just as well. I don't 


**Remember—me to 
them at—home, if you think thev'd care 

to hear. So long, Barton. that 
my-——brother don’t run—up against any 
thing — more.” 


See 


Henry closed his eyes, 
and his head fell forward. 

‘Henry, Henry, isn’t there something 
I can do? Think! 
about ‘to die you ean repent. 
not—” 


gave 


Surely if you are 
May I 
In his earnestness the clergyman 
brother's arm a_ little shake 
The sheriff made a warning motion, and 
the wounded man opened his eyes. 
‘I—don't think it’s—worth while 
now,” said he. ‘Don't shake. It— 
hurts. Rather—think I'm going now. 
Feels —that way. Good - by, 


his 


James.’ 
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Once more Henrv’s head fell forward 
and t s lime hit is 
Le's ¢ iim intah the house,’ said the 
sheriff “We en do it ‘thout huhtin’ 
him now Half a dozen men sprang for 
‘ ] 


comes the doctor, somebody 


iid 

ln other moment the operator was 
laid ona ounge in the clergyvman’s study 
and the doctor was bending over him 
James and the sheriff waited impatiently 
for his verdict, One pacing nervously 
about the roon the other standing as 
though carved in stone 


At last the clergyman could stand the 
suspense no lone Tell me, Doctor, 
for Heaven's sake he cried Will he 
il 

‘Phe doctor did not t un his head. ** Im 
doing all I ean for him,” said he. ‘He 
regain consciousness, but don't count 


on al 


as though he 
as though 


moment the clergyman stared 


had not understood; then 


pulling himself together, he left the room, 
and Barton followed him on to the ve 
randa Evidently the officer wished to 
sav something, but he hesitated, and James 


looked at him in a helpless sort of way 
his tho i@hts evidently elsewhere. 
hahd luck it is; 1 know 


hits vuh,” timidly said the officer 


‘Lknow what 
how it 
at last ‘He was all a man, an’ he's 


dvin’ like he lived. Look at them 
motionless 
The 


Barton 


pointing as he spoke to the 


bodies that lay in the 


turned 


door-yard 


parson his face. 


away 


ANNA 


saw 


And 


lulling 


7 HEN 


A DES. 


With ori 


voice, a 
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nervously opened and shut his hand 


and then went on: don’ hardly 


how tuh Sav it, but the boys every oO 
om 
Pheah 


that was wl 


—knows what he was. ain’ 


man nowheahs 


him. Noman couldn't’a’ 


walked strai r| 
ah, nor talked straightah, nor shotstraig) 


ah than him, an’ Suah no man cou 


vo out bettah. He always seemed kind 


up against it heah, like suthin’ had go 
wrong: an’ you know bettah’n I @1 
that hell strike a soft t 


fetch up la 
you youah business, 


yuh suah 


heah he’s gontah 
tryin’ tuh te 
hastened to explain. ‘T jus’ wanted ) 
we all felt, that’s all. A 


feah foh them what shot 


tuh know how 
needn 
It ain’t likely that theah livin’ now 


With a 


visible effort the clergyn 
collected liimself. spoke to 
harshly, unjustly, the other day,” sa 
he. ‘Lam very sorry. But I didn't 
derstand.” 
‘Don’ mention that no moah,” eri 


Barton. ‘‘I know yuh did what 4 
thought was straight. He tol’ me. | 
all right. Yuh hadn’ caught on, tha 
all.” 
‘No 
hard to 
hard.” 


pat hetical ly. 


Im 


learn. 


But 
Very, \ 


Warning now. 


Very hard. 
suah is,” assented Barton, s) 
“It's expeience what t 
an’ expeience comes awful high some 
He turned to leave, then 
once more through the window atthe fo: 


times.’ 


of the operator as it lay on the loun 
and added, **I liked him mighty well. 


BRACKETT 


fulfilled of 


sweet, and she:— 


eyes 


resi 


woman 


Bear thou my word: am of all most blest; 

Nor marvel that I am Eurydice. 

I stood and watched those slow feet go from me 
Farther and farther; in the light afar, 

All clear the figure grew—then 


his face 


all. 


Into my dark 
And that 
Left 
Sliding across between 
It could hide 
For me room 


He 


was 


not the 


no 


Knew 


suddenly 


flashed like a star!— 
The purple vaporous door 
me triumphant over time and space; 
for evermore, 
glory of that 
to doubt, no need to learn 

the whole,—and could not choose but turn!” 


face. 


— 
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MATILDA’S ADDRESS BOOK. 


BY MARGARET 


a“ ONE it this time,” said Joseph, coolly, 
“We ll, I should say you had,” retorted 

his brother, rushing to the side of the boat and 

‘Hard Next time 


I let you sail my boat you'll know it! 


down. avround! 


looking 


yours—only half of it.” 


“Well, 


aground in deep water on 


sha'n't half. Run 


a rock you knew 


you sail my 


vas here! tell you you did know.” 
“Any 
rett, 
1 view of the fact 


harm done, boys ?” asked Mareus Gar- 


with a calmness which was commendable 
that a glance showed him 
the shore was well beyond his limited swim- 
ning powers. 


“Naw,” the 


ihlegim he had shown when the sail-boat first 


replied Jose ph, with same 
the rock 


still 
ear himself. 


struck gratingly, quivered, and then 


stood ‘naw; Robert’s just talking to 
This old boat’s banged on every 
rock in the lake. There ain’t any easier rock 
to get off of than this one.” , 
Phat’s so.” said Robert, with restored good- 
“It’s so big we can get off and walk 


ou it and shove the boat off. 


humor. 
li’s the funniest 
d rock, anyhow, just like atable. The water 
n't up to your knees any where.” 

the 
‘You want to be careful not to 
This 


sabout the deepest part of the lake, I guess. 


“Deep enough at the edges,” warned 


ler brother. 


ilk off it if you don’t like a ducking. 


We'll all have to pull off our shoes and stock- 
ys: then we her off in no 

You'd better push your stockings into 

pockets, Mr. Garrett, and tie | 


shoestrings 


can shove time, 

your 

your 

ogether and hang your shoes over your neck, 

like mine. You never 
it. Now!” 


A few moments later they were all three out 


know what ‘Il happen. 


n the tablelike rock, up to their ankles in 


water, with shoes off and trousers rolled 


up, 
pulling and pushing and tugging at the heavy 
boat. 

shouted Rob- 
ert, as the boat lurched suddenly and righted 


nerseif, 


“There she goes! She’s off!” 


“Look out! don’t fall off the rock!” cried 
and heeding the 
varning, Mareus Garrett drew back hastily to 
The next he was fairly rub- 


bing his amazed eves, 


Jose ph, in the same breath: 


safety moment 


How 


it he was a trifle too far past his own bovhood 


the lads had done 
to exactly know, but somehow, at a word from 
one of them, there was a rush and a bound, a 
flashing of bare white legs over the gunwale, 


a thumping of bare feet on the wooden decks, 


Pro? 


a squealing of ropes and a tightening of the 


sail, and the boys and the boat were well away 


from the rock with its solitary 


occupant, It 
hever occurred to Mareus but that they would 


Immediately Even 


saw the sail-boat heading for the farthers 


return for him. When le 


and observed the relentlessly immovable backs 
the 


those mys 


of two tousled sail, still 


heads 


this to be 


agaist 


believed one of terious 


mandceuvres of sail-boats whereby they 


though 


attain 


their destination heading in every di- 


But 


as he stood there on the rock, patiently waiting 


rection save the place they are bound for, 
for the boy Ss’ return, a sudden flush spre 
and over his face that he felt down 


to his plunged as they were in the 


ad up 
extended 
very feet, 
cool bosom of the lake. The deliberation and 
the enormity of this outrage were in that mo 
nent apparent to him, for a familiar air came 
floating back to him from the disappeari: 
boat. 


The air, not the words, was pertectly 
clear to Mareus; familiar as the refrain was, 
he could not at the moment place it, but that 
it was sung derisively, and sung to mock him, 
was ouly too plain. 

Though degree of CE had betrays ad 
him into this position, Mareus was not so 
innocent as to believe there was. still 
chance of his merciless tormentors’ relenting 
or returning him. Why they had thus 
cheasen to pillory him he could not dec de. He 
could only wait for a chance rescue, praying 


for 


that it might come shortly, and not in a shape 
to render his position more intolerable than it 
already was. While he was still hot and an- 
was easier to stand storklike, first on 
one foot and then on the other, upon a rock 
submerged in half a foot of water; but as 
time went on and his wrath grew less vehe- 
ment, Marcus distinetly felt the loss of its sup 
port. 


gry it 


Nobody was looking at him; but then 
at any time anybody, somebody, might come 
drifting around the 
discover him standing like St. Peter on the 
surface of the waters, the 


nearest promontory and 


only visible protu- 
berance on that wide expanse, his means of 
support quite invisible to any casual eye. 

As there was not wind enough to seriously 
ruftle the waters, and as the lake was too fre- 
quented for him to be left long on his wate ry 
perch, Mareus was aware that he lacked even 
that dignity which belongs to danger, and it 
occurred to him that he would do well to em 
ploy his time in deciding which way he might 
look least ridiculous when rescued—whether 
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he pre ferred to be discovered erect and mo- 
tionless, o1 about his prisou 
tines. He that the former 


attitude might be taken as an effort at dignity, 


wading on con- 


had just decided 
which would, his judgment told him, be fatal, 
and he was stooping to cautiously feel his way 
about in the water when the splashing of a 
quick paddle near by struck his ear, and he 
up. As he knew that the 
orst that could befall him had indeed befallen 


looked looked he 


In a canoe not far from him sat Matilda, 
wide-eyed and erect with amazement, her 
paddle poised in her hands, breathless in her 


Mareus stood 
for the 
And during this brief pause in our 


astonishment. 
faced 


them spoke. 


erect also, and 


her, while moment neither of 
narrative it becomes lnperative to leave our 
hero literally cooling his heels and devoutly 
wishing the might and 
him, while we explain why it was that this 


waters rise swallow 
which had befallen him was indeed the worst. 

Phe secret of this whole affair, which had 
begun early in the summer, lay in the fact 
that Marcus had discovered that Matilda was 
Most wo- 
meh grow older as time passes, but there are a 


not so old as she thought she was. 


Matilda, unknown 
to others and to herself, had been for some time 


few exceptions to this rule. 


before this discovery steadily growing young- 
er. The two facts that she was the youngest 
and the plainest of a large family of handsome 


daughters, had held Matilda back in the 
nursery and the school-room. Thus she had 
formed the habit of maturing slowly, and 
after some years’ experience the social 


world was apparently a grown woman, while 


in reality still nothing but an awkward 
schoolgirl She was twenty-six years old, 


belief that she was a contirmed 
had taken an form —ot which 
we shall speak later—when it fell to the lot of 
Marcus Garrett to discern that Matilda, whom 
every thought a 


surely was a woman in years, Was only then ou 


and her own 


celibate active 


one else woman, and who 
the verge of budding girlhood. 

The manner of his awakening to this excit- 
ing discovery was in a way remarkable, though 
bearing the usual family likeness to all other 
such adventures. On that fateful day he was 
lazily floating about in a canoe, paddling to 
and fro with no thought of direction, when he 
looked up to tind that he had wandered from 
the accustomed but unbeaten boat-paths to 
that side of the lake where few cottages were, 
and where here and there in the quiet lagoons 
were dotted little fishermen’s lodges, built by 
the first summer settlers, and now more or less 
deserted. On the lonely porch of one of these 
lodges—it were hard to say if it was a porch 
or a Wharf—sat a solitary female figure, whom 
Mareus did not at once recognize; and when 
he did see that it was Matilda he had stumbled 
upon, he was distinetly regretful, the more so 
that it was plain she had also recognized him, 
and it was searcely possible for him to with- 
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draw as speedily as he desired without some 
exchanye of civilities. 

* Good-morning,” said Matilda, in answer to 
his salutation, and—on such frail threads do 
it was made plain to Marenus 


in those two simple words that his companion 


our fates hang 
ship was not There are in the 
toire of all women, however simple, this salu 
tation final and the salutation which invites 
Matilda’s was so plainly the former that an 

curiosity seized Marcus Garrett as to what « 
earth a personage so unimportant as Matil 
always appeared could be doing that mad 
her wish 


to be alone. As he drew nearer | 
distinetly saw her draw a fold of her drape 
that was lying in her lap 
and with this incentive, and with little else 
him that 
canoe to the side of the what f-poreh, ste ppit 0 
out lightly into that fate which awaited hin 
Matilda 


with little pink roses climbing all over it, a 


something 


over 


amuse morning, Marens steered jis 


white soft go 


was dressed in a 


there were pink ribbons on her wide hat an: 


at her waist. Her cheeks were pink also, a 


her skin a pretty sunburnt brown, exce) 
behind her small ears, where it was very whit 
with little curls of light hair veiling it \ 


together she was a very pretty picture, a) 
though he had met her many 
for the first time Marens glanced twice at het 
He ce 
cided that she was perhaps better dressed thay 
usual, and then, as she did not ask him to sit 
down 


times befor 


She looked to him different somehow. 


whieh he would probably have refused 
to do if asked—he dropped at her side on tly 
wharf, dangling his feet over the water as sly 
was doing. 

“What are you about here all alone?” | 
asked. 

“Not any harm,” replied Matilda, smiling 

“Tm not 
said Mareus. 


so sure you are doing no harm 


“What's that you are hiding i 
your lap ?” 

“My lap!” Matilda looked down innocent 
ly. “Oh, this? It’s nothing but my Addres 
Book.” 

She held up a fat little 
spoke, that had a small brass label with “A 
Book’ engraved on it. A brass cl: 
held the covers together Marcus stretche: 
out his hand to take the book, which Matild: 
did not hold against him, but which she evi 
dently only refrained from doing through s! 
Marcus knew that he hin 
self was not acting with perfected civility, In 
he was rather curious to see this hidden box 
and no one ever considered Matilda’s rights 
particularly. ‘ 

*T don’t believe this is an Address Book 
said Mareus, suspiciously, turning the volun: 
over. “I believe you are an authoress, and 


This 


volume as s 


dress 


ness or politenc ss. 


you are stealing off here to compose. 
book is a manuscript. Now isn’t it ?” 

“It’s nothing of the kind,” retorted Matilda, 
indignantly. “I pledge you my honor it’s an 
Address Book and nothing else.” 


| 

= 

| 

= 
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THE 


“Then if 
read it.” 


it’s an Address can 


“Tm not so sure,” said 


Mat 
after an attempt to open the book, } 


not so sure either, for the ttle 


resisted his linvers On looking 
could see a small keyv-hole in it 


glanced up to tind, to his further surprise, that 
Matilda was laughing at him 
* Here’s the 


watch-el 


key,” she said, 


ou omy 
ave I 


CAre to 


but you | can’t 
dry 
to read 
and Vil 

If the 
and the air 


imagine why you should old 
addresses it if 


you 


you a page or two, 


reauy want 
give me the 
doso. No, you can’t read it to yourself 
lot 


, and that 


hook 
sun Wasn’t so nice and to-day, 


so sweet and cool 


valer so pretty and 
brown, I 
all. As 
it is, LT feel as if T could read you a little of it.” 

Marcus tried het 
him, E 


wever 


blue, and those trees so green and 


douw’t believe Lwould open the book at 


not to show how sl © sur- 


prised very one he had ever known, 


silent in other directions, had. as it 
», their pet subject on which they would 
(liscourse if they could be gently led towards 
,and Marcus was rather clever in that kind 
felt that he had 
somehow dropped accidentally into Matilda’s 
pet subject, though he could not quite make 


out What this subject was, Certainly she was 


of leading. In this case he 


jot how as she usually was, and the change 
and he 


-advantage, 


vas to hei began to believe might 
prove to his 

“Now this doesn’t 
asked Matilda. 


She had taken back her book, and unlocking 


interest 


you, does it 


over the pages a little, then 


the clasp, turned 


read aloud: 
— addressing Miss —. Dearest, 
I I I—’ Why. how perfectly ridiculous! 
itt was Lstammering. It’s not soin the Ad- 
ress Book,” said Matilda, closing the volume. 
er ¢ heeks very 


oink indeed, ‘You can tinish 


this page for yourself, if you like. Only don’t 
read any more, 

But Mareus, though he took the open book 
she handed 


him, received it in a mechanical 


hand, and remained stupidly staring at 


g her, 
until Matilda blushed again, even more deeply 
than she had as she read, or tried to read, the 
Inanuseript address. 

“T suppose you are thinking I am a fool,” 
she said, humbly, “and I 


ims: only J have 


dowt know but I 
had that 
never before was fool enough to 
to any one. Indeed, I had that 
with ‘Address Book’ on if so ho 


know I] book for 
ears, and | 
try 


pl ute 


to read it 
nade 
one would guess what the book really was. I 
thought of calling it my ‘Hymn Book, but 
decided on this name finally. I think the hot 
sun must have affected my head to-day. What 
made you come in here this morning ? Nobody 
ever comes in here.’ 

Something was affecting Mareus, he knew, 
though he could not so exactly deline what it 


was. Perhaps it was the sun. He only knew 
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that blushing became Matilda to extra, 
She 


a 
ooked sixteen, he tal i wit! 


lightful freshuess an ! 1 


this curious and signiticant collection 


did it mean ? 
* May I ask,” said Mareus, timidly. “ 
have collected and written down here all 


addresses which you yourself have received 


* Dear me, no.” said Matilda. hasti 
body ever offered themselves to me 
are other people's offers, 
how hard they lave 


every 


and you don't 
been to colleet, 


one vows they cami remember what they 
or what was said to them, I don’t k 
Whether that’s true or not, because. 


haven't any 


Salad How 
of course, I 
Vay of gainsay ine them, and then, 
too, never have asked any boc leading ques- 
tions. If any one happened to tell me how 
they got eng iwed, or if 1 heard it 


way, 1 collected 5.” 


other 


She looked at Mareus with appeal 


her eyes Which bespeaks the true 


spirit, and which is more insistent than ay \ 


leading questions ever can be, 
“Well,” said Mareus, hurriedly turn ne from 


that phase of the subject, “ people lave ¢ 


lected everything else on earth, so why 
addresses ? | an’t imagine what suy 
gested them to you as collectable, and wln 


didu’t you finish the one you began to read ti 


me? 


Matilda paused a moment before 
plied. 


she re- 


“I think T could read you a funny one,” she 
answered. “ But that one | seri 
one of my best. ILdon’t know w hy I 
finish it.” 

“T know,” 


began was 
ous one 
couldn't 
Marcus, 


said boldly he was ré 


covering his wonted respect 
Why, vou are nothing 
but a ehild.a perfect child, still 
you, anvhow ?” 

* Twenty-six,” said Matilda, meekly, 


“and you 


will after you grow up 


How old are 


lwenty-six, and Pm twe elt,” said 
Mareus; which latter fact seemed to have no- 
thing whatever to with the f 
the Ther 
was that he flushed slightly 


and knew that something had happened, or 


do until 


Marcus, who 


rinel 


words were uttered 


not a tyro, felt 


Was about to happen, which might prove of 
importance to him. 


It was merely a question 
of how deep or how shallow was the impres- 
Was receiving, and this is not always 
an easy question for any man to settle at 
blush. On looking back at this 


sion he 


first 
conversation 
he always felt that Matilda’s next few words 
were What brought him to that point where he 
knew his own mind only too well 

‘You are 
tilda, with 
simplicity 


very 
what 


easy to tal 
he could not 
in another woman: “and I am so 
glad you are, for I was just sitting here wish 
ing I had some one to talk to and advise me a 
little. I’ve done something dreadful. and Im 
goimy to tell you about it. Did von 
anything queer about my face to-day ?” 
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“Queer?” repeated Mareus, gazing at her 
wonderingly. No.” 

“Well, look hard at me and you will.” 

Now to be called upon to look hard into 
a soft and earnest upturned face is not the 
safest of offered contracts, as Marcus knew 
from pract al experiences, but he promptly 
did as requested, and it was from that moment 
that he himself dated his captivity. 

*] don’t see anything queer he began, 
but Matilda interrupted him 

“It's perfectly wonderful. can hardly be- 
lieve it myself, it’s so natural, but, do you 
kuow, I'm painted like a Jezebel, and I feel 
like one! I knew you'd be horritied, but in- 
deed I didn’t mean to do it. You'll never tell 
if I tell you? We had a lot of company, girls, 
staving with us for the hotel hop last night, 
and | happened to ron back into one of the 
TOOTS never tell which one for some- 
thing after they were all downstairs, and 
there, on one of the dressing-tables, was a lit- 
tle tiny platter of red paint. She had _ for- 
gotten to put it away, you see; and I can’t 
imagine why I ever did such a thing, but I 
just wanted to see how it would look, and I 
daubed a little bit of it on one cheek, and then 
1 couldn't get it off to save my life. I washed 
and I washed, and I serubbed and serubbed, 
and if you look, you'll see it’s on yet. Now 
comes the worst of it. I was so seared, and 
they were calling and calling me to come 
down stairs, and I was so afraid they'd come up 
and cateh me, and couldn't go down as I was, 
so I just danbed the other cheek too, and then 
I went down stairs. But the very worst of it 
all is, I--I—I got lots of attention at the hop 
last night. I—I liked it too, and I know it 
was only because of that dreadful paint, for I 
never had attention before. I am dreadfully 
ifraid IT may do it again some time. I don’t 
think I shall, but I feel I might. And then 
here’s my Address Book. I couldn't go on 
keeping a collection like this if people were to 
be really attentive to me, It wouldn’t be nice 
or delicate at all, would it?) Do you think it 
immoral to paint ?” 

Itisever thus. Discoveries are rarely made 
singly. A moment before Mareus had been 
pluming himself on the faet that he was the 
first explorer, and now it seemed he might 
have rivals. This pretty pink color which he 
had noted and admired as he joined her was 
peculiarly becoming to Matilda, and was un- 
doubtedly the source of her last night’s tri- 
umphs But as the bee forgets the perfume 
and the color which have invited him after he 
once tastes the honey, so it was with Mareus. 

“Immoral!” he said, gravely. “Of course 
it’s immoral to paint. I don’t like to tell you 
how immoral painting is. I would speak more 
plainly if I were not sure you would never do 
so again. But I am sure.” 

“]T never will,” said Matilda, in an awed 
voice. 

“And,” Mareus went on, cruelly, “a little 
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vaseline will at once take off any paint that’s 
still on your face from last night. 


no good.” 


Water does 


“Oh,” said Matilda, weakly, “thank you! | 
will use the vaseline just as soon as I go home 

‘But there’s no hurry about going hon 
yet, is there ?” said Marens. 

* No,” she answered. 
here, isn’t it? I come here in my canoe near), 
every morning. This is our old fishing-lodge, 
and I keep the key of it. Tsew and read and 
write in the house back there.” 

Mareus looked at her closely, but could sex 
no cause to feed his own conceit or blar 
her forwardness. 


“And it’s very nice 


She was undoubtedly as j 
nocent as he had always hoped he might son 
day tind some woman. 

* Don’t you love the water ?” asked Matilk 
looking out at the lake as one who makes co 
versation after a pause too long to be qu 
couifortable, and Marcus, roused from his me: 
itations, turned and looked at her. Why no 
here and now? was, as Matilda had sug 
gested, a lovely, heart- opening day, and 
seemed to him—it might have been merely tly 
languor of the sunshine—but it did seem 1 
him that Matilda’s soft blue eyes dwelt on hi: 
a little lingeringly, awaiting his reply. “Doi 
you love — something?” she had asked: li 
couldn’t exactly remember what, but that was 
unimportant, whatever it was; an obvious 1 
ply seemed so simple and possible that it was 
really ridiculous to omit making it. Marcus 
felt his heart beating faster and faster. His 
resolution seized him. 

“No,” he cried, suddenly ; “but I 

“Oh, wait; wait a minute!” interrupte 
Matilda, in a burst of langhter. “That j 
reminds me of the funniest thing I heard 
day for my Address Book. It’s the story of 
man who couldn’t get any chance to addi 
the girl he wanted, and so one day he got de 
perate, and when she happened to say, ‘ Dor 
you lore pancakes?’ he said, ‘No; but 1 lo 
you. Isnt that a splendid one? 
pardon for interrupting you. IT was afraid I 
forget to tell you. What were you going 
say ?” 

*T can’t remember,” answered Mareus, has 
tily: and for the momeut he thought he hate 
Matilda and everything coneerning her, ar 
above all, the Address Book. Bunt he w: 
mistaken, for this was only the beginning otf 
long discipline. 

The day after the meeting at the lodge Mar 
cus had supposed that he would wake to laugh 
at himself for a brief folly, but, to his dismay 
what he did awake to realize was that he had 
become inextricably interested in a maide! 
whom no one but himself had discovered as 
attractive at all. The vaseline did its work, 
and as Matilda kept her promise not to repeat 
her experiment, there was no repetition of 
her one brief evening of triumph. Thus Mat 
eus had the field to himself; but his empty 
field was not to be easily won. In the first 


I beg you 


4 ~ 
| 
. 
Ri 


* 


WHAT IN THE WORLD 


place, the kind and unsuspicions friends whe 
were his hosts were continually rescuing him 
Whenever they found him, as they thought, 
stranded by his good-nature on the shores of 
Matilda’s society. Least of all did Matilda 
realize that she was an objeet of interest to 
him. She also Was constantly Opening to him 
avenues of escape from her side, where in het 
humility it never seemed to oceur to het any 
ne could have possibly schemed to arrive, or, 
arriving, desire to stay.  Marens felt that his 
Vhole salvation lay in the lodge set in the la 
seon, Where he now considered he lad first met 
Matilda. 

Here, as often as he ad red, he followed 
her, eseaping from his friends on the old 
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ARE YOU STANDING ON? 


pretext of a love of solitary fishing. He was 
not anxious to arouse the suspicions of others, 
but he found that his greatest stumbling- 
block lay in the fact that, try as he might, 
seek her as he would, he could not arouse the 
suspicions of Matilda. He soon saw nufortunate 
lv well that he must make a set speech of some 
kind if he evei hoped to arouse her to a sense 
of his feeling towards her, but the cirenm 
stances were such as to make such an effort 
wellnigh impossible for him. 

Every time when he succeeded in leading 
the conversation towards the subject nearest 
his heart, Matilda wonld herself grasp his care- 
fully prepared opening and take it away from 
him, using it as opportunity to talk to him of 


| 
| 
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the one thithy tha litt most apart from 
het her Address Bool Mareus bitte 
hat he could never endure repeat is |i 
ce so nearly had reye ited, some one of Llese 
odious addresses which Matilda held collected, 
et no entreaty of his ever moved her to ele 
to him the book, that he might read it for him 
eit onee tor a hat wof to say 
l vhile there were mes When he literal 
vrithed under th nilietion of extracts read 
o litt, there ere other times when he listen 
ead lon | for any crumbs of the hook’s con 
te ts, ever al ded between supreme thank 
es that ‘ is spared anothes repet 
tion, «disgust that tis Vas again 
Phere is, however, one point which 
Mat found vreat comfort Matilda stil 


co nued to blush whenever she read a seri 
ous address to him, but. blushing, she still 
co nued to rene though the 

eet caused her some discomfort in cor 
neetion th him, it was not displeasing to 
lied it seemed to have a certain fasemna 
! 

Phis was the point of progress, o1 lack of 
progress, at which Mareus had arrived in his 
iit hen that occurred which we have re 

the opening of this story. And it 


corde al “at 


To see, ith this histery 


ively ois ot 


viven, Wh e felt that the worst possible con- 
arisen. W he looked up to see 


Heeney en 


Matilda in her canoe appro hing his selitary 


and peculiar priser 
‘What in the world are vou standing on?” 
were Matilda’s first) practical words; and 


though in the past Mareus had sometimes felt 
that she rather lacked a proper sense of humor, 
now he loved her the more ardently tor that 


deherenes 


“Pin net very sure as to what Dam standing 


on.” Mareus answered, with an effort at plea 
santrv. “LT think it’s a rock, but whatever it 
ix. shall always hereafter swear that T never 
did stand on it, and I shall eXpeet you to en 


dorse my falsehood, as a kind of a family 


then 


reparation It was, | am sorry 


i brothers whe 


put ot of 


sa boat and deliberately left me here in this 
pligh 

He was trying to speak easily and playfully, 
md really felt that he succeeded to a remark 
able degree 

* Joseph and Robert !" repeated Matilda, in 
a bewildered Way a just tet them going 
home in their sail-boat, and they never said a 
word about you Bat then they did know I 
was on my way here, for 1 told them at break- 
fast | was going to the odge this morn 

Mareus turned and looked behind him In 


ement and confusion he had not ne- 
ticed had taken place in 
the mouth of the lagoon that led to Matilda’s 
Jon ure Matilda 
} nel 


Joseph aie 


his Nt 
that his maroontng 
went on in distress: 


Robert! Tam so mortified! 
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But we'll talk about that afterwards | 
hing to do now ts to get you off the roc k | 
honestly hope father thrash both the le 
well, But how are we going to get you oft 
My canoe only holds one Wait! I knew 


Now don’t vou worry, and do just as tell 
volng to ered let eore lace 
morn 


vy and here’s the ball of core You ta 


it. and Vl tie the end te my canoe, and 


if out as l ashore Then Vou 
voll the canoe back to you and get in lI} 
areful not to upset it But the water see 


so shallow above the rock youd he sate it 


Lidl upset.” 


As he listened, Marenus knew more 


sure 


than ever that this was the one woman i 
world for him She had not once even lad 
sinile to repress, and her lack of humor 


at that 


omestic habits, her softness of heart, wl 


Homent seemed positively mater 


all tenderly appealed to him as so many ey 


forting and exquisite virtues. felt 
his devotion mounted, ane 
knew that nothing but the stern facts of 


situation prevented his then and there tine 


words to declare himself despite any Add 


Book on earth, As it was, he contented | 
self with holding fast the line that bound 

to Matilda and Matilda’s canoe as she pad 
hastily to the lodge wharf, carrying out het 
share of the programme.  Mareus had the 


only to pull the cord and drag the empty b 


back to him, to carefully step inte it, ane 


paddle himself to the whart, During t 


briet 
The Address Book still intruded itself up 


voyage his manly resolution was take 


made up his mind 


his thoughts, but he 
this episode should end his silence, and t 
resolution grew the more fixed when Mat 
met him at the wharf with the same soften: 
look of apologetic gravity she had worn tt 
the first 

“Pin 


she 


the bovs are so bias 
Mareus the hone 
‘Tm dreadfully mortified, and so will fathe 
be. ¢ aw little 


lighted a tire on the hearth for you.” 


awtnul \ 


SOTTS 


said as she led into 


ome in and dry yourselt 


Marcus, his thoughts far enough away tron 


boys ora 


the 
seat by the fire which Matilda gently urg 


little damp clothing, took 1 


upon him, 
het 
had thoughtfully 


that toilet which Josep 


arranged for 


back, he made 
him to be ab 
to make, 
heacdlor into his subject, not deciding W 


to say, bat letting his language command | 
rather than he his language, when Matile 
tracing his silent gravity to displeasure, 
van, self-reproachtally : 

‘T onght to have told father before t 
could happen. That's really what I onght 


Dowt you remember T did try 
the be 


have done 


Warh Vou some days ago I knew 


were hatching some dreadful misehief agains 


you. Whenever they begin to eall any on 


one of thet 


He was thinking he would plang 


and while she considerately iv et 


horrid nieknames, I always know 


hits 
— 


ev are plotting something very bad against 


ut yee rson.” 


Marens turned inquiringly. ‘Nickname ? 
You didn’t tell me anything about a niek 
rygbynne l supposed, from what vou said, the val 
taken a boy’s spite against me for some un- 

own reason. That’s why T went sailing 


Whiat 


th them to-day when they asked me 


wis thie 


dowt 


nickname ? 

like to tell 
4 blushing, * because it sounds so horrid. Idon't 
| it all know what they meant by it, and they 
rhaps better tell vou 
kor 
but 


you,” Matilda, 


tell me 
weeks they've 


‘The Weazlel 


horrid, doesn't 


now, for you may know, 
you nothing 


The Weazle’ It 


wen enabling 


does sound 


Phe Weacle 


leant 


repeated Mareus, wondering 
But the next moment 


the blood rushed to his forehead, and he stoop 


ed quickly over his shoes, which he lad re 


moved as a necklace and was then drawing on 
s feet, He knew 
air the boys had mockingly sung at himin thei 


now what was the familiar 


retreat. The words and the air came to him 
together, and in that same instant the whole 
ihominable and ingenious plot, of which he was 
itended to hecome thie willit val unwilling 
etim, unrolled before lim. And how brill- 
antly suecesstul they lad almost been! It 


seemed to him now impossible, utterly impos- 
sible, to fall in line and play the puppet role 
consigned to him by these young reprobates, 
But 


al 


however acceptable that role might be, 
betore, the denouement had 
Now, 
He sat so long, looking 
gloomily into the tire before him, that Matilda 
at last turned away again with a timid sigh, 


a moment 
to Marcus almost too near. he felt it was 


farther off than ever, 


and moved aside to the window as if to con- 
siderately withdraw, leaving her guest to di- 
could not blame 
herself and her 


As she passed the table in the centre 


the animus whieh she 


rest 
him for nourishing 


family 


against 


of the room she took up a book, and with that 


Wher hand sat down by the window to read, 


As he glaneed atter Matilda, and saw this last 


stroke of fate, it seemed to Mareus that it was 


useless to struggle longer. 
the Address Book ! 
‘Tam very sorry,” said a timid voice from the 
hoped 
were going to sail out again, but they are 
not; they arecoming up to the wharf, You don't 
Oh, Ma 
Garrett, L wish you could forgive us, but Tecan 
see Why you won't. 


She was reading 


window, breaking a dreary silence, 


want to see the boys yet,do you? 


Wouldn't you be willing 


to play a little trick on the boys? = If you'll 
hide behind that sereen in the corner, I'll tell 
them IT never saw you, and perhaps they'll 
think vou were drowned. That would serve 
t 


hem right.” 


A desperate hope darted throngh the brain 
of Mareus Garrett, and in answer to its sug- 
With no time for 
reply to Matilda, he darted behind the screen 


gestion he rose hurriedly. 
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she pointed out just as the two breathless boys 
first peered nat the door, and then burst into 
the lodge, ooking eagerly about them 


Phere she is!” eried Robert 


Joseph came towards his sister eagerly 


* Sav, Matilda, did the Weazle pope? 

Matilda had half risen to her feet, and her 
lips had been opened to speak, but now they 
closed again, and she sank back paralyzed 

*T don't know what vou mean,” she whis- 


pered, so weakly that her oldest brother rear 

ed with Homeric laughter as response 

My, Ania 
him vi 

haven't 


ain't she innocent! been meet- 
We 


Dow't know 
Weazle, either, do 


ing eht here all long! 


-boat for nothin’, 
him 


you don't meat 


why 
Sav, Matty, 


his life and then let him 


we ca vou? 
vou went and saved 


vo, attera the trou 


ble we took?) Well, you are dead easy!” 

Robert broke in anxiously Did somebody 
else rescue him?) You don’t tell us somebody 
else took him oft? You vot there in time, 
didwt you ?” 


Joseph answered for h s speechless sisters 

Fes. There's the 
where he stood, for yourself? 
And there's the tire she built to dry him 
then let 4 


the wet place on 


Can't you see it 
and 
him go! 

“What's the use in our working for her?” 
asked Robert, in deep disgust, 

Matilda, after her first vain endeavor to stem 
this torrent, stood vazihye w ily from one bro 
ther to the other, then sank back in her « hair, 
and, taking the only course lett open to her, 
burst into tears 


There’s gratitude for you! said Jose ph, 


her. “ Here we've 
done as much and more for her than a mother 
would, “most stove the boat in doin’ it, and 
herb Twash my hands of you 
You can pop your own Weazles 
only you can’t.” 


waving his hand towards 


now look at 


yes, ] do! 


“Oh,” sobbed Matilda, desperately, “stop! 
do stop! You don’t know what you gre do- 
ing.” 

“We know what we tried to do.” aceused 


Joseph. “We tried to hurry him for you a 
little, and you botched the w hole thing as soon 


as you got holdotit. Ain't we your brothers? 


I tell you he’s got to live upto his name. But 
how inthe world can anybody help a softy like 
you?) And he, he must be a chump! 

At that moment the sereen at the back of 
the room quivered, then opened wide, and 


Mareus walked out from behind the folds. He 
looked neither to right nor to left, but walked 
past the gaping boys straight to Matilda’s 
side. 

“Matilda,” he said, firmly, speaking to her 
bowed head, “ your brothers are entirely right. 
Though how they have known so much about 
us Without condescending to something like 
Ifyou had been any- 
wouldn't 


key-holes I don't know. 
but there, I have cared 
you had you would have 
all along that the only thing which 


body else 
for you if 


known 


heen 


rere ented my spent is 

He took up the Address Book which la " 
Matilda's ip ana thi t held 
twee S finger atid ilked to the 


You b t this tire tor om comfort.” le 


the greatest comfort can bestow 
on me is by burning this book. Matilda, Ma 
tilda iw [burn it? 

His heart stood still as he ended, and —se 
potent still was the power of the hated volume 
he knew with angrs certainty that 
the break in his voice and his hesitation were 


not caused so much by uneertainty as to what 
Matilda’s rep might be as by dread lest the 
question he asked, ich he found startlingly 

in the asking, might 
Vet tind lodwement tn the Ackdress Book 
Matilda! e called sharply in his distress 


And Matilda, lifting a taee bathed in tears, 


Odin, tout Burn, ane 


Even as she spoke he Address Book tt oO 


GOLF UNDER DI! CULTIES 

SUPPose you must lave missed vour golt 
while vou ere 1 Califort observed Major 
Dodge to his business partner, Judge Crab 


tre take t that the smetent hasn't 


Youre mistaken on that point,” returned 
the Juda I enjoved i dav of the iveliest 
golting out there that T ever experienced 


Phe friend tha I was Visiting lad just laiel 


out oa tite Tks, aie ve vent out to try 
Phe ground was well adapted to the game ey 
eept for one hing You know my friend has 
in ostrich-raneh ‘ established = lis 
nks the pasture l turf was just right, 
wid his notion was that t e ostriches would be 


you'd hard 


y believe it if Ll teld vou all the trouble we 


had vith those soulless fowls Phe first 
wolt-la hat rolled their way made them 
fairly cackle with delight Phev fought over 
it. and the biggest of the lot tina vobbled it 
up, and looked around for more with a grin on 
his tree We weren't going to be balked by 
a tlock of long legged ostriches, so we tried 
red in the second ball, and 
also the third By this time we were pretty 
well worked up, and [ hit the fourth batl a 


whack whieh sent it a quarter of a mile, more 
or less: but the old original ostrich, who had 
missed on the second and third, and was there 
fore pretty mad, went after it with borh feet 
and all his plumes, and got it, too, ar d before 
You may well believe 


it tonched the ground 


that by this time we were boiling We 


our elubs and went for those unspeakable 


two-legged beasts. Phe Colonel brought Old 
Original bo swipe Viti is nibliek, but the 
wretched creature had been watehing our play 
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the tlames, and rising as Sindbad must lave 


risen in the moment when the Old Man of th: 
Sea no longer burdened his back, Mareus tur 

ed trom the auto-de-fe to discover that he was 
alone in the lodge with Matilda From the 
wharf outside came the sound of hurrying feet 
mid splashing water, then the echo of boyis 
langlte r, and boyish votces singing in unis 
with each other, more and more distant ea 
moment It was the same air they had s 

when they left Mareus on the rock to ¢ 
counter his fate, indeed; but now the words 


also were plain : 


snd Popa Wea 
Matilda and Marenus heard them net | 
Address Book was a blazing ruin in the \ 
Marenus had lived to his coy 
men: and Matilda—Matilda, contrite for past 
blindness, wide-eyed for the present, and ra 
diant tor the tuture was his. What mi 


was there to hear 


and had learned a thing or two, and le 
brought his right foot around with aos i 
vhich lofted the Colonel about ten yards, a 
we decided that we wouldn't try that play i" 
further. 
keep playing t1 those despicable birds 
full. Sowe sent a caddie to get about sixtes 


The only wav we could see was 


quarts of balls,and then we went atit 
and tongs 

‘It's my private opinion that those fowls 
hadn't had anvthing to eat for six months 
They tinished up that lot of balls in a e« ‘ 
of hours. and we sent for another. (aradua 
some of them seemed to get ¢ nough ana rerive 


wandered off and went to roost, T suppose 


but even then we were not quite sure that 
they had tilled 1 p entirely on balls. as two o1 


three of the smaller caddies were missing, al 
we feared the worst But we kept on plan 
and didwt bother ourselves about the caddi 
census Finally, along towards night we had 
vot them all tilled except Old Original. There 
seemed to be no limit to his capacity Hk 
just stood around, twisting his neck about i 
nu Way stiggestive of caoutchoue, and ready to 
light on every ball which came within tort 
rods of him ‘Tell you what let’s do,’ says t] 
Colonel, when he had got the tloeck reduced 1 
this one ‘Let's t ike over all the balls we’ 
vot left, and pour them out in front of hin 
and let him do his worst.’, We agreed, and the 
Colonel dumped thirty-eight balls before hin 
The old wretch grinned again, swallowed tout 
of them, stuck on the fifth, and then ealm 


sat down on the pile of balls, apparently 


a view either of hatehing them or of keeping 


them warm for supper, we couldn't make © 
which we retired from the tield.” 


Haypren 
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HE, SHE, AND THEY 
BY ALBERT LEE 
IX 
‘IT Mer Mes. Jenkyns while I was out this 


morning.” remarks Ethel Benton to her hus 
and, toward the end of dit 


au 
evening late in June. 

“Don't know her.” returns Benton, laconi- 
ea fanning bits If witha napkin. 


“Why, o 


continues Ethel. 
he was Ida Riehards, at school with me; 


course you do!” 
ou have met her; married four years ago. I 
sent her a glass bowl: she sent us oyster-forks. 
Don't you remember ?” 

‘Oh ves: that little stout woman,” agrees 
Benton, somewhat absent-minded|y 
*Well,” pro- 


ceeds Ethel, 


“she was very 
42, 


eflusive, ane 
~ she told lhe 
| A they had taken 
| wf \ cottage ut 
J the stimimer, 
and she said 
we must come 
ane Visit them.” 
“Oh, know 
that kind!” says 

Benton, 

MET MUS JENKYNS 


“That kind 
of what ?” 
That kind of invitation,” he explains. 
‘Til bet Mrs. Jenkyns says that same thing to 
every person she meets. Of course 1 may be 
doing Mrs. Jenkynus a gross injustice, having 
had the pleasure of meeting her once only 
and that at a tea riot—but I feel sure that 
she belongs to the * Hello-old-chap-come-and- 
lnneh-with-me-any-day ! class. Those bids are 
very effective at the time, and inexpensive. 
But Tam ‘onto the gag, as Freddy says.” 

‘You mean that she does not really intend 
Inquires Ethel. 

* Perhaps not exactly that,” returns Benton, 


to ask dow aid 


dare the good Wotan Was sincere 
enough at the time she wasspeaking to you; but 
there are many people who say things on the 
spur ofthe moment and later tind it ineonven- 
ient or inexpedient to make good their offers. 
The only thing to do is to take sueh an invi- 
tation on the wing for what it is worth. My 
opinion of its value is to place no contidence 
in its fultilment. If she does write, later on, 
tixing a date for our visit, I shall be surprised. 
If she does not, I shall not feel in any way 
slighted.” 

‘You think, then,” says Ethel, “that Mrs. 
Jenkyns goes about scattering verbal invita- 
tions to friends and acquaintances promiseu- 
ously, without any intention of having them 
come to her 


‘Tf these verbal invitations carry no date 
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with them—vyes,” asserts Benton. © But that 
sort of thing is only an evidence of a mild and 
harmless form of hysteria, after all. 


of people do the same thing. 


Hundreds 
hey say,” You 
must come to dinner with us soon,’ as glibly an 
as innocently as they would Say, ‘3 hope you 
will call soon.’ They don’t mean anything by 
it.” 

“But you don’t ask people to dinner wit! 
no intention of having them come, do you?” 
Ethel argues. 

“Certainly not,” says Benton; “but T am 
not hysterical—at least, I don’t think I am 
And besides, I told you I set great faith in 
dates: I believe in the virility of slang—I be- 
lieve, When ‘making a date” to make a date. 
Your friend Mrs. Jenkynus believes in making 
engagements without making‘ dates.” That is 
‘eminently proper,” 

‘TL think you do her a great injustice,” af 
firms Ethel, who places confidence in all 
things and in all people; * but, to be perfectly 
frank, I shall be just as well satistied if she 
I don’t think we wonld 
have much fun at their house. Mr. Jenkyns 
is an old thing.” 


does not fix any date. 


“That doubtless describes him perfeet]y 
to the feminine mind,” remarks Benton, sobe. 
ly. “ Butif you were talking, say, to an Ei 
lishman, who naturally would understand only 
the simplest and most direet phraseology, how 
would you express the equivalent of ‘old 
thing’ ?” 

“Well, Mr. Englishman,” retorts Ethel, 
haughtily, “1 should say that Mr. Jenkyns 
was fussy and exacting and overparticular in 
small matters 

*He would object to the dropping of cigar 
ashes on the rug, for instance,” suggests Ben- 
ton. 

ig Exactly,” agrees Ethel. “He is one of 
those mer who always insist on getting into 
the theatre fifteen minutes before the curtain 
rises; and he nearly has a fit if he can’t tind 
his rubbers on a rainy day.” 

“Well, vou must be an ‘old thing, then,” 
ventures Benton, * because you nearly have a 
fit if vou can’t tind my rubbers when there is a 
little dew on the sidewalk.” 

“Of course,” sniffs Ethel, “your wife is 
everything unpleasant and disagreeable. 1 
really can’t see why you ever got married 

* Heard that before!” shouts Benton, rais 
ing his hands; “and as I admit it to be an un- 
answerable argument, I plead extenuating cir- 
cumstanees, and will pacify you for the present 
by telling you that J have had better luck than 
you to-day, for I have actually ‘made a date’ 
—that is, if you ratify the agreement.” 

“What kind of a date?” asks Ethel, 
enthusiastically 

* To go down to Lobster Point for over the 
Fourth.” 

“To Dorothy 3? 

“Exactly,” replies Benton, 


“Leroy called 
me up on the telephone to discuss the question 
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to-day. We are to be their first ruests, The 
house is hardly settled yet, and we may have 
to sleep on the tloor.” 

“Oh, 1 don't care about that!” exelaims 
Ethel, enthusiastically ; “but won't it be fun 
seeing them have all the troubles we had when 
we were chieks? Carpets and curtains and 
linen, and all that sort of thing!” 

*A cheerful way vou women have of look 
ng at one another's trials.” comments Benton. 

‘Oh, you know what I mean,” savs Ethel, 
with a little nod of impatience. “It will be 
so much fun helping them out—telling them 
the prices of things —’ 

*And how much they got stuek,” interrupts 
Benton, “and where they can get the same 
thing for half the price 


Oh ves, I knew! 


We've been there!” and he laughs the laneh 
of apprectation, 

“Tm going to write to Dorothy to-night.” 
continues Ethel, and tell her we'll come: and 
IT shallask her to call for me the next time she 
comes to town on 
a shopping expe 
dition. What is 
their address at 
Lobster Point? 
What is the name 
of their piace 
Dorothy said she 
wanted to eall it 


by some roman- 


tie name, like 
‘The Roeks” o1 
‘Tide Wave, on 
* Cozy Hollow! 
orsomething like 
that.” 

remembei 
she did,” says Benton, chuckling “T asked 
Leroy what the place was called. He has 
named it,* At the Signofthe Lobster’ and has 
ordered an emblematical tlag to hoist over the 
boat-house.” 

“Arthur!” eries Ethel, “he has not done 
anything of the kind!” 


CARPETS AND THINGS 


‘He has, I assure you,” aftirms Benton 
* The name of their village is Lobster Point 
Lerey could not help that, of course. And 
Dorothy has made out such a long list of peo 
ple that are to be asked down during the sum- 
ter that Leroy says that his house will be a 
regular summer hotel, or an inn: and so he 
calls it ‘At the Sign of the Lobster’ out of re- 
spect to loeal tradition. I Suppose.” 

“Well, Dorothy won't have that,” asserts 
Ethel, coniidently 

“OF course she will!” continues Benton 
‘She ought to be delighted. Just think how 
easy it will be to mark the linen with red it 
delible ink and a little stencil of a lobster! 
And what an odd and artistie device for het 
hoete-paper A lobster, qules, rampant, ona 
field, azure, semé with soft-shell crabs. ar- 


gent: 


‘You and Mr. Leroy must have lunched to- 


gether,” remarks 
Ethel, dryly 
“We did,” ad- 
mits Benton 
“And oam 
convinced you 
suggested that 
lobster iden 
Mr. Leroy, and 
allthat about the 
foolish tlag——" 
‘Well as to 
the thig.” begins 
Benton, 


cept a 

LUNCHED WITH LEROY 
amount ot 
sponsibility As 


amatter of fact, wanted a deviled lobster on 


hee ause l thought the scheme wor ad 
itself readily to heraldic expression, invely ing 


«le \ il, ram 
pant, sinister, and all that. But Leroy was 


just for a plain live lobster of the sea I 


a lobster with horus, like a 


pointed out to him that the ordinary erusta 
cean of Commerce, being of a mottled vreen, 
would not lend itself readily to pPleluresa tie 
and effective treatment on the white field of 
the tlag—and so he compromised in faver of 
a boiled lobster, So we matched to see w heth- 
er it should be a boiled lobster or a de Viled 
lobster, and Leroy won. Then we mate hed to 
see Who should pay for the flag, and 1 stu k 
Leroy. And we are golng to lave a grand 
patriotic flag-raising at Lobster Point on the 
morning of the Fourth of July 

‘You two are erazy exelaims Ethel. push 
ing her chair back from the table. 

“Nota bit.” resumes Benton. with ereat se- 
rioushess of countenance. © There will be 
much allegorical and historieal meaning in 
that little ceremony. Dowt you remember 
ny dear, that the boys of ‘76 called the British 
soldiers lobsters I mean lobster - backs 
Boston Common 


don’t want to hear any more of your non- 
sense,” cries Ethel, nervously, as she rises from 
the table and 
tlees to the 
Sitting - room 
‘You 
sinoke there 
alone; Tam 
poling to write 
lo Dorothy.” 

* Well, don't 
tell her about 
the flag.” savs 
Benton, as he 


resumes the 
rhythmical 
fanning vith 
his napkin, 
and lis ‘ 

gar glows) in 


the darken hg 


HIS CIGAR GLOWED IN THE 
DARKNESS 


| 
> 
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marry 


him made 


PHILLIPS AND BLAINE 
Wen Wendell Phillips was last in Wash- 


ington the thoor 
of the United States Senate, surrounded by a 


he was for a few minutes on 
group of Senators, among whom was Senator 
with Mi 
It so happened that afew weeks be 
time Mr. Blaine, presenting to 
the statue of Governor King, first 
ot Maine, to he placed hh the Ro 


James G. Blaine, always a 
Phillips. 
tore 


favorite 


this in 
Congress 
Governor 
tunda of the Capitol, had commented severely 
on the loyalty of Massachusetts, and especial- 
ly the Federalist party, during the war with 
Great Britain in Of this party the father 
of Wendell Phillips, Jolin Phillips, was a con- 
spicuous member When Blaine’s speech was 
made, Dawes and Hoar were the Senators from 
Massachusetts, they both essayed 
sort of an impromptu reply 


ane 
thereto, bat did 
themselves little credit in parrying the thrusts 
So when Wendell 
Phillips met Blaine on this oceasion he said to 
him, laughingly.’ Lwish J had been a member 
of this body for abont 
that speech attacking 
Federalists.” “Ah,” said Mr. 
that which «le 
if you had been here, T shouldn't 
that speec 


of Blaine’s glittering rapier. 


hour the other day, 
the 


when you made 
M issile liuse tts 
Blaine, 


seTted 


with ready 


tittn, °° 


wit nevel 


have made 


KIND 


handsome 


A 

WAV) boarding-house in 
Twenty-tifth Street, where most of the people 
are, be, Theoso 
Drawer reader. The land 
lady, a bustling, capable, kind-hearted woman, 
is a thoroughgoing believer, and from time 
to time has 
dinner 


THEOSOPHIST BOARDING-HOUSE 


my meals ata 


suppose themselves to 


phists, writes a 


some of these various swamis to 
handsome, dark -complexioned pet 
with names that people can pro 
but which from having 

brought up among just such folks among the 
hills of Couneeticut, has as pat as you or Tecan 
say Smith and As 


sons, few 


nounce, she, been 


Robinson. Is 


natural, the 


talk here runs very much on the peculiarities 
of the Theosophist faith 


retncarnations and 
the like. The are Dennis, an Irish 
man, and Elijah, a colored man, who have i 
some degree caught the Theosophist contagion. 
At any rate they must discuss the subject to- 
gether, if Limay judge from a remark I heard 
Dennis drop lately. There is a man his 
Wife at this boarding-house who are very tone 
of nuts. 


Waiters 


and 


They ask for them at breakfast, eat 
a great many,and make a good deal of litter, 
which the servants do not like. As Dennis 
earrying off the débris the other morning le 
was heard tosay to Elijah, Shure at their next 
reincarnation, bedad, theyll be squirrels!" 3 


as 
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The man be rich, intellectual, and good 
What —all at once 
Certainly Why nor’? 
VYolly. You'll have to have HEME to order.” 


R 


TERARY 


BY JOHN 


TOW that it appears to be the definitely 
N ascertained destiny of the United States 
to expand and to 
im thie 


tor better or 
solution of problems which have 
not hitherto 
it is of 


tance 
Lorp CuarLes 
Deresrorp 


participate, 
worse, 
been 


our concer 


vital educative lmpor- 


should know 
something of the complications 
that are The so- 
called “open door” in China, which is causing 
British lion to roar and the Russian bear 
to growl, looks out direetly upon the Philip- 
Islands, where the 


that we 
ahead of us. 
the 
pine 


American eagle is 


LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 


doing a good 
The suppression of Aguinaldo and 
the imminent supremacy of the United States 
in the far Pacitie 
uushirkable measure of 
readjustment of the Chinese Empire. 
task of ultimately disposing of the 
Filipino wards that we are endeavoring to 
eare for mere bagatelle when compared 
with that which will confront as when our con- 
tiguity to the 
Cli upon 


deal of screaming on its own 


account. 
waters will bring to us an 
responsibility the 
The 


=.000,000 
isa 


Chinese forces us into the 
whose decision will rest the 
tinies of 400,000,000 people. We have placed 
ourselves within the “sphere of 
and it is doubtful if we can 
easily as we 
find, 


coun- 


des- 


influence,” 
get out of it as 
vot in. We shall 
, that the right and wrong of the 
new problems are not to be ascertained as “* 
stinetively and as lightly as those of the 
Hitherto we have accountable to 
hereafter we must square 


seem to have 
moreover 


in- 
old. 
been our- 


selves only; our- 


KENDRICK 


BANGS 


selves in whatever course we 


We 


and have ce 


take 


become 


may 
have 


with 
mankind everywhere. 


tion among nations, ased to be a 


diverting people, living apart from the rest ot 
the world indulging in all sorts of amus- 
ing vagaries, which have proved tolerable only 
because they attected 
Having then, the shackles of re- 
have a duty to 
to perform it properly we must 
selves with the details of the 
will nndoubtedly 


and 


have ourselves alone. 
assumed, 


sponsibility, we and 
acquaint our- 


The 


our 


pertorimn, 


situation. 
time when, in 
authoritatively of what 
vitally in we 

properly 
own to 


come 


desire to know 


con- 
shall 


commissioners of 


cerns us other climes, 
send 
our 
the. At present we are so new 
to this imperial business that we are 
ing this, relying rathes 


know ledge = 


equipped 
make 
esults thereof. 


inquiries and report to us 
not do- 
upon 
as to what is 


our" 
right and what is 
wrong to keep us in the strict paths of virtue. 
Great Britain, ou the other hand, 
dulging in imperialism for a considerable pe- 
riod, and has learned how to goabout fultilling 
imperial destiny in the best way. 


lustinetive 
has been in- 


Fortunately 
for us, Britannia, recognizing our possibilities, 
Wishes to make us full partners in her enter- 
prise, and although that her 
interests Compared with ours are as & to 1, she 
is Willing to give us the benetit of he experi- 
enced observation in return for our moral sup- 
port. She has sent one of the most able 
public meu to China to study the 
and = the report of 
( harles 


statistics show 


of her 
situation, 
Lord 
Beresford, is, as it, quite as 
clearly addressed to the American people 
the British. Whether this be hot, 
Ing alone as We are used to do, we cannot deny 
the importance to us commercially 
speak of the morals involved—of the break- 
up of China, Nor can we our share of 
the responsibility in the readjustment. Lord 
Charles says in his preface: * In- 
vestigations on the spot have convinced me 
that the maintenance of the Chinese Empire is 
essential to the as well as the interests 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, and I hope that when 
the British and 
ed with the 
ilarly 
idle assertion does not require much retleetion 
on the part of thoughtful 
alize what the 
at Manila brought to us. We 
our part, and we abide by it, 
Charles’s story of what he 


her comunissioner, 
we see 
us to 
so Ol stand- 
not to 
evade 


Beresford 


honor 
American people are acquaint- 


facts as a whole they will be sim- 


couvineed.” To conclude that this is no 
who re- 
May 1, 189, 
have chosen 
and Lord 
has observed as the 
accredited commissioner of the. English people 
should be accorded the attention of 
every American citizen who wishes to keep 


Americans, 


heritage event of 


must 


serious 


himself advised as to what is best not only for 
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himself, but for the republie as wel We re 
The Break up of China therefore, as a 
productto of Vital It should be read 
I) ‘ ery citizen of the United States who is 
ve to s duty as an integral,even though 
portion of the national con 


science, because it touches significantly upon 
questions Which may become, almost betore we 
re aware of it,of overwhelming 
w find’ Lord Charles’s re port a mest 
straightforward informing document, tree 
from any effort to thipress by literary yt riods, 
but with all the elements of a pleasing style 

hich a stmple, direet narrative of pregnant 
Weaning must naturally possess. The author 
is modest in his estimate of his work, but he 
makes one claim for it whieh should net be 
overlooked, which is that it is “an Lonest en 
deavor to examine and set forth the conditions 
under which war will alone be avoided, and 
will at the same time secure the trading and 
commercial interests not only of the British, 
but the whole Anglo-Saxon race,” 

The validity of Lord Charles’s claim is am- 
ply proved by the result of his labors, and if, 
through an insistence upon an Anglo-Saxon 
‘straightforward recognition of the principles 
of freedom, fair dealing, and equality of op- 
portunity, coupled w ith resolution and vigor in 
carrying these principles out,” the integrity of 
the Chinese Empire is preserved, to the advan 
tage of the whole civilized world, the whole 
civilized world will owe a debt of gratitude 
to Lord Charles for having made the Anglo- 


Saxon’s manifest duty clear to him. 


HowrVER great the material and political 
advantages or disadvantages of a Western in- 
trusion upon the privacy of the Orientals may 
be to civilization, it cannot be denied that 


literature lias been much en- 


riched by the finds of travellers 
en of in the East. ‘The man who has 

been brought up on the inade 
Prose al quate versious of the * Arabian 


_Verse by Sin Nights” that are among the 
treasures ot ‘ hildhood, were he 
to compare the trivial and limited perversiols 
of Gallaund—from which, in all probability, he 
first gained his knowledge of the Caliph 
Harun-al-Rashid and the somewhat voluble 
Shelrzad with the mounmental work of 
Burton and the scholarly translations of Payne, 
will immediately realize how much we have 
gained by these incursions, Were Omar him- 
self the only revelation in evidence, the West 
would be amply repaid for all its pains, and 
its conscience, Whenever troubled, as 1t some 
times must be, soothed for all its arrogances 
Phe benetit to all mankind from the spreading 
of this wonderful and, despite certain of Its 
details, uplifting literature transcends any con 
ceivable political injustice that civilization 
may wreak in striving to destroy the ideals 
of the ignorant and contented Easterner. 
When the originals of these masters of ettlo- 
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rescent style and exquisite imagery fall into 
the symopathetie hanes of real scholars, the re 
sults are such that we wonder if, after all, the 


white man’s burden of laurels is) quite 


evreat as that of his dark-skinned, unregenerate 
brothers. The Fitzgerald * Omar,” the Burto 
and the Payne translations of the * Arabiat 
Nights,” the eftorts of Mr. W. A. Clouston and 
others in unearthing and presenting the ro 
mances and tales of the Persians, are convi 
cing evidence that we have somewhat to lear 
from our friends in the East in letters, eve 
though the Asiatics do not seem to admire thie 
hymns of Dr. Watts as much as they should 
A most worthy addition to these scholarly et 
forts has come in the shape of a translatio 
of The Gulistan, or Rose-Garden of Shaikh Sa'd 
by Sir Edwin Arnold. Hitherto this extract 
dinary work has been known to a select few 
made up wholly of colleetors of the rare an 
who, for the most part, Were hot 
clined to recommend the book for general tar 
ily reading. In the minds of many who have 
known of the book by repute it has been a 
book of some ill-repute, but the opinions ot 
these may be dismissed as of little valu 
There may be one or two indulgences in thy 
extremely “facetious” in the work of Sa’d 
but his “morals” far overshadow his * in 
morals,” and it is only the minds that are co 
stantly seeking for the illicit in letters whe 
think of the * Rose-Garden ” as a book tor the 
camera only, 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s translation comprises 
the first four * Babs,” or “Gateways,” and 
both prose and verse he seems to have caug 
the spirit of the original, The “ Babs” « 
tain much philosophy, a deal of spiritua 
many verses Which eling to the mind with « 
the pertinacity of an unforgettable rhyme, a 
an abundance of humor. The preface is mac 
up largely of Sir Edwin Arnold’s recent co 
tribution on Sa’di to Literature.” It 
briefly and suggestively of the Shaikh’s lif 
and assigns him to his place in Persian lett 
with some detiniteness, and with an attractiv: 
enthusiasm, too, which would seem to indica 
that the eminent translator has gone abo 
his work con amore. When Sir Edwin stat 
that * The Shaikh was really the Horace ai 
Mareo Polo of the Far East combined inte « 
rich and gracious nature,” one’s expectatio 
are high. It is not too much to say that the 
are not disappointed by what follows, pn 
vided, of course, that the reader is in the mo 
to take in the wonderful depth and snbt 
beauty of Sa’di’s work. One who is not rece 
tive to pure literature may not find the * Ros: 
Garden” quite up to the mark. ‘The real bo 
lover, on the other hand, will welcome t 
translation as a distinet addition to the she 
whereon he keeps the things worth having 


As a sort of grateful antidote to the pr 
vailing kind of literature that the Cuban 
has brought upon us, Mr. William Dinwiddt 
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volume on Puerto Rico, Its People and Its Pos- 
sibilities is most welcome. We have had in a 
great and entertaining abundance the state 


ments of captains admirals, lieu- 


» Rico, tenants, generals, stokers, and 
se Possibili war correspondents of how, in 
es dividually and collectively, they 


forced the haughty Dons of 
Spain to acknowledge the su- 
premacy of the stars and stripes It is now 
tinia to cousider to some extent the value 
of our new possessions, aad particularly trom 
the point of view of the field of usefulness 
they open up for the young men of our land 
secking opportunity, In the tirst enthusiasm 
of vietory not a few of our youthful citizens, 
with their fortunes still to make, rushed oft 
to the new American territory, expecting, sad 
to say, after the sanguine fashion of the emi 
grant who comes hitherward from the “ effete 
nations of Europe,” to tind the streets possibly 
ill paved, but strewn with gold. This is a 
not uncommon result of conquest among peo- 
ple more given to conquering than ourselves. 
It is nothing to be ashamed of, although, for 
the sake of the sufferings and the disappoint- 
ments of the young men involved, it is dis- 
tinetly to be deplored. If at such times a 
sober - visioned, calm, dispassionate observe 
makes a reconnaissance of the situation and 
reports the results of his inquiries and obser 
Vations, all that can be done to avert disaster 
on behalf of the hasty has been done, and the 
trouble that may follow ill-considered enter- 


prise is upon the sufferer’s own head. Such 
a competent observer Mr. William Dinwiddie 
most assuredly is. Among those who know 


of him and of his achievements whatever he 
says comes with all the foree of an authorita- 
tive statement. As asort of rade mecum tor 
the Puerto-Rican American adventurer—and 
we use the word adventurer in no invidious 
sense, meaning merely the man who takes 
large chances of fortune, and not the swash 
backling gambler of ftiction—Mr. Dinwiddie's 
book is of great value, and to the young ne'er 
do-well who proposes to start forth, serenely 
contident of returning a millionaire in a tew 
years, We Commend this correspoudent’s chap- 
ter on the “Industrial Possibilities of the 
Island.” Its judicious perusal may save his 
ife at the best. At the worst, it will save 
him some disappointment, 

Beyond its value to the hasty soldier of 
fortune, Mr. Dinwiddie’s book is interesting in 
that it presents an entertaining picture of 
Puerto-Riean life. It shows the Puerto-Ricanu 
is he is, and, let it be contessed, its reading 
(oes not seem to make any too glorious lis 
sudden surrender to the forees of General 
Miles. A people whose national game is base- 
all and whose individual game is golf should 

ive no difficulty in overcoming a people de 
oted to cock- figuting. Indeed, while these 
ages are not desigued to exploit the whims 

{ their editor, the writer canuot resist the 


temptation to say that a people who devote 
themselves to cock-fighting are not comparable 
to those who rejoice in bull-tighting But the 
latter have been eliminated, and the Puerto- 
Ricans have been taken in among us It is to 
be hoped that among the Troops sent to keep 
order in our West-Indian island may be in- 
eluded a modicum of good baseball - players 
who shall teach our new fellow - citizens a 
game worth playing \t present golf is im- 
possible among them. As we understand 
them, there is hardly a Puerto-Rican who ean 
walk five miles, much less keep his eye on the 
ball 

It is because of the note of the * second 
sober thought” that Mr. Dinwiddie’s book 
should appeal, It bas all of the virtue of 
sincerity, and is the work of a man who 
thinks twice before he ventures to speak 
once. Practic ally it is Worth more than all the 
*Tupressious ” ot the war correspondents boiled 
down into an aceurate statement of fact. 


AMONG the comparatively new writers of 
Great Britain, there is probably none who has 
maintained a more even standard of excel- 
lence in his work than Mr. H. G. Wells. Mr. 
Wells’s growth has been a 


Mr 


steady one, and,we think, a sure Wells 


as W ell. Never the object ot an 

enthusiasm, he has always been worthy of seri- 
ous consideration; and we have yet to read 
anything from his pen that has seemed to be 
regrettable. I2fwe were called upon to assign 
him to a definite classitieation in literature, 
we should say that he is a pleasing mixture of 
Poe and of Anstey. A priori, this would seem 
to be a combination like unto oil and wate 
not that Poe is oily or Anstey watery, how- 
ever but in the case of Mr. Wells the assimi- 
lation is wholly satisfactory. His treatment 
of a humorous situation, such as Mr. Anstey 
might have conceived, Is commendably re- 
straintful, whereas his indulgences in the mor- 
bid are characterized by a moderately relieving 
lightness of touch which enables a reader with 
nerves to read his pages Without afterwards 
Wishing he hadn’t. Mr. Wells is not a candi- 
date for the honors of Nightmare Abbey, con- 
cerning which Thomas Love Peacoc k so 
charmingly wrote fourscore years ago, and for 
which he chose as a text the lines of Butler, so 
aptly deseriptive of a certain class of writers 
of our own day : 

There's a dark lantern of the spirit, 
Which none see by but those who bear it, 
That makes them in the dark see visions, 
And hag themselves with apparitions: 
Find racks for their own minds, and vaunt 
OF their own miserv and want. 


Mr. Wells has a colleetion of lanterns, if we 
may take the metaphor of Butler, emphasized 
by Peacock. Unquestionably he has one of 
the dark lanterns of the spirit, but his genius 
has prompted him to illuminate it with a kind 
of light which bas no smell of alcohol about it, 
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but sig 
light attac 


sts rather a modern search- 


hment, wl eh enables the bearer to 
see much that is bright in the darkest of cor 
ners We sh be might be moved at some 


convenient season 


to send the receipt for this 


light to certain purveyors of gloom unrelieved, 


who wo be designated did not their names 
at once stgyest themselves to the readers of 
current literature It isenough to say of them 
that their works are hailed with delight by 
proprietors of sanitarinms everywhere. It is 
not impossible to believe that Mr. Wells will 
some day do this, for we know that he has 
given the matter of maintaining a literary 
equilibrium much thought This is no vague 


surmise gathered 
Mr. Wells's 


celinite 


lines of 


the 
various productions, but is based 


from between 


statement of the author's ob 


servations in a ck lightful volume of essays on 
Certain Persoual Matters.” In a paper on 
“The Literary Regimen,” in this collection, 
Mr. Wells says that “it is imperative, if you 


wish to write with any power and freshness at 
all, that you should utterly ruin your diges 
tion Any 


literary person will contirm = this 
statement... So long as you turn all your 
dietary to flesh and blood you will get no lit- 
erature ont of it. That is why men whe live 


at home with their mothers, or have their elder 
sisters to see after them, never, by any chance, 
however great their literary ambition may 
write anything but 
their 


be, 
poetry. They vet 


als at 


me regular hours and done to a 
turn, and that plays the very devil--if you 
will pardon the phrase—with one’s imagina 
tion.” Mr. Wells goes on to show several 


methods by which a healthy literary aspirant 


may sufficiently ruin his digestion to be as- 
sured of immortality, the most attractive of 


which is to “marry a nice girl who does not 
understand housekeeping.” 
indicated specilic 


“Mi Mr. Wells, 


popularly associated with salmon, but that is 


Other methods are 


with reference to ases, 


Lang, for instance,” says 


probably a wilful delusion. Excessive salmon, 
far from engendering geniality, will be found 
in practice a vague and melancholy diet tend- 
ing more towards the maguificent despondency 
of Mr. Hall Caine.” 

We these merely 
that Mr. Wells has thought about the causes 
which contribute to 


quote passages to show 


literary success; and his 


career is couvinelng proof that he has so reeu- 
lated his own diet that his literary norm is 
sane, and even in the wildest tlights of his 
imagination one of undoubted vitality and 


health. 


IN his latest achievement, When the Sleeper 
Wakes, Mr. Wells field 


has made peculiarly The scieutitie 


stands in a which he 
his owls. 
ot course, no new 
thing. Mr. Jules Verne has told 
all about a “Trip to the 
Moon,” and a“ Journey to the Centre of the 


Earth,” but his efforts have, on the whole, ap- 


romance is, 

“When tl 
Sleeper Wakes 
us 


pealed more strongly to youthful than to adult 
He kept 
ciently ahead of the times not to have fallen 
Mr 


! 


readers. has, moreover, not suthi 


in some instanees, already behind them 


Phileas Fogy’s exploit in circling the globe 


eighty days was surpassed by one or two 


‘lady journalists ” before that diverting wat 


rative was ten years’ old, and recent exper 


ments in submarine craft have shown that 
the once famous Nautilus, under command ot 
( Nemo, Was not so wonderfully 
Mr. Verne las 


at times shown us ingenious bits of mechanism 


native a conception atte all. 


but of men and women, and their emotions in 


strange environments and in large mass, | 


has never, to our knowledge, written with a1 
Mr. Wells, the other 


hand, gives us not alone the marvellous mia 


convineimng force. on 
chinery of the future, but also a peep into the 
passions of man, his methods of life, details otf 
his music, his art, his literature, his loves, and 
his hates: 


ana and 
of man and of that which makes 
him what he is, than of machinery even the 
Englishman las 
differentiated himself from the Frenchman, to 
his own very great advantage. Mr. Wells has 
also a special equipment for the task of fas 

ioning a scientific romance, based upon a 


since men women would 


rather 
marvellous, the 


most young 


long 
period of study, by which he has, as we are i 

formed, made himself somewhat of an expert 
in the possibilities, if not the aetualities, of 
science Phe 
Discovery of the Future,” in June, before the 
Royal Institution in London, whieh may be r 
varded as an 


He was chosen to lecture 


assurance that his scientific a 
tainments are taken seriously among his own 
people. 

‘The romance * When the Sleeper W akes” s 
a striking sequence of marvellously imagina 
tive pictures of what life may be centuries 
hence, painted upou a canvas of seemingly i] 
limitable It at difficult te 
grasp Mr. Wells’s ideas, they are so intinitely 


space Is 


large; and as his 
the of stirring, h 
mise en scene full of grandeur, and his manne: 
Withal, authoritative. 


CauvVvas Is nassive, 


so are 
incidents his narrative 
He paces a stage which 
deties the eritic who lacks his special equip 
ment, and who would as soon venture to pick 
flaws in the late Lewis Carroll’s pieturings of 
Wonderland that this or that in Mi 
Wells’s work is an over or under statement ot 
what the future may hold in store for man 
kind. 


aus say 


A special word of praise should be spoke MN 
for the illustrations of Mr. H. Lanos. = They 
reproduce with great fidelity the imaginatiy: 
qualities of the story, and, in their own way, 
are an achievement quite as considerable 
that of the autlior himself—which is, indeed, 
saying much, though not too much. Wesha 
be surprised if “When the Sleeper Wakes 
does not rank as the most striking scientific 
romance that has yet been published inour own 
or any other language. 
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